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Air-Tight Tins of 50 


' Ask your dealer toshow 
you the new vacuum- 
sealed tins of 50 Chester- 
fields. A compact, con 
venient and absolutely 
AIR-TIGHT packings 


indefinitely. 


A FUNNY paper recently. 


SLIPPED ME a good laugh. 


@ 


WITH A wheeze about. 


@ 


A FAMOUS ventriloquist. 


AND WHY he had quit. 
THE VAUDEVILLE stage. 


IT SAID he discovered. 


SELLING WOODEN parrots. 
so WHEN. I ‘get home. 

! PASSED the joke. 

TO ouR eosk, who owns, 
BOTH A parrot. 
AND A humor. 


BUT SHE muffed it. 
BECAUSE SHE didn’t know. 


WHAT A ventriloquist was. 


* * . 


SO 1! had to explain it. 


* 


AND ON the way out. 


I BLEW just a whiff. 


* * 


OF CIGARETTE smoke. 


the cigarettes keep fresh. HER- amusing old. 


HE COULD make more jack. 


> 
FOOL OF a parrot. 


* * * 


WHICH NEVER talks. 


* * * 


AND | said, “Poll. 


HOW D’YOU like it?” 


AND.-TO this day. 


IT’S GoT = guessing. 
WHETHER IT was cook. 
OR THE bird. 
WHICH SQUAWKED back. 


“THEY SATISFY.” 


9 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


The Mystery 
Cook’s Pet Parrot 


the 


HESTERFIELDS speak for themselves. 


They let you know you’re smoking. They 


“satisfy” and yet, they’re mild. An impossible 
combination, you say? Sure—everywhere but 
in Chesterfields. The blend does it and the 


blend can’t be copied! 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Victrola XI, $150- 

EAR after year the Victrola contin- ee 

ues its pre-eminent position in the : | 
musical world and the group of artists | 
who entrust their reputations to it con- 
tinues to include the truly great of each 
-decade. These facts must compel your 
attention and justify your choice when 


you buy Victrola instruments and 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO.,'Camden, N. J. 


=! Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


B - 1923" 
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Americas Greatest Magazine 


This Month Where You Find Your Favorites 
enn At Their Very Best 


By HARRISON FISHER Romney, Indiana. 
May 6, 1921. 


Meditation 


A Vacation Editorial Editor of CosMopoLiTAN: 
By GEORGE ADE Allow me, as an old family friend, to say a word. 
Decorations by Ray Rohn You see, I have known Cosmopolitan a long time—since the 
Just Like A Man. A poem early years of the 1900’s, and feel that because of that I can 
By EDGAR A. GUEST speak with privileged authority. Moreover, I am conceitedly 
P= vi eee W T. Bend convinced that I know good literature when I see it; for 1 am 
“one of ’em”—that is, J have tried the literary game myself, 
The Country Beyond. A short story mestly in the line of classical verse. 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD When “Cosmo” first showed its present policy 1 confess I 
regarded it as sure to come a cropper eventually, as straying 
J after false ideals and Mammon. [ liked its stories, usually, 
Miles Brewster and the Super-Sex. A short story but I failed to realize that in reaching the high places the 
By FRANK R. ADAMS magazine could not always demand from those already high. 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell mich, perhaps, secker of 
These feelings eg a crest some years ago, about the 
: time “Cosmo” was beginning to arrive. Afterward I would 
Pie justice were cbscured by my already formed verdict. 
The Pride of Palomar. A serial That nein or the last year, when I began reading the 
By PETER B. KYNE magazine regularty. 
Pa dein by H.R. Dellinger In regard to my opinions now, which were formed upon 
, reading a copy after a lapse of a few years, and comparison of 
The Stage Today it with work of the same authors found in other magazines, let 
Photographs in Artgravure me say that the decision I reached astounded me. For I 
think that ‘‘Cosmo” has done the impossible: it has reached a 
Acquitted. A short story point where it not only gets the best authors, but it gets the 
By WILL PAYNE very best that these best authors can do. 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher _ Each number is worthy a place in the American list of clas- 
The Woman Who Ate Upa Man. 4 short sory ous Henly and 
By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER magazine to become a roll of honor for the very best—to not 
Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams only land the top-notchers, but to make them try their best to 
tay landed; t 3 illust d t as t ke th 
‘ " . " stay landed; to be so illustrious and great as to make them 
Big AIN compete earnestly and give all they have in them—I thought 
y Illustrated with photographs a you have done Ww 
" = slightest let-down, but if possible an increasingly high standar 
The Empty Sack. A serial of merit, each succeeding number intensifies this belief. 
y BASIL KING To we mind ¢hat is the reason for the popularity of “Cos- 
Illustrations by J Mont » Fla mo.’ iscerning readers know that with “Cosmo” in their 
ee eee Se hands they will not be beguiled into reading trash—into the 
Dynamite. A short story disgusting sensation of being “stung” when about three para- 
By ROYAL BROWN graphs deep in a promising-looking story. They know that 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens with implicit trust — - begin anywhere, at any story, with- 
t pondering weightily t babl ts and d 
By FRANK WARD O’MALLEY authors, but’ that they will find those favorites at their very 
Photographic illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller best, and exceeding their best in other magazines. 
There has never been a magazine to compare with the 
Alias the Lone ey VANCE present “Cosmo”—none even close to it. And I am not 
By expecting to meet with a worthy rival of it soon—not in mor- 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter tal’s realm. Long may it live and prosper in its exceeding 
The Loves Between. A short swry greatness and glory! 
By IDA M. EVANS ’ Nor will I cease soon to be a subscriber, for after renewing my 
Illustrations by F. C. Yohn acquaintance and finding ‘‘Cosmo’s” true worth, it seems to 
me a magazine beyond any question of price—a magazine 
Some Men Are Like That. A short story whose excellence is beyond comparison and competitors. 
By LILIAN LAUFERTY Very truly yours 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard (Signed) FRANK M. Sittson 


His Honor. A short story 
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)_ are included in the 


Goodrich 


Price Reduction 


Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 
known quality. 

Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
| ee in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 
The full name —“Goodrich | 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on | 
each tire. Look for it, and get 
the genuine. 
THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


“D> 


Th Akron, Ohio 
anti-skid safety Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 
Silvertown Cord Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
Tubes at the 20% price reduction. _ 


| 
| \\ \ 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The ideals of Southern culture and refine- 
ment are the ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest development of 
womanhood. Thorough training in the art 
and science of home making or for usefulness 
in business are important parts of its work. 
The worthiness of Ward-Belmont is best re- 
flected by an increasingly large number of 
girls who desire to enter. 


Splendid academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Literature, Ex- 
pression, Physical Training, Domestic Art 
and Secretarial Work. 


Extensive grounds, fine equipment, swim- 
ming pool. A private country club for week- 


end visits. Early applications are necessary The illustrations show part 
with references. Booklets on request. Ad- of the big campus, a class 
in potlery and two popular 
dress athletic activities. No won- 
; der girls are happy at 
WARD-BELMONT Ward-Belmoni 
Belmont Heights 
Box A Nashville, Tennessee 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Penn Hall] School for Girls 
SKID MOR OF ARTS =A IM—Full Development of True Womanhood™ 
Co COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President College Preparatory Horseback Riding 
A woman's college offering prog’ s in ee paca Hockey, Tennis 
General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home ws 
Economics, Music, Physical - Education, and New Gy iam and S\imming Pool 
Secretarial Science, all leading to the B. 8. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
degree. Dormitory accommodations for 300 each yaar spent at Atlantic City. Work continues 
Students. For catalogue address without interruption. Rates $800. For catalogue and 
view book address 
THE SECRETARY FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal 
Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Box N - - Chambersburg, Pa. 


For Young Women 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 
Miles North of Atlanta 


Combines best features of School, Club and 
ome. 
Standard courses leading to the degrees of 
O. and Mus. B. Special students 
in art— household economics — secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Faculty, of 40 college graduates—student 
body of 500, thirty states represented—non- 
sectarian, seven fraternities—Home-like at- 
mosphere, democratic spirit, Student’ Self- 
Government. 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, 
including up-to-date gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

We invite your inspection. For particulars, 
address 


BRENAU, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


‘Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 
High healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
ontheslopeofthe Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, etc. Aesthetic and 
Bishop Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address 
albot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal. 


School 


Limited number 
of girls, individ- 
CONCENTRATED PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE by teachers from col- 
lege faculties. General courses. Spacious 
home, rooms with fireplace and private 
bath. Ten acre estate near Baltimore, out- 
door life, horseback riding. Scholarships. 
Address 

Box 200 Catonsville, Md. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


CHATHAM, VA. 
RT. REY. B. D. TUCKER, D.D., President 
. C. Orlando Pruden, D.D., Rector. and 
healthful location. Modern 
equipment. College Frepare- | 
tory. Musie, Art, Domestic Science, Expression 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 
ANNIE MARION POWELL, M.A., Principal, Box 9 


acres. Tennis, horseback riding, golf ‘and skating. 
Address 


MRS. LANGDON CASEIN. Principal 
ox 903, Devon, Pa. 


FAIRMONT 


A home school for 


hnilat id. tial 


Fou larg in_ best. 
section of city. Outdoor life combined with cul- 
tural adv: we! of National Capital. Two-year 
courses for High School graduates. Also college 
reparatory and special courses. Music, Pa. 
omestic Science and Art. Supervised athletics. 
Individual care. For illustrated catalogue, address 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthar Ramsay, Principals, Washington, D. 


Rockford College 


Founded 

A standard, adie Liberal Arts College for women. 
Strong faculty—distinguished graduates. a 
A.M. Degrees, Courses with degrees in secretarial work. 
Social Service—Home Economics Courses. A college of 
fine traditions. limited. rite for catalog. 

ADDOX, Ph. D., President. 
ILLINOIS, Rockford; Ave. 


and Music 
Irving College Music, 
Will 66th t. 28th. A.B. course; Pipe Organ, 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Theoretical Gubioota; Expression; 
Home Economics; ‘Secretaryship; Public School Music; 
Outdoor Basketball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Pool. 
In one of the most beautiful and healthful valleys in the 


Id, Ss New 
York (City and Washington; 3 hours from Philadelphia 

pply early. vers owing patronage. Box 
“i CAMPBELL, A.M,, Ph.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


A 
Swimming. Horseback riding. Twenty-ninth year. 
on request. Write Dept. C. 
iss S. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook. Pa. 


r CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
fabric of civilization. Confidence 
in God has healed the sick and 
ven sight to the blind. Confi- 
ence in man works its wonders 
before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in 
a railroad train because he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war knowin ng that a rl 
cause—interpreted by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers issmore 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice 
of a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 
your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
.119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
At Stamford, Conn. By the Sea. 


Dr, and Mrs. Frederic H. Townsend's 
Modern School for the Girl of To-Day. 


Distinctive for its ‘magnificent build- 
ing of granite and superior appoint- 
ments. Athletics emphasized; immense 
gymnasium. _ For high- school girls or 
graduates. Choice of studies, regular 
and special. Select patronage. ember- 
ship $1200. For illustrated booklets 


address 
Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


Highland Manor 

Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
hone, Tarrytown 

The strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding 

school lies in the character of its giris, in the ability of 

its faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, and 


in the breadth of its curriculum. _ It offers the follow- 
ing courses: Primary, Intermediate, High} School, 
Postgraduate, Secretarial, 
raining, 
Gymnasium, Out-door 

Ne aples, 
Maine. 


“Virginia, 
Col lege 


For Girls and Young Women 


A school in the mountains. High Schoo) 
and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. New dormitory 
with private baths. Rates $500. 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


Lasell Seminary 

In Today’s girls we recognize Tomorrow’s 
Womanhood. In Today’s training is Tomor- 
row’s expression. Combining the old New 
England ideals of education with the training 
needed for modern, complex life, Lasell 
Seminary expresses itself in true, healthful 
womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for 
high school graduates, ranges widely through 
academic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to cultural 
advantages of Boston. Outdoor sports and 
gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
. Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 

109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Howard Payne 
College 


A Junior College for young 
women, fully accredited by Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Gymnasium 
—outdoor sports. Domestic Sci- 
ence, Music, Art and Oratory. 
Three years’ state certificate to 
gtaduates. Capacity increased by 
erection of fine new dormitory. 
Address 


Dr. W.'L. Holberstadt, President 
Box C, Fayette, Missouri 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY TRL: 
GIRLS 

For 175 years it has been educating and training young 

women for worthy at highest development 

of peer. mind and charac Provides a happy, whole- 

some home life. Comfortable buildings, modern 

ment. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. A 

lege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Secre- 

tarial. Junior Dept. Rev. F. W. Stengel, Prin., Box 1138, 

Lititz. Pa. Address during July and A Mt. Gretna. Penna. 


In a quiet college town. Surrounded by open roll- 
ing country. Outdoor activity is stressed. Horse- 
backriding, canoeing, Easy 
to art and music in Philadel - 

A college pre’ eratory 
with onal ultural 


is the preservation of refined 
lif 


Graduate school in 
building, Wildelitr: Seven Ga- 
bles for Juniors (6-14). Catalog 
for each school. 


Mr. & Mrs, H, M. CRIST 
Principals 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mary jon School| 


3 Institute | wade, BA 
| 
| 
Devon Manor has evolved a thoroughly modern train- ‘ 
ing to fit girls for the future. College-preparatory and 7 
unior-college courses. Social Service, Secretaryship, 4 
( 
aw 
Miss Say ward’s School|| 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- nents vr 
vanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Domes- gt Domestic and Fine Arts. The 
—— . feature of the Mary Lyon School 4 
- 
WZ 
Bo 
Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. " : 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mount 
a 


School 


6 miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 


and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies best meet- 
ing their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec~ 
tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, *cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. Six buildings with pipe 
organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston 
in Music, Art and historical associations are freely 
used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Courses. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
1921-22 are being accepted in order of their applications. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 
jonal tuniti 
1646 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


of work taken 


and atmospher 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 


A school for young women, offering Music (all branches), Modern 
Dancing, Expression, and any academic or college subject. 


es, Painting, Sculpture, Drama, 


ern Languag 
All subjects elective. Tuition according to 


portunity for interesting study at the National Capital amidst ideal surroundings and in an artistic 


Orchestra and artists’ ‘concerts; abundant recreation; unusual social advantages; week of opera in New 
York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Address Director, King-Smith Studio-School, 1712 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


lege Preparatory 


cluding Horticulture. 


@ssining- School 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with di Academic, Col- 
: Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Courses, in- 


araarct’s 


Students may enter regular courses or, with 


parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 


beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
53rd year. Write for Year Book. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, Box 7C. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


ddress 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory. Courses 
in Music. Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basketball and 
Swimming. 50-acre school farm, ** Umberfield,’ 

gives unusual opportunities | for all sports, including 
skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also put their 
Domestic Science teachings into actual practice. One 


Frances Shimer Schoo 
lege, 4 years Academy. 


12 For Girls and Young 
omen. 2 years Col- 
Music, Art, “oo Economics, 


hour from Hartford or New Haven. Send for catalog 
and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M.., Principal 


Business and Teachers’ Courses. Early enrolment for term 
opening September is imperative. Only a few vacancies. 
8 Buildings. 35 acres. 69th yee ¥. Catalog 


REV. Wa. P. McKEE, Dean. 
ILLINOIS, Mt. Carroll, Box “Goo 


Year 


= 
a Junior College and Finishing Courses 
. FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 206 Coege Place. Petersburg. Va. 


“HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS ” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Superior location combines advantages of city, and 
county. Two Years’ Courses for High School Grad- 
uates. Also General and Special Courses. Household 
Science. Secretarial Branches. Music, French, 
Spanish. Outdoor Sports. Address, The Secretary, 
Oakcrest, 3522 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


| 


THE 
SCHOOL, 


West St., at Riverside Drive, New York 
“AM n School for the Modern Girl” 
7 buildings; 200) students. Unusual practical courses, 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
eneral. (B) POST GRADUATE:—1l. Domestic 
jence and Home Management: l-yr. course with 
diploma. 2. Secretarial: includes Spanish, French, 
Library Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Service:—a new profession for women, Prac- 
with opportunity for actual experi- 


Address DDE 
NEw York Crry, N. Y. “244 72d St. 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 


A day and boarding school 
for girls opposite New York's 
most spot—Cen.- 
tral Park. It is the aim of 
the school to broaden the intel. 
ligence, inculcate social graces 
and insure the nope of each pupil. College 
Preparatory, Post Graduate, Secretarial, Finishing 
Courses, Music, Art, Languages, Dramatic Art, 
Domestic Science. Social life. Week-end trips to 
country estate. Outdoor sports. 


MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal 
+ 241-245 Central Park West, Box C, New York City 


| Ursuline Academy 


Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $650 
or $1000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw YorK, Middletown. 


Lady Jane Grey School 


For Girls. 38th year. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Music, Business Coates. Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

LA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 


New York, Binghamton. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hal dents prepared for all leading col- 
leges. Special ogureee for High School graduates. Secre- 


tarial course, Mus Art, omestic Science. Tennis, 
Horseback riding, Military Drill, | perches, Address 
ELLE . Ba ETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

Horace Mann Schoo An unusually complete 

Day School.College Household and Fine Arts, 

Gymnasium and swimming pool. Six-year High School 

Course for Girls. Six-year Elementary Course for Boys and 
Girls. Catalog upon request. HENRY CARR PEARSON, 

NEw YORK City, Broadway at 120th St. Principal, 


—Super- 
Residence and Tutoring School 
study for y ung wi women who wish special instruction. Chap 
eronage if desired. Day Pupils—Individual and class in 
struction for High Schoo] and 
students. Open a ELIZABETH R. WYLIE 

NEw YORK Cary 609 West 115th Street. 


The Ely School for Girls 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment, 
College Preparatory, Gen- 
eral, Secretarial and Post- 
Graduate Courses. Music. 
Household arts. Daily work 
in the studio. Horseback 
riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping porch. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school 


or college you desire. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women hie 


~ Centenary 
Collegiate 
Institute 


A finely equip school for girls. 48th year. 

In beautiful hill country near New York City. 

Competent instruction—one teacher for each 
eight girls. Motion pictures. 

Six courses with diploma—college certificates. 

q Atmosphere of happiness and good will. Swim- 


ming pool. nasium. Fifty acres. 
q Denese spirit; sensible regulations and 
ress, 


A catalogue will be sent on request 


DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. 
Box 11 Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Mor catalogue and views, address 
Mre Russell Houghton, Cooperstown, New York 


School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 
Harcum tion; or special study. Music, art. New 
stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 
athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, 
B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky), Head of the School. 
Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. (10 miles from Phila.) 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal, Junior Department. 
188 ABBY A, SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


bs School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison Hall Sixteenth year under present man- 
agement. College and special courses. Conservatory 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, 
Domestic Science, Business Course. Illustrated catalogue. 
Gro. F. WINSTON, LL.B., MRS. GEO. F. WINSTON, A.M., 
D. C., Washington, 3053 P Street, N. W. Prins. 


Gunston Hall 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
MRs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1918 Florida Ave. 


COLLEGE 
A College for Women 


Established 1827 50 Minutes from St. Louis 
Campus, ideally situated on high eleva- 
tion, covers 114 acres of beautiful wood- 
land. Three million dollars in equipment 
and endowment offers exceptional 
educational advantages. 

Two- and four-year college courses conferring de- 
grees. Special vocational courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Expression, Journalism, Busi- 
ness. Unusual opportunity to develop musical 
talents under competent instructors. Supervised 
— Well-equipped gym. Swimming pool. 
Fall term Sept. 13th. Earl licati: 
advisable. For catalog, address 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
BOX A : ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


For Girls Founded 1853 


Healthful, invigorating location in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. School park land of 100 
acres. On Main Line Penna. R.R. Six 
modern, home-like buildings. Thor- 
ough preparation for college, entrance 
examinations held at school. Liberal 
courses for girls not going to college. 
Fine and Applied Arts, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
New $125,000 building. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Training, 
Dancing. Mlustrated Catalogue. 
P. S. MOULTON, Head master 
ALVAN R, GRIER, President 
Box 101, Birmingham, Penna, 


The Mountain School 


Chevy Chase School the et 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Th Abb Founded 1903. An eminent non-sec- 
v Y tarian finishing school distinguished for 
unusually intensive one-year courses including General 
Education, Home Economics, Music, pomsaes national 
recreations and social etiquette—maintained for exclusive 
patronage. Register open for 1920-21. SECRETARY. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N. W. 


College Preparation 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 

Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Radcliffe, etc. 
Holmewood School, New Canaan, Conn. 
40 miles from New York. 

Classes limited to 5. 

MARTHA B. COLLEN, Dean, Lenox 1725. 
NEw YorK City, 1391 Madison Avenue. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
o! Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For catalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


The Cosmopolitan Educational Club 


What it is and how you can use it. 


"THE Cosmopolitan Educational Club helps 
Cosmopolitan readers find schools for 
their sons and daughters. y 

During the past twelve years it has recom- 
mended schools to more than 35,000 people. 

No other publication can perform so valuable 
a school service for its readers, because no other 
has the same wide circulation among the best 
homes in this country. 

How You can use it. 
To take advantage of the Club's facilities for 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
64th Year 


Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
Located in one of the most beautiful residentia! sections of the 
United States, the students enjoy the freedom and athletics of 
the country combined with the cultural advantages of the city. 
(DEAL: Development of well-poised personality through 
intellectual, moral, social and physical training. 
COURSES: High Schoul Graduate; College Preparatory ; 
General; Academic; Music Conservatory; Cultural and Practical. 


helping you find a school for your boy or girl it Piano art Domestic Science ——-Milliner: 
is necessary for you to write us fully, covering Volee Expression Short Story Writing Home Nursing! 
the following Violin Seeretarial Interior Decoration French 
The kind of school you wish. Harp Sewing First Aid tolnjured Spanish 


The age and sex of the applicant. 
Approximate lecation of school desired. 
Amount you care to spend annually. 

There is no charge for this service. It is ren- 
dered gladly in the interests of the readers of 
Cosmopolitan. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
119 West 40th St., Room 107, New York 


ATHLETICS: Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basket- 
ball; Tennis; Country Tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal, Box f, Germantown, Phila., Penna. 


Fairfax Fall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rajl- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21-acre estate, beautiful homelike building, 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 

(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- ” 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


An accredited Junior College near Kansas 
City. Music, Art, Expression, Science, 
Literature and Domestic Science. Strong 


faculty. For catalog and view book Fairfax Hall, 
address C Basic, Va. 
Z. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., D.D., President. 
50-B State Street, Lexington, Mo. ‘ 


: In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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A Delightful Coiiege Home in Beautiful Southern Virginia 
Located in beautiful Virginia Park in the magnificent mountains of 


Virginia. 
pletely in 1917. 


An old established school, founded 1870, rebuilt com- 
The modern new buildings are newly furnished, and 
every bedroom has a bath attached. 


Health record unexcelled. 


Strong emphasis on outdoor life and health building. Horseback rid- 
ing, swimming and gymnastics are given every pupil without extra 


cost. 


Junior College Courses with fine advantages in Music, Art, 


Expression. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Patronage 
drawn from best homes of 40 states. Write for catalogue and Book 


of Views. Address: 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, Box A, Bristol, Va. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY * 


For Young Women 


Located in Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
A Junior College for high and preparatory school graduates, offering 


Instruction in music, art, expression and 
Special domestic science diploma course. 


adv anced academic subjects. 
vocational branches. 
tive club life for every student. 
buildings. Gymnasiu 
riding. Organized study of Washington. 
registration nearing completion. 


Registrar, Box 115 


Campus of 85 acres, with more than 30 
; Swimming pool; all out-door sports; horseback 
References required. 1921 
Catalog on request to 


Forest Glen, Md. 


Attrac- 


Drew Seminary 


HE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation ov —— 
beautiful Lake Gleneida. Homelike atmosphere. General 
and special courses. Allathletics. 56th year. Catalog. 
Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Box 400, Carmel, N. Y. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this 


on Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College {% d B.S. Courses, the latter including 
four years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in Peda- 
gogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Fivenew buildings 
on 45-acre suburban site. ee own garden and dairy. Terms 
$450 to $500. Jos. H. 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C 


LL.D., President. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses : College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advant tages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


For young women. 62nd session. 
Averett College Four-year preparatory, two-year 
college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Com- 
mercial, etc. Modern building, pereey. laboratories. 80 
resident students, rate $465. Faculty 22. Illustrated 
catalog JAMES P. CrarFt, President. 
Vv IRGINIA, Danville, Box CO. 


aksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Summer Trave Groups to Europe 


A late travel group wil! sail from New York 
on July 14th, to join at Ostend, with Mrs, 
Merrill and members of the Oaksmere Staff, 
who are accompanying groups of four girls 
each ona Summer Travel Course in Europe. 
They will follow the original itinerary 
through France, the Italian Lake district 
and Switzerland. For registrations in this 
group address the Secretary. 


Mrs. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Orienta Point BoxC Mamaroneck, N. Y, 


A coilege with modern equipment, 
congenial campus life, attractive suburban site, 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, A. B. and B.S. courses, 
accredited for Modern beral education’ 
Household Arts, course, blending a liberai 
education and the science and art of home-making. 
Secretarial Selence, B.S.S. course. Up-to-date colle- 
giate education for the better business positions, 
Special work in Music and Expression, 
For catalog and description of any course address 
MISS N. C. GOULD, Secretary 
Cedar Crest College Allentown, Pa. 


hern 


f FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
fy In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
Y College Preparatory. Special for High School 
craduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 

Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
Y to manners, character. _ Sports: Large grounds. \ 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. \ 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 918, Buena Vista, Va- 


r Gir Lim 
Randolph-Macon Institute 
lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 
to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 


Expression. Attractive home life. Gy munasium. Branch 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $ 500. Catalogue. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. > . EVANS, A.M. 


‘or Young Ladie;. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary For, young, 
Term begins Sept. 8th. In historic Shenandoah Valley. 
Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 yeurs). 
Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and Domes- 
tic Science. — gymnasium. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton 


4 For higher re 

Fort Loudoun Seminary 

lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter- 
ary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
a Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Sept. 22nd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
IRGINIA, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASs, Pres. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy-eighth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
Thorough college Outdoor sports. 
Addres: N. HILLs, A.B 

Vv INGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


A DISTINCTIVE school in 
the NATIONAL CAPITAL 
giving to a selected number 
of girls the best American cul- 
ture. Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Departments. Music, Art, Ex- 
pressot Individual attention in small classes. 

yell ordered home and social life. Physical 
culture and all athletics. 

Miss Jessie Truman, Assoc. Prin 

1531 BPighteenth Street w ashington, D. G. 


Dwight School 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Spacious grounds for 
games. Athletics. Riding. 

MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Prineipals 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Miss Ena 
Address Boz 6 
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As established cultural and practical 
i for young women. Faculty built 

po years of selection. Many graduates 

occupy positions of responsibility. 


VERY young woman should be trained 

for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country 
and city training. Complete courses. 
Junior College Departments, College 
Preparatory, Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, 
Physical Education, Expression, Domestic 
Science and Art, Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Large 
Faculty, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. 
Large new Gymnasium. Rates moderate. 
Catalog. Address 


M.H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Junior College for Women 
Two years at Hardin 


same as freshman and 
sophomore at univer- 
sities. Endowed. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in 


Darlin 


pression, 


Seminary 


West Chester, Pa. 


A SELECT school for girls. A 60-acre estate, 22. 
miles from Philadelphia. The finest climate of 
Eastern United States. 

Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, Art, 


Household Management, Business, 


Physical Education. College Preparatory Course or 
High School with liberal electives. 

Superior Physical Training facilities; New Indoor 
and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields, Riding, 
Swimming, Dancing and all outdoor activities.  ~ 

Pinecrest, separate house for girls 9-13. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, 


HOWARD 


AFamous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. The 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings, Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 
Y.W.C. A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- 
back riding, excellent canocing, trips afield. Ex- 
tensive grounds, All sports, Live teachers, 


iil 


College Prep- 


Music, Art, Expression. lower school, 50 pupils, For catalog 
Hot and cold running 

water in rooms. | MR and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
For catalog address the | | 10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. : 
Sécretary, 
| MINARY: 

TOUTE i 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Fauquier Institute Lapies. The 62nd session 
begins Sept 29th, 1921. Situated in Piedmont region of 
Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
thorough homeschool. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. 
Catalog. Miss NELLIE V. BUTLER, Prin. 
VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 12. 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-da SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


Co: 
NEW YORK, Publishers Building. 
A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hal of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful | estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. College 
Preparatory, General, and Intermediate Courses. For 
catalogue and information 

MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
MIssovrI, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boulevard, 


Hosmer Hal 


and Elective Courses. 

Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical Dirgetor. Modern 

fireproof building near W ee Univ ty. Farly reg- 

istration necessary. ELM BENTON, ys M., Principal. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Ww Boulevard. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparatory 


“The real Eastern School in the Heart 
Lenox Hall ; of the Middle West.”” Suburban location. 
30 minutes from St. Louis. Six acre campus, magnificently 


landscaped. College Prep: paratory and Special Courses. 
Athletics. Limited saroliments. Tuition $1,000. Catalog. 
M. LovIse THOMAS, Principal. 


Mrs. 
Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1021. 


. . 
Illinois Woman's College 
Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Home Economics. courses—Secretarial, 
Music. 6 buildings. Gymnasium; 
mming, Tenn 8, Catalog 
arn Jacksonville, Box E. 


A superior school for girls; 
Saint Mary s School under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Prepara- 
tory and High School work. A separate department for 
advantages in Music, Expression 
Secretarial Course. Athletics. 
REV. F.L. CARRINGTON, LL.D., Rector. 


ILi., Knoxville. 


College proparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in expression arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a p rake Michigat estate of twelve 
For catalog address E R. TREMAIN, Prin, 


RYDAL 


For girls from 8 to 15 years of 
Hillcrest School age. Best home influences. Lim- 
ited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical 
development equally cared for. Unusual adv = in 
music. Only bright, healthy children are gy 
Miss SARAH M, DAVISON rincipal. 
Beaver Dam. 


for Girls. 68th year. Boarding and Da: 
Oak Hall School. College Preparatory and poten 
Strong Music Department. Household arts. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send for 


booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. Roya A. Moore, Principals. 
MINNESOTA, ‘st. Paul, 578 Holly Avenue. 


Tudor Hall School colleges for: women, and for 


universities. General and rses. Fireproof 
school and residence buildings. Selence laboratories. 
Art studio. Cyne. Root ‘playground. ‘ue. 
SS FREDONIA ALLEN, Princip: 
INDIANA, 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal, We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements, 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later, 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased, The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selectel. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same, 


WISCONSIN, 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 


Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts. | 


Russell Sage College 


Founded Be Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
ith Emma Willard School 


a School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women. 
articularly on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, and Household Econom- 
ics. B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. Y. 


A school for girls. Healthful and 
Akeley Hall picturesque location on Lake Michi- 
gan. College pam none and general courses. Individual 
attention. rts and physical 
training. For book address 
HELEN YERKES, Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Grand Box 345C. 


utdoor School for .exceptional 
Assandawi & Numbers very limited. Individ 
struction. Health and happiness tirst. Mind and body 
| in unison. Wholesome life in artistic home. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE SUMPTION BELL, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, 3070 First Street. 


“The Souths New School 
’ for Girls and? 
A Jum Young Women 
By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 


Highest scholastic standards in classroom and 
studio. Land and water sports. Out-door 
life the whole year. Illustrated catalog on 


service to you, it is essential to state the kind of schoo 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 wanted and for which sex; ‘also the ahproximate lamin request. dress 
years. Teacher of strong personality and and the yearly rate you desire to pay, =e 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address Box K Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississippi 
Miss Abby A. Suthestend, Rydel, y Co., Pa | | CosmopolitanEducational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 
There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN 
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Business Schools 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Year Course (Gllege Gade) 


USINESS 


omorcom 


diministration 


for young men. A complete training in all essentials for executive positions. 
ACCOUNTING (College Grade) also completed in two years. Leads to C.P.A. degree. 
time by taking one of these courses than a four years’ course 
th. Special students admitted ——_ 


urdett graduates in demand. 
High-grade faculty. 


“4 
Secretarial 


BVRDETT COLLEGE 


Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 
i Send for Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. { 


HE unqualified success of 
(6) Peirce School graduates for 
over fifty years proves the 


value of thoroughly intensive training. 


Courses: 


Two Year (Collegiate Grade)—Busi- 
ness Administration; Accounting; 
Secretarial; Teacher Training. 


One Year—Commercial Training; 
Salesmanship; Shorthand. 


SumMER ScHoor—6 weeks, beginning 
July 5. Teacher Training and 
Special Courses. 


V/RITE FOR 56TH YEAR BOOK. 
Address the Secretary 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Pine Street, West of Broad, 
Philadelphia 


Fathers! 


Before your'son enters business, a pro- 
ession or any other life work, have him 
spend a year at the BABSON 
INSTITUTE. Men who are destined 
to inherit property or responsibility 
select this institution. For detailed 


catalogue, address 
Sidney A. Linnekin, General Manager 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


122 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


16 Departments offering, in addition tothe usual commer- 
cialcourses,training in the Executive, Administrative,Sec- 


fo positions paying trom $1500 fo $5000 a Year 


Courses inclnde Business Adminis- 
tration, Advertising and ete. Positi 
= -Write today for College Year Book and 
ils of our Money-Saving Advance Enrollment Plan. 
RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOO 
1222-36 Oak Street, Kansas City, 


School: oF Thoroughnes 


Our students in secretarial 
science acquire more than mere 
fundamental technique. It is 
our purpose that they achieve 
complete mastery of practical 
application, so essential in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 


1419 F Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


for SECRETARIES \ 


Eastman School of Business 
For more than 60 years the leading American Business 
College. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secre 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GAINES. 


Schools of Domestic Science 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


School of Home Economics 


ffers two accredited courses—TEACHERS, DIE- 
TITANS, 3. Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords un- 
usual opportunities for practical application; provides 
unexcelled facilities and many other excep- 
tional advantages. Dppervanty to defray part of ex- 
pense. Tuition and living expenses moderate. 

MORE CALLS ARE RECEIVED FOR GRADU- 
ATES THAN CAN BE FILLED. _Iilustrated pro- 
spectus upon request. Address: REGISTRAR. 

MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 44. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
nee png use. Six months and intensive short courses. 

nd for booklet. MIss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools et a 
school? If you do not find onesuited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate or you are willing to spend, and age ot 
prospective COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL*CLUB. 
NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


| Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. . 


Bur schools m one 
Practical stage trainmg 
The Schodls students stockano 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
Preparatory and training school for Opera, venture, 
Musical Comedy, Acting, and 
Dancing. Day and even Harlem sid 
CH , Gen. Direc 
NEw YORK 244 Lenox Ave. "pete & Sts. 


School of Expression 
Methods, Infl Gr tes, Books have led for 
forty years. Coordinate training for all as 
Summer terms in 6 courses 0) 
Booklets free. 8S. S. Curry, Pu.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National School AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


Leland Powers School 


OF THE SPOKEN WorD. Distinguished for the success 
of its graduates. For catalog address 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


DIRECTOR. 


Cosmop olitan 

the schools, and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you n not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Columbia College of Expression 432) 
1890. Co-ed. Voice, Public Speaking, Drama Presen- 
tation of Plays, Story Telling, Modern Poetry. Residence 
session July 5. MA BLoop, Litt. D., Pres. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Box 8. Michigan Ave. 


Emerson Colleg e of Oratory 

Largest School of Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 42nd year. De 
Address HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Diplomas, degrees, dormitories. Char- 
Neff College Gourses in Flocution, 
Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Develops 
Self-confidence, ‘Memory, and Self-expres- 


sion. Literature free. 
SILAs NEFF, P#.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


Garla nd School 


of Homemaking 


A ‘ial school which qualifies oe to preside 
over and maintain well orde' homes. One- and 
two-year home-making courses under specialist 
teachers include Child Study, the Family and Social 
Problems, Food and its Preparation, neome and 
Cost of Living, Furnishings, 

Meals, Stories and Hand 

many other vital home subjects. Also shorter elec- 
tive courses. Resident students direct the Home- 
Houseg (city and suburban) under supervision, put- 
ting into practice principles taught. Catalog on 
request. Address 

Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street - - on, Mass. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
‘ECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 
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Schools for Boys 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
re = co-ordinated military and academic training. 
and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 

“Big Brother Plan ”’ of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with | their instructors. New 
building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Ba ae 

and Orchestra. Special terms to ie 

musicians. Capacitytaxed annually. Early 

enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 

COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 

Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 


Write for information about 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to 
your boy or girl! 
.Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing your wants amply supplied ? 
Would you like to know of a school 
which will meet the requirements of 
your boy or girl? 
Why not write tous? We can aid 
you in the selection of the right school. 
We neither ask nor accept fees. 
This service is free of expense to 
applicant and school alike. 


In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Mount Washington Military School 


(Formerly Westlake Military 

An ideal school for boys in an_ideal location. Most 
modern, up-to-date equipment. Grammar, High School 
and Preparatory courses. All men teachers. Chemical 
and Electrical Laboratories. Manual training. U. 
Army Officers. oy term begins June 12th—a real 
outdoor summer for fed-blooded boys. For catalog, 

38 


COLONEL WM. STROVER, 
CALIFORN1«, Los Angeles, Mount Washington. 


A preparatory school that pursues sound edu- 
cational methods and provides a thorough train- 
ing for mind and body. Located .at Ossining 
overlooking the Hudson, convenient to New York, 
the situation is ideal. 

Every power is bent toward the complete develop- 
ment of eachstudent, Classesare smalland 
boys are assured individual consideration from every 
teacher, Instructors are chosen for their moral force 
as well as for their skill, 

The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport and 
the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor exercise. 
Summer Camp, For catalog address 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A. + Principal 


ining, New York 


Branham 6G Hu 
Militazy Acade, 


Described by 

patron as “‘ideal place for the 

training of boys in character and scholar- 

ship.” Endorsed by leading educators. 

Now entering its 28th year with improved 

facilities. Highest moral surroundings. 

R. O. T. C. under supervision U. S. 

Army Officer. Rate $525.00. No extras. 

It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
30 miles south of Nashville. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Clinton Ha!l 
Recitation 
Building 


For seventy-three years Blair has been fitting 
boys for college and for life. Her traditions, beau- 
tiful location, liberal endowment, imposing build- 
ings and thorough equipment have won for Blair 
Academy an enviable position among the prepara- 
tory schools of the country. 


Blair boys join with the Headmaster and the Fac- 
ulty in maintaining high standards of scholarship 
and morality, true democracy, personal respo' 
bility and manliness. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Box C Blairstown, New Jersey 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a 

FRANKLIN T. T, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 St "(Copley Sa. ) 


HOW SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 

SMALL CLASSES—INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 

Boys Taught How to Study 

Careful Selection and Personal Supervision 

Thorough Preparation for College 

Military Drill Junior R. O. T. C. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cate. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine buildings. 
Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. 
Beautiful lakes nearby. All athletic sports. Sum- 
mer School with attractive courses. 


Separate Schools for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 
BOX 212, HOWE, INDIANA 


Carson Long Institute 


85th year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 
acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. Indi- 
vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, cul- 
— efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 

urses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 
building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but 
non-sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies direct from farmers. $400 and up. 
For further details address 
RSON ae INSTITUTE. 


Car 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


ecinte Vrenaratory School for Roys 


Col; 
Reweatint Bide. and Crew Specializing in College or 
University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
4 Athletics: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Health- 
fully and beautifully located 
above Ithaca and Lake ‘Cayuga. 
Certificate privilege. Apply now 
for 1921. 

Sammer School. Specializing in prepara- 
tion for University Entrance Examina- 

Two terms: mid-July to September. 
ear round. High-grade 
Experie: fac- 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


tions. 

Special Tatering School. The 
instruction in all preparatory subjects. 
ulties for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 
The Cascadilia Schools, Box 102 


Gulf’ Coast 
ACA DEM Y 


This beautiful new Administration 
Building is proof of Gulf Coast leadership. No- 
where else do students find such opportunities 
for study, athietics and water sports. A teacher 
for every 20 boys. Military and naval training 
under United States Government officers. 

One parent writes: ‘I send you my boy for two 
reasons: One isthe four boys you took from this 
city ; the otheris the boy you didn't take.”’ 
Separate Junior Department for boys 8 to 15. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of outdoor and 
school life. It will help you decide. 


Gulf Coast MilitaryAcademy, R-2, Gulfport, Miss. 


Military Academy 


Est. 1743 

Your boy at Hall will 
besurr 

that develop ae character. 

Boys live in companies under 

supervision of instructors. Com- 
plete equipment. Gymnasium —& 
and Swimming Pool. Allath- 
letics developed and winter | 
sports. system instills 
promptness, order 


ment in building. 
mum age 9 = 
welcome. Address 


REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schoo!s not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


NEw YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEw 


For CATALOGUE 
Write To REGISTRAR 


' Character 
Scholarship 
Each boy is taught how to study. 


MILITARY 


work and recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 
Drawer CS 


Address COL. T. D. LANDON 


INSTITUTE 


Attention 


Supervised athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated Gate program of 
alog 


For cat 


Bordentown, N. J. 


—Carmel Hall— 


A Country Boarding and Day School 
for Young Boys, 7-15. Beautifully 
located on a hillside facing Mount 
Carmei. 20 minutes from New Haven. 
4 buildings, 17 acres. Special care and 
training for the young boy. Prepara- 
tion for leading secondary schools. 
House Mother. Manual Training. 
Agriculture. Moderate rates. Sum- 
mer session, July and August. Address 


The Headmaster 
Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


Ty ** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of ‘applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 

charge for thisservice. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


BLAcKSTONE Miuirary ACADEMY 
Blackstone, Virginia 


College preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West Point 
accredited list. Personal supervision of students. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities 
without examination. New buildings and com- 

jJete gymnasium. Full commercial courses. 

‘uition $525.00. For catalogue address, 

Colonel E.S.Licon, President, 
Box A, Blackstone, Virginia. 


MILITARY 


WEN ON. A ACADEMY 


Where character. manliness and honor will be devel- 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught how to study—how to learn. 12 miles 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 


Dr.Charles H.Lorence.President Major Clayton A, Snyder,Supt. 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


Eighteen miles from San Francisco. Everything to 
make your boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round 
outdoor life. Splendid equipment. Experienced In- 
structors. Academy fully accredited by colleges. Indoor 
rifie range. Physical culture, football, tennis, ete. High 
morais. Thorough training of mind, body ana character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. Hitchcock is suburban school in a beautiful part of 
California. Forty-fourth year opens first Monday Sey- 
tember. Write tor illustrated catalogue to 


C. SHERER, President. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 


Shenandoah Valley 
Academy 


A Military School for Boys 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 
overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting for 
business life. A unique honor system of government 
prevails, securing excellent discipline and fine 
morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy is 

ed as an individual. 
st jum and largeswimming pool. Man 
indoor and outdoor sports and athletics encourag 
New barracks provide for rapid present increase in 
enrollment. For catalogue 


B. M. Roszel, D., Males Supt. 
Box C Winchester, V: 


‘‘My pride in the 
told school 


will never grow 
less,’”’ writes a grad- 
uate of 


John’s 


Military Academy 


EPISOOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


a sentiment echoed by hun- 
dreds of loyal alumni the 
world over. This well-known 
school is famous for the loy- 
alty of its graduates and bo 


parent. It is c 

nstitution. Six weeks sum- 

mer tutoring school. Full par- 

ticulars by mail. Address, 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Waukesha County 
Wis. Box 2-G 


Prepare for college in the most interesting 
city in the world. Only 3 miles from the 
White House yet in country surroundings. 


~The SWAVELY School 


For Boys (Non-Military 4 name— 
e Army and Navy Preparatory School. 


The present rating of our boys in college shows that 
the same thorough intensive work which has been 
so successful in meeting the rigorous requirements 
of West Point and Annapolis for 17 years gives 
superior preparation for regular college entrance. 

Cottage plan, boys and masters live together. 

Gymnasium, athletic field. For catalogue address, 
E. Swavely, Principal. 


4104 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Raymond Riordon School 


Next Month. The first of a Series of Advertisements by 
of Public Contact Class. Could your boy 
sel 
NEw YorK, Highland, Ulster County. 
Among the hills 


St. John's School, Manlius 


Syracuse. Complete equipment. Essentially a college prep. 
school with military neeime for habits of discipline, order- 
liness and promptness. Well ordered athletics. Business 
prep. course. Junior School and Summer Camp. 

N.Y., Manlius, Box17. GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 


Kyle School 


for 50 boys, 8 to 16. Beautiful loca- 
sae, 22 miles from New York. 30th 
First Sa winner competitive military drill 71st 
- Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your 
school 7%. so homelike’’—v * ression. Summer 
Camp in the Catskills. AUL KYLE. 
NEW YORK, re Box 504. 


Westchester Military Academy 
Academic, preparatory and business courses. Prim. 
Department, where young boys receive the best of ale 
around care. Tuition moderate 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster. 
New YORK, Peekskill-on-Hudson, Box C. 


Point School 
Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough & 
instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for every # 
boy. Clearest gy between 
boys and 


limited to sixty. 
must — ‘ish evidence of 
ni 


If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Schools for Boys 


13 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
RATES: $1000 single 
$850 d 


louble 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS UNDER 15 
Only Protestants—Non-Sectarian 


Every boy given personal care and in- 
dividual attention. Unusual opportu- 
nity for rapid progress in studies due to an 
especially strong teaching force, Classes 
small, We teach boys to concentrate and 
study. A school that appeals strongly 
to red-blooded American boyhood with 
semi-military training. Supervised play 
and clean athletics, Summer camp. 


250 Boys 


LAKE FOREST - - ILLINOIS 
ST. JOHN’S 


For manly Boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. High standard aca- 
demic work. Boys taught howto study. In- 


dividual instruction, small classes. Close 
relationship between teachers and pupils. 
Military Training. Physical Culture and 


Athletics under’ competent director. Gym- 
nasium and Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, 
Athletic Field. Junior Hail, a separate school 
for boys under thirteen. Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(154th year. 
Rutgers Preparatory School { Well pret, 
courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 
ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 
gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 
opment and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
N.J., New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


A military country school for 

Newton Academy 50 boys. Ages 10 to 17 pre- 

ferred. 2 hours from N.Y. City in Northern N. J. Beauti- 

ful, high, healthful locaticn. 1000 feet elevation. Thor- 

ough preparation. Home care. Horses and ponies for boys’ 

use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
N.J., Newton, Box M. PHILIP 8S. WILSON, A.M. 


Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 47th year. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. J. FINE, Headmaster 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
ideals and robust Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Strong outdoor life; peer curriculum. age boys for 
leadership. visory board. Write for 
e to HN C. CARRINGTON, Headmaste 
NEW JERSEY, wo Englewood. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School | 


A school that appeals to the young American boy 


and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean 
Sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development 
and maintenance of health considered of first impor- 
tance. Military training adapted to the age of our 
boys. Preparatory to larger 
Equipment modern and complete. 100 ac 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


trained attendant. 


C. Unit. 
War veterans. 


Military 


courts; 3 athletic fields. 


to younger boys. 


181 Washington Ave. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good character. 
by leading and colleges. 
point of the boy and lead rather than drive. 


Largest gymnasium in_ Missouri. 
Every student participates in competitive athletics. 
Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and to give him an 
increased sense of his responsibility as an American Citizen. 
Separate Lower School—sth to 8th grades—offers exceptional advantages 
For catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 


43 miles from Kansas City 


Accredited 
Men teachers who understand the view- 
Library and reading room with 


training under U. S. Army officers and World 


Indoor swimming pool. 5 grit tennis 


Lexington, Mo. 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal, We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements, 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club,Publishers’ Building, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


‘*Trains for Leadership’”’ 


For a hundred years the Pennsylvania 
Military College has been making men 
of boys. During this time thousands of 
young men have learned here the meaning 
of honor, thoroughness and discipline. 
President Harding says ‘If I had ten 
boys I would send every one to Chester.’’ 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Commerce and Finance. 
Infantry Cavalry Artillery Aviation’ 

Unusual facilities for athletics. ' 
Separate preparatory schoo! for younger boys 
of 12 and upwards. 

COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 


Box 124 Chester, Pa. 


MOUNT PLEASANT 
ACADEMY 


An old school (founded 1814) with a progressive. 
modern spirit. Feeperes boys for business life an 
for entrance to ranking colleges and universities. 
Practical military instruction in conjunction with fleld 
by athletic sports. he school minably situ- 
ated in the highlands of the Geen 30 miles from 
New York. Send for catalog. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 513, Ossining - on - the -idudson, N. Y. 


JUNIOR BARRACKS 


of the Wentworth 
Military Academy 
Grades 3-8 


Junior Barracks is the only 
thing of its kind between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific 
Coast. It has its own separate 
new building, its own instrue- 
tors, its own athletic field, band, 
military organization and a re- 
markable school spirit. For 
catalog 

Col. Sellers, Supt. 

191 Washineton Ave. 

Lexington, Mo. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepares boys for all Colleges and 
Technical Schools. Complete modern and 
good Physical Training Department. Old established 
school on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and 
literature of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address 

DWIN M. Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, seu, Box 4 


Morgan Park 


Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country 
Accredited at leading uni- 
versities. ery strong faculty—20 men for 
200 boys. Training under West Point grad- 
uate, emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, 
precision and promptitude and the develop- 
ment of character and leadership. Vocational 
lectures. Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial centers. All cadets in well- 
coached athletics or recreational activities. 
Selected, wholesome companions. Academy 
conducted by Board of Trustees, not for profit. 


arate Lower School for younger boys. 
colon Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, 


Box 100 Morgan Park, Ill. 
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The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys trom 47 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government, 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air 
of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of 
the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. 
health, manly carriage. 


our tutorial system. 
old. 
$600. 


$375,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address 


Box C, Staunton (Kable Station), Va. 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 


Military training develops obedience, 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports en- 
couraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. Boys from homes of 
cuiture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
Standards and traditions high. Academy 60 years 
Charges, 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

70 Miles 
from Chicago ONE 


College ary. 

Every improvement 

sanitation, heating and 

lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price — board, tui- 

tion, uniforms and all necessary nse inclu uding 

pocket money. Lim it 200. Eariy resistration neces- 
sary. School maintains annual School and 

Naval Camp. Catalog. Addre 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Saets' Lake Geneva, Wis. 


locetion in the picturesque = 

uth. elightful, mild climate = 
permite open-air exercises all the = 
year. A military college of the fish: 


iberal Arts. Engineering. Sci- “ 


ences, Experienced faculty. 


* Founded 1842 


CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


New $600,000 barracks on 75-ucre campus J 
being completed. Expenses limited to actual 
For catalog address 


Col. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 


Noted as an engineering 
school tor three-quarters 
of a century, Special phys- 
ical training, 
ics. 
degrees conferred. 


All ath- 
B.S. and C. E. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 
Organized for the development of character. 
Directed work and play. 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 
Junior Shool for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
A distinct school in a building of its own. 


Separate faculty. Under the care of a house 
father and mother. 
$900. 


Rates $500 - 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box F, Easthampton, Mass. 


. Do you wish our assistance in the 

Boys Schools choice of a school? If you do not 

find one suited to your iene a advertised in the 

magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 

into are willing to spend, = of prospective pupil and any 
information you see fit. OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
EW YorRK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CL 


Senior and Junior depart- 
Harrisburg Academy ** ents. Modern, indiv 
ual instruction in college preparatory and generai courses, 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. RROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Cosmopolitan 


liness and self-reliance. 
boys. 


from N. Y., 


66 miles from 


| For 90 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 


One 


The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 


hila. 


For catalog addres 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 74, Freehold, N. J. 


Just 


teacher to ten 


Columbia 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Students from 26 States Last Year 


ATIONALLY recognized as one 

of the country’s leading military 
schools. Trains for college or for 
business life. Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps under direction U. S. 
Army officer. Unusual facili- 
ties for athletics on beautiful 
67-acre campus. Annual camp 
afeature. Write for catalogue. 
Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Columbia, Tenn. 


BUILT BY 
U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


Ten Buildings of stone 
and brick values at half 
a million dollars, 


ds the co) and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you n not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Tome School 
National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Swi ‘ool. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


© you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools ff the choice of a school? If you 
do not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil. 
SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YorE, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


The Massanutten Academy 
boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
miles from Washington. Prepares fer college and business. 
Music, athletics. ipment. 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. A wanes. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
VirGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1 Headmaster. 


—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


Each school has an individuality. 


Read its story carefully, 
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JUNIOR 
Military Academy 


(Formerly Castle Heights Junior School) 


For boys ranging in age from six to fourteen. 
Ideal location on the Cumberland Plateau—eleva- 
tion 1200 feet—two miles from railway in small 
village without loafing centers makes discipline 
unusually easy and results highly satisfying to par- 
ents. Bracing climate. Much outdoor life. Fre- 
uent forest excursions. Eight buildings. Electric 
lighting. Steam heat. Chalybeate drinking water. 
PERFECT SANITATION. Capacity, sixty 
cadets. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. Charges 
$500. For handsomely illustrated catalog address, 


The Principal, 
Box77 Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


Sewanee Military 


Academy 


53rd year, In an ideal spot, heart of 
the Cumberland mountains, 2,000 ft. 
elevation. College preparatory, also 

uips for citizenship. Military in- 
struction secures regularity, neatness, 
respect, promptitude. Student body 
are boys of character who are devel- 


acre campus, with 8, : 

domain. Vigorous outdoor life, all 
athletics. R. O. T. 
Early registration advisable. Catalog. 


Address The President, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Culver is for the ambitious boy—the boy who goes whole-heartedly 
into his work. It demands much of its students, but it gives much in 
return. The Culver man tests and proves his stamina, his ability to 
meet and overcome difficulties. _Culver’s record is read in the fine work 
of her men in the great war and in their capacity for leadership in college 
and business. Culver seeks the best there is in a boy and brings it out. 

Culver’s amazingly complete equipment and splendid staff of teachers are 
unsurpassed for the whole development of boys. Emphasis is placed on col- 
lege preparatory work. Its broad courses fit the boy for life. Athletics 
and out-door training build strong bodies. 


THE ADJUTANT’S AIDE 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADE 


For catalogue, address 


Culver, 


Indiana 


illsbury 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
45th year. 15 acres, 8 


Maximum college preparation. 

Individual instruction. Military 
A and Manual training. Gym- 

nasium. Swimming Pool. 

Exceptional advantages in 
Orchestra and Band usic. 
Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatenna, Minn. 


An endow 
Chatham Training School An. endowed Pre: 
for Boys offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Conducted to make men and not money. Necessary 
expenses only $350. New Academic ana Gy i Build- 
ing costing $70,000. Catalog onrequest. A.H.CAMDEN, 
IRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. President. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys ftlfet.,accred- 

boys 9 years and upward. Ideally located in delightful, 

healthful climate; homelike, refining influences. Summer 

camp and regular session provide all-year home and 

school. Sessional fee $550. For catalogue, address 
NorTH CAROLINA, Hendersonville, Box C. 


Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. Semi- 

military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 100 

miles from Washington, D.C. Limited to60. Reasonable 

tates. Catalog. Address R. E. ALLEN, Supt. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 


: Prepares young men for College or 
Elgin Academy Business. Thorough scholarship re- 


quired. Major sports, golf, boating, etc. 9th gradeto Ist yr. 
college. Work fully accredited. Merit system of discipline. 
New gymnasium, swimming pool, dormitory. A school for 
discriminating parents. Liberal endowment. $600 per yr. 
ILLINOIS, Elgin. KARL J, STOUFFER, Headmaster. 


ge Yapacity tax 
Western Military Academy Sa 
time before school opens. Places are now being assigned for 
entrance in September, 1921. Early Apeteton is advised. 
G. D. Eaton, Supt. 
Mas. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 

Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal at- 
tention to each boy. 
Location—On the western 
— es slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful spotsof America. Equipment—Modern and com- 
Dlete. Magnificent new Gymnasium. Write for catalogue 
$4 The Spirit of Mercersburg.’’ Address Box 108. 


ILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. } 


oe cadets from every section altitude, in 
of the United States, Cuba and Mexico. expenses. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING Corps Excellent fare, perfect health, in foothills 
Sound Discipline, thoro scholarship, select of Blue Rite Mountains, about 1200 feet 
ividual*instruction, moderate 


Classical, Commercial and Engineering Courses 
Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta) GEORGIA 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys © 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 

Peddie considers her work done only when the =~ 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- : 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student “* 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper , 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

A thorough physical examination charting each organ, - 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, ete., is the basis for 
correct development of each boy. Reports mailed to parents. 


of faculty picked for character, thorough knowl 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 


m . All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
Ry and understanding of boys. Lower School 
‘or boys under 14. Summer Session July 11 to Sept. 2. For booklets address 


Box 7-K, Hightstown, N. J. } 


Military Acadeny 


? 


A BIG SCHOOL FOR LI 


TTLE BOYS 


Small boys are happy in both work and play at Page. The military life appeals to the youngsters—and at the 
same time they learn self-reliance, precision, co-operation. Broad visioned men and women who really under- 
stand boys make up the faculty, and growing minds expand under ideal conditions. Every advantage of climate 
and location. Large modern buildings; seven acre campus. Let our catalogue tell you all about us. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster, Route 7, Box 944, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive 
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Schools for Boys 


House mother. 


Principal 
11 Main Street 
Suffield, Conn. 


Suffield 


Thorough training of brain, body, and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
31% hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium 
and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active 
Y. M.C. A. A thorough preparation for decency of life. That is 
college, business, scientific schools. Intimate —_from Speech to Suffield Alumni. 
advisory care of each boy. 
Separate department for young boys. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, A.M.,Pd.D. 


A School 
for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 

“I congratulate you on the honored tradition 
which surrounds this school. More and more we are 
making our preparatory schools into communities 
like those English schools, Manchester, Rugby, 
Eton, where the boys are given the ideas of manli- 


ou have cultivated here at Suffield,”"—Extract 
88th year. 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and the 
“don’t care” attitude; where every 
boy is put on his mettle to measure 
himself by established school stand- 
ards. Boys from 30 states establish 
T.M.I.as the South’s Best Known 
Military School. Good name of 
School rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and 
physical development, and the sfirit 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to 


their best achievement. 
Sound government 
through sensible re- 
straints and incentives 
to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by South- 
ern Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools. Situ- 
atedin beautiful 
Sweetwater Valley — 
1300 feet above sea 
level. Health record un- 
surpassed. Mild climate 
makes possible all-year 


outdoor drills and exercises, 
Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, 
science laboratories, library. 
R. O. T. C. Military equip- 
ment. Prepares for college, 
government academies, and 
business. Investigate T. M.I., 
a school where boys make good. 
References furnished in any 
state. For catalogue address 


Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


community, 


History—Eighty years of uninterrupted success in educating boys, Among former stu > 
dents were President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M.Walden and Murat Halstead, 

Organization—Academic, Military and physical training departments under a faculty of 
college graduates, Certificate admits to colleges, Department for boys from 8 to 14 
years has special equipment and teachers, 

Safeguards —Only recommended boys accepted, No hazing. One instructor to every 
nine boys. The commandant gives personal attention to every boy. 

Athletics—New Gymnasium, Athletic Field, Swimming Pool and owing Alleys with 
intelligent directors, 

Location —Park-like estate in the most picturesque suburb of Cincinnati. 1000 feet above 
sea level. Combining healthful country life with refining influences of an artistic 


A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 


Write for Catalogue to 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 


scnool of the “‘Learn by Doing"’ method, en you 
have completed this Course you shall be fully qual. 
ified to handle ALL branches of Electrical industry, 
The equipment of this School is unequalled and up. 
to-the-minute, No preparation necded to become a 
“learner’’.in this school, You can start to learn on 
any day of any week throughout the whole year, 
Visitors heartily welcome, Send for catalogue, 


35 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. De 
velopment of character and training for efficient 
service in life. Prepares for colleges; technical 


schools, Separate Junior Department with’ House 
Mother and constant a. Complete equip- 
ment. Gymnasium _and twenty-acre athletic field. 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Army Officers Detailed. Preeminently a 
College Preparatory School. Complete modern 
equipment. Separate building for young boys. 
8oth year. 

“If you wish to make sure of your son's 
scholastic as well as military training, choose 
Peekskill.""—The late Maj. Gen. Bell’s advice 
to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C. A, ROBINSON, 
Ph. D,, Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


“d 1 hour from Chi- 
Todd Seminary for Boys Se 
above the sea. 74th year. Exclusively for younger boys 
(7 to 16). Right thinking developed through comradeship 
between teachers and boys. Vigilant watchfulness of 
personal habits.. Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. NoBLE HIL11, Principal. 


Winter Home 
in Florida 


Kentucky 
Military 
Institute 


The School with a 


77th year. The only school that owns and operates two distinct plants, 
moving from one to the other by Special Train, according to the season, 


and without the loss of a recitation. 
body. Outdoor life all winter; drill, athletics. water sports, etc. Boys 
enjoy bathing, boating, fishing and healthful outdoor exercise. HONOR 
SCHOO Junior unit of the R.O. T.C. Large waiting list last year, 
immediate application necessary to secure a place. References required. 
Terms $750, including Florida trip. Full information in Catalog. Address 


THE SECRETARY, K. M. I., Lyndon, Kentucky 


Honor system applied by student 


A select Home School, 

Onarga Military Schoo Highest type of man- 

hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy. 

Large staff of instructors. Ideal location 83 miles south of 

Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys 

of good character. Athletics. CoOL. J.E. BITTINGER, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


Shattuck School 


55th year. College Preparatory. Military. Episcopal. 
‘ '-e should be made well in advance to enter when 
R 


or 15 years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 
equest. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


The Seale Academy (Military) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C, EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 

r ng boys 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyhood. Enrollment any month. Summer 
camp. OL. R. P. KELLY, Sup't. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 


Catalog on request. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School from an Aeroplane 
A school for the education of boys from ten years of age to college entrance. 
Eleven miles from Philadelphia, 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 4, Swarthm: 


ore, Pa. 


COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 


MASSE 


On Long Island Sound 

52 minutes from New York. 
1000 boys successfully prepared for college 
and scientific schools. Junior Department 
for boys over 7. One teacher to 12 boys. 
Attractive build- 
ings, with beau- 
tiful, 15-acre 
campus. All 
sports. 


W.W. MASSEE, Ph.D 
Box 100, 


We answer 


inquiries concerning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 

Bethlehem, Pa, Over 1600 here 
repared for leading universities in 

ey 2 years. Unanimous endorsement 
of our by pete principal uni- 


grcunds. 
Separate 
Catalog. 
JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., 


Reasonable rates. 
Junior School. 


leadmaster 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal. Wecan 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requiremehts. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected, Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


Publishers’ Building, New York 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country iocation in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailea by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000.00 

lant, with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 
coat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
250 acres. Splendid athletic field and dril! 
campus. Cadet band of 24 pieces. Able faculty 
of College men, who coach athletic teams. 
Limited to 275. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 46th session begins 
September 2lst. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 

I. bes J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
ncipals, Fort Defiance, Virginia * 

Rated ifn > ie War Depariment among the 

Ten Honor Schools for the Session 1920-21 


Allen Military School 


A country, college preparatory school, “2 miles 
from Boston. The group system prevails. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, concrete rink, and three 
athletic fields. pper and Lower Schools. 
Portsmouth Military School under same management. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. A.B., D.D., Director 


OY 


opment. -Military 
trained experts, who give pe 


illustrated catalogue, addr 


Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South 


A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries 

given the most comenets training toward. moral, intellectual and 

epactment under U. 8. 

scientific and commercial courses. Eleven buildings. 

rsonal, sympathetic attention day and night. Certifi- 

cate admits to leading ersities, West Point and Ar..2polis. For handsomely 
ess 


Castle Heights, Box 77, Lebanon, Tenn. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


hysical devel. 
Government. Classical, linguistic, 
Faculty of University- 


KIS 


preparation for college or technical schools. 


tent instructors. 
ball fields. 


Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under compe- 
Fine moral tone throughout school. 
Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 
ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 


University certificate privileges. 


Several football and base- 
Bowling alleys. 


KEMPE 


Develops the —S of manly activity. H 
of scholarship, p. 

All the courses o 
boys’ school in the West. 
training for every boy. The standard of 
by cacets means more to 
anormal basis. For catalog address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
712 Third Street 


MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
1844-1921 


hest standards 
— development and military training. 

a large four-year high schoo]l—the oldest 
Athletic 
onor maintained 
our boy than all these. Rates on 


Superior equipment. 


Boonville, Mo. 


‘a u wish our assistance in 
Boys Schools % the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements oo in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximat 


Claremont School for Boys Thoroush prep; 
om. Ideals of Pt in Southern California Climate. 


you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 
any iniormation you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLuB, 


3 through- 425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
, Sup't. 
rRY 
‘ag New Mexico 
Military Institute 
boys 
puild- A state-owned school in the 
beau- heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
acre sive West that is 
s. All highest type of manh 
conditions —bracin air, 
— dry climate. Altitude— 
eet. Preparatory and 
fE, Ph.D Santor College. Reserve Offi- 
00, cers Training Corps. hidvens 
COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 


Box E 
Roswell, New Mexico 


MOHEGAN 


Mohegan Lake School 


Military 4lst Year 


Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Classes are 
small, giving teachers opportunity to stud 
euch ‘boy. Thorough preparation for col- 

e, Technical School and Business. Cer- 
A privileges. Military drill, physical 
culture, athletics. References as to charac- 
ter required. Request illustrated booklet. 


A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal 
Box 57, Moh Lake, Westchester Co.,N.Y- 


-Macon Academy 


ox 404, Front Roy!. Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon ag Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages —_ uipment 
Cost $100, Prepares for or ientific 
physical culture and outdoor 
rts. $450. . 30th session opens September 20th,1921. 
or catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


covered mountains at back gate. Slee 
Camping trips. All sports, 3. 
CaL., Claremont, Box 260. W.E.GARRISON, Ph.D., 


PORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 


R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Che thorou: ugh preparation for college or business life. 

Army officers conduct military work. The Naval Unit 
a eight U.S. naval cutters and a high-powered launch. 
Sea trips are taken on U.S. war vessels. The mild, health- 
ful climate permits outdoor life throughout the whole year. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. 0, was spent last 
ay in improving and adding equipment. Unique = 
ing in carefulness and the value of money. A bri 


preparation than public schools can give. Catalan. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Charleston, S.C. 
(Naval Unit boarding U.S. S. Tallahassee) 


Box F, 


Going away to school broadens the child, Find the right school here. 
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Schools for Boys 


Lake Forest Academy For Boys 


End 


NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 64th yr. 
Preparatory education as thorough as can be 
Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- 
ties. Definite a for entrance examinations of Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard and Tech. 

HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character accepted; clean 
living taining chara 


found east or west. 


ter fundamental in the school life. 
comradeship between faculty and boys, 


e co-opera’ 
fostered bythe non-military regime and traditional spirit. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
one hour north of Chicago. 


. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- 


ming pool and facilities fo forall athletics and sports under expert 
a Scientific physical training for boy. 
jowed—not maintai ee $950. 


tained for profit—annual .00. Catalog 


Box 118 Lake Forest, I. 


on request. 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Headmaster 


RIVERSIDE 


Anilitary academy of grade, 
under the supervision of t 
War Department, with the +e 
lowing SPECIAL FEA- 
TU : 
1. Best-equipped Modern brick buildings; 
sixty-acre campus; fifty miles north of Atlan= 
ta, in the bracing climate of the Blue Ridge foot- 
hills; outdoor life year — Junior Unit R. 
O. T. C.; golf; all athletics ernment-built 
target-range; aquatics. 
ege sr: ites perience in handling 
emall individual attention; boys taught 
how to study. 
3. Thorough ration for 
nical schools, Government academies. or busi- 
ness. Certificates accepted inlieu of entrance 
examination at West Point, Annapolis, and all 
universities and colleges that accept certificates. 
4. Compulsory gymnasium work to correctde- 
fects disclosed by specialist's examination on 
entrance. 
5. National patronage: more than 200 cadets 
from 28 states last session. 
Expenses moderate, Write for catalogue. 


RIVERSIDE Box C Gainesville, Ga. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


High academic standards. Military train- 
ing for healthy bodies and good habits 
Recreation and all outdoor activities. Col- 
lege preparatory courses. Collegiate and 
Business Courses. Military training under 
U.S. Army officer. 37th year. 


S Recreational Camp 
July and August 
wor Be School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 
a 


Box Germantown 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Tarrytown-on-Hudsor, N. Y- 
et miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
year. 30 yours under 


i M.F FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 915 


EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
w YorK, New York City, 119 Ww. 40th Street. 


FARMINGTON 


Abbott 


“The boy at Abbott lives” 


Athletics on a field that would bea 
credit to any college. Hiking, camp- 
ing, snowshoeing, skiing. 


Small classes insure rapid and thor- 
ough work. Prepares for business but 
emphasizes college preparation. 


Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness 


Fall term opens September 28th 


Catalog on request. 
MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd your. New $100,000 fireproof “ry Amod- 
ern high-standard schoad located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
boy. _Prepare’ for universities and business life. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 
Major Morgan H. R.O.T, 
under U.S. 
Principal, Box 40 War Dept. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


116th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 


15 years and upwards. 


1 expert teachers. Indi- 
vidual attention. 


Students select subjects to fit 
spripg water. 

gymnasium, 

Ma! 

Route N. ¥. Rates moderate. Catalog, 


JAMES 8. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Ia. 


National 


Kindergarten 
and Elementary 


Coilege 


Fine professional trainin 
social spirit, happy home fife, cul 
advantages of a great city. 

Two-year kindergarten course, kin- 
dergarten Two-year elemen- 
tary course, elementary diploma. Three- 

kindergarten-elementary course, 
diploma. Four- 
year course, normal diploma and degree. 

Five dormitories on gro 
School accredited in Illinois and else- 
where. Graduates in demand. 

For Corsten and Book of Views 
ddress Box 52 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN 
The Fannie A. Smit TRAINING SCHOOL 
aduates in great demand. Intensive courses in” 
and practice. Unusual for 
work. Grounds for athletics a outdoor life. 
‘ANNIE A. SMITH, Principal 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Tied Iranistan Ave. 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley School PRIMARY TRAINING 
ial course—one year. Regular course—two years. 
Indpecrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Epita LESLEY WOLFARD. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 


Oberlin Kindergarten 
i Training School. Accredited. Two-year 
course repares for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ing. Practice Teaching. 
halls in order of ney For catalog address 
_OxI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. Miss Rose C. DEAN. 


Gane: Froebel Normal finde’ 
School, Academic, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground courses. Boarding and day school. Big oppor- 
tunities for our graduates. seats certificate. 23rd year. 
Booklets. Mary C. MILLS, Principal. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 

ions. Supervised practice teaching. for booklet, 

ePraining Children.” HARRIOT _ JONES, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 74, 


Graduate Courses. Primary methods. Practice Kinder- 
gartens. Home-like students’ residence. For particulars 


address 
T. ILLMAN, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia; Box C, 3600 Walnut St. 
EN 
Harriette Melissa Mills 
ING SCHOOL. Affiliated with N.Y. University. Faculty of 
wide reputation. Residence for Students. Graduates 
DI in excellent positions. Catalog. Address 


Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
N.Y Ciry, Washington Square, Nine C, N.Y. U. Bldg. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
A Kindergarten Normal College. Dormitory overlooks 
Lake Michigan. 25th zor opens Sept. 20. 3 Depts.— 
Kindergarten-Primary- ‘tayground. Faculty—Fine 
ation—Accredited. ress REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-32 So. Michigan Bivd, Box 5. 


Miscellaneous 


A Military School Lewisburg, W. Va. 


An up-to-date boarding school where boys are properly 
taught to: meet life’s responsibilities. 
Large cdrps of instructors—all college graduates. A quiet, 
healthful location in a bracing mountain climate, 2300 ft. 
altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station, Ronce- 
verte. Brick buildi and athletic field. 
Terms $500. For Mastreted catalogue address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 15 


(Presbyterian.)* 


( DO YOU STAMMER? | 


the direction of 
Dr. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stam merer 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Educa- 


tion, New York 
Director S) h Clinie College of City of New York. 
ost Graduate Medical College, New 


urer—. 
York City. 
Normal Courses for Teachers of 
Improvement. 


Dormi 
a 2 DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N. Y. yp, 


Admission to our residence 
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Schools of Physical Education 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


hysical Education 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Normal Course for me 
and women—two years. 
in New Yor 

State Public Schools 

Coachin; 

r. Sharpe 
ley, Head Coach 

oi: 20 Oly mpic team. 
Spcecia: courses to suit indi- 
vidua. needs. Dormitories. Fall 
Term opens September 19th. 
For catalogue address 


202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Registrar 


GEORGE SCHOO 


girls. 


of study broad and thorough. 
Faculty large and experienced. Gra 


ool. 
Because of large endowment. For catalogue write to 


is a home school in the country for boys and 
They eat and recite together. 
dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpful. 
result is respect of boy for girl and girl for boy. It is a safer basis for after life. 
Each — 8 studies under personal supervision of — ipzl. 
ates succeed in college. Special classes in Citizen- 

ship. Manual Ls gat Sanitation. First Aid. Sewing. Cooking. Athletics, gymnasium, 
227 acres of woeds and open country on Neshaminy Creek. Rates moderate 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A -M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


Separate 
The 
Courres 


F 
The Chicago Normal School ‘ppaxsicsr 
For Women. Established 1903. Summer ‘Nommal Benson 
6 weeks. June 27-Aug.6, 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid dormitory for out- 
of-town students, 2-year Normal Course. REGISTRAR. 
IL., Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Box 23, 


The Sarg ent School 


For — = Education. Established 1881. Address 


book! 
- Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
33rd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions have created great demand for 
our graduates: Courses in yor mae Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Ap pply yto THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


New Haven Normal School Gvuseres 
work. 
12 build 


NORMAL SCHOOL of PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


cH PLETE course for Physical Training 
Directors and Playground Directors in schools, 
colleges, C. A.’s, clubs, big plants—pleas- 
ant, remunerative work, 3-year course; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums, 
swimming ‘pools, athletic fields, etc; games, aes- 
thetic and folk dancing. Fall term begins Sep*. 
w tuition; recreational advantages; pleasant 
environment. Address tor illustrated catalog: 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 120, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leadi 

well paid position in 
colleges, universities, com- 
industrial 


gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc 
ate placing bureau crong 


tennis, dancing 


pool, gymnasiums, 
auditorium. Summer Session with course designed 
lyfor teachers. View book and catalog on request. 


CAN. PHYSICAL. 
‘EDUCATION 
Co-educational 


Address Dept. C.-7, 4200 Grand Boulevard. Chicago 


Narses Training Schools 


Do you wish our assist- 


Professional rope ance in the choice of a 


DUCATIONAL CLUB. 
mes Square Station, Box 155. 


course. Enti uiremen fitness; 4 
High a or. its educational equivalent. Text 
8, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing tr faining. For further information apply 
.H, MACKENZIE tendent of Nurses. 
lautnow. Chicago, Box 10i, Reese Hospital. 


School for 
Accredited 


Kimball Union Academy A, prepar- 


Founded 1831 


y endowment. New dormitories 


training in busi 
O8I0, Austinburg, 22. 


music and 


RLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


best ;_medical attention; 
100 a m Bs Mrs. M.L. Bu 
EW YORK, Peekskill, “Gray Tock, ** 1120 Constant "Ave. 


moderate tuition. 109th year opens Sept. eee High ele- 
vation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate dormi- 


tories for girls and boys. New ay ay laying fields. 
— club for wanes sports. 
H., Meriden ‘CHARLES ALDEN TRACY. 


An endowed school for boys and 
Colby A. Academy girls. In the New Hampshire 


f graduates succeed in college. Self-reliance 
taught through student gov senment and athletics. Boston 
Office, Tremont Temple. ont 
G. H. BARRETT, Headmaster 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, New London. 


Kents Hill Seminary New schools. 
Extensive grounds. Athletic fields. ern buildin 
Prepares for college, — schools and business. Music 
opportunity bo: and Moderate cost. 
ooklet. NEWTON, A.B., President. 
Kents 


Troy Conference Academy Beautifully sit- 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls, 
Gymnadum, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 
Business. Courses in Household a. Lag Elocu- 
tion, and Art. Founded 1834. Moderate 

VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. C.L. Prin. 


Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 


Preparator omerene for College, Scientific Schools and 
Business. usic, Household Arts, Manual Training. 

Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. Gymna- 
—. Athletic fields. 20 acre campus. Illustrated 
catalog. 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


55th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
pears, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture,a loyal and helpful pobeel spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., 


Dickinson Seminary Spetiaity. for Cam a 


pel 
teachers. Strong courses in Busi ano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High ideals. Rates 500. 

Pa., Williamsport, Box G. B.C. CONNER, D.D.., Pres. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision. 
College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 
Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic 
field. 77th year. Endowed. 

Catalogue. 

L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


TILTON 


SEMINARY 


In foothills of White Mountains. 10 buildings, includ- 
ing new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. 25-acre athletic 
field. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Manual Special courses for high 

gr Sewing, Domes- 


00) 
tie Science. Catalog “ana views. 
TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Separate buildings. All advantages of Seminary fac- 
ulty, gymnasium, athletic feld. Srpervised study, 
play and athletics. House mothers. Separate booklet. 
aculty and equipmeat superior to most high- 
riced schools. Endowed. Unusually moderate rate. 
or information about either school address George 
L. Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (EPrscorat) 


School 
Children 3 to 33. One hour from New York City. Usual 
studies. Out-door sports. Play-term ae to October. The 
School that Develo S$ Initiative. Bookl 
NEWJERSEY, Caldwell. Mrs.W.B. Directress. 


Cosmopolitan 

Resomaends the schools, col <a and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, ond you n not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


1855. Certificate privi- 

Wayland Academy {eg lege with leading 
Ist year college, all courses. 

re campus; athletic fleld; half-mile 


e. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; ex — 
Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenogra) Address 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box E.D. THE EADMASTER. 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


Chicago Medical School 


Offers accredited Day and Evening Courses in medicine 
and sur my through ts to the he degree of of Doctor of Medicine, 
Also 0! affiliated college oppersunity to 

pre Work Your Way Plan. 
Address 


REG 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Dept. 5. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


: Pe Schools for Boys and Girls 19 
£ 
> Toboggan 
ST Slide 
RIVER INSTITUTE 
y | ptional 
| fade Special 
eu 
Mrs. Burt's School for Tiny Tots 
An_all-year_ boarding school where children up to 10 
N 
irses in » = { 
atalog. = 
ipal. & 
years. = 
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yO-year = 
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aduates 
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TRAR. CO 
30x 5. <Accred: 
years’ 
peech 
under approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
Prospective i 
} 
duca- 
York. 
New 


Summer Camps 


CAROLINA MILITARY-NAVAL ACADEMY 
2300 feet above Plateau 
Most Beautifully Located and Modernly Equipped School in America . 


Farm of 350 acres, lake, boating, fahing,. golf, athletics. 
.S. War Department. Thoro scholarship. A gentlemen’s 
For catalog, address the Academy at Hendersonville, N.C. 


courses. Military equipment furnished by U 
school for the sons of gentlemen. 


Sargent Camps 
Peterboro, N. H. The Athletic Cumes for Girls. Ex- 
part domain in all athletic and outdoor sports combined 
Path” camp life. Homecraft for little girls in Junior Camp. 
Address SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Classical, Engineering and Commercial 


Bob-White 
For boys under 15. Seventh Horseback 
thru woodland trails, tennis fields, 
camping trips, boating, etc. ‘Tllustrated bookl 
. C. HILL, Mrs, Saka B. ‘aves. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashland. 


Camp Pocahontas Located in the 

Mountains of Vuwinte on the Holston River. Ages 12 to 

Water rts, Land Sports, Horseback Riding, 

Famous Virginia See ng. {Season July ist to August 26) 

For illustrated Book} MISS VIRGINIA HAILE. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Suites Ge College, Box A. 


for Girls. Powers Lake, Wis- 
Wetomachek Camp (onsin. ‘Under the manage- 
ment of The Chicago Normal School of Physical Education. 
Junior and Senior Camps, July and August for girls, ages 


Conservatories of Music 
Lake Forest University branes 
of music. pot manding and international train. 
ing. Delight: es for girls on college campus. Goy. 
erned b; influential board of trustees. School year beging 
ISTRAR, 


The Ithaca Academy with the 
Conservatory of Music. Fall term opens Sept. 19th. Cours 
ap roved by N.Y.StateDept. of Instruction, Anstades bans 
orchestra instruction, theoretical classes private 
instruction ia voice and plano. Co-ed. Dormitories. 
NEw YorK, Ithaca, 302 De Witt Park. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of and boarding 
EECH STERNER, Director, 
NEw York, N. Y. & Riverside Drive. 


Schools for Backward Children 


nine to twenty-two. A strong force of train 
References required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, ‘Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Cc. 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 


under 20, Bosbery. Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free rid ing and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300-acre the heart of the Green 
Mountains and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


for Girls. aomi 
Pine Tree Camp tect Re 


ine-laden air of Pocono Four from New 
ork and Philadelphia. Experienced council lors. Horse- 

back riding, tennis, ‘hikes.”” Handi- 

crafts, gardening. MIss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4 . School Lane. 


Conservatories of Music 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


‘MUSIC 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


Unsurpassed Sevitiy at of more than 80 instructors, including 


many world renowned 


artists, such as: 


Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Piano. 


Charles W. Clark 


, Boza Oumiroff, Vi 


Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn, Violin. 


Preparatory. Normal anc Artists come 


Free Master School : 


leading to the 
iano. Voice. Violin 
and Composition 


Conducted by the above named artists and designed 
for especially talented and advanced students, 


Only Conservatory inChicago maintaining extensive 
Student Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept. 12. 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 
C. M. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled facilities 
for the attainment of a complete musical education, 

ecause of its distinguished faculty, original and 
scientific methods, individual instruction, high ideals, 


Allbranches taught from the elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Normal Training Course for 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep 
the Director epee informed of your progress— 
Daily Supervision shows you how to work. Two com- 


1319 S. Broad St. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


37th Year Opens September 19th 


A School of Individual tt 


A School of Public Performanc 
(Four Pupils’ Kecitals a Week give you opportunity, for Public Performance) ‘ 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Teaching in all branches will - continued during the Summer ater the personal instruction and 
supervision of Department Directo’ 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Saanite and Loyalty 
Write setey for our Illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information <4 you. Mailed free. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with 
modern and efficient management, the Combs Con- 
servatory affords you opportunities not obtainable 
elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional 

rivilege of orchestra routine and_accompaniment. 

sproonl relations with Univ. of Pa. Six spacious 
buildings. Dormitories for Women. 


Philadelphia 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season opens Sept. 12th, 1921. Eminent faculty of 90. 
Dormitory For free catalog address 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall. 


Music 
Center 
of the 
South 


NSERVATORY 


oF MUSIc 


Noted for Individual Training 
and Personal Attention 


Success of our a stern of special individual 
assures success of 


pecial ug! 
"public and rivate recitals 


ts. dormitary information. 
J. McCLAIN, President 
240 W. Broad way, Louisville, Ky. 


Institute of Musical Art 
Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school. Pro- 
vides a thorough and omoenenen, musical education in 
all branches, and is equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. dress SECRETARY. 
NEw YOrK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
Send for Full Descriptive Booklet. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Ave. 


Ithaca Conservatory. of. Music. 
e School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 

advantages in concert work. All ihstruments, 
ocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training, Grad-' 
uates shysical 

to teach in » A 


of Musical, Public. ble te and 
Training Departments le 
State Public Schools. Courses _with world 
famous artists in epartinents. School year 
opens September 2: 

THE REGISTRAR, 2 ‘Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. | 


Montessori, Kind arten 
The Hedley School Primary and 
dren physically and socially normal, yet who re- 
quire ‘indiviadal instruction and perponal attention. In. 
ustrial and domestic Hedley, 
resident physician. sar nei 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside, ‘Box %, miles from 


Parkside Home School 


A home school for the care and training of child 
retarded in development; also rt ous children. ‘Work 
adapted to bring out latent abilit BR ae attention 
tos h defects. Maust, M + Principal. 

ICHIGAN, Muskeg: 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. The 

best in the West. Indorsed by Tdugators and Physicians, 
E. HAYDEN TROWBRIDGE, M.D, 

Missour!, Kansas City, D827 Forest Avenue. 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and Schoo} 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five buildings—Cottage 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban-home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 ane from Philadelphia, 
. Woops, Princi pal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


Marydell 


Do you want your backward child cured of its affliction? 
A reputable physician will take 7 cases, at his beautiful 
home, for treatment—teaching » own dairy and 
chickens. Address MARYDELL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical vulva 
Manualtraining and all branches. Open year around. Terms 
75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AuGusT A.Boup7, 
NEW YorK, Binghamton, 110 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, “origina tor 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the medical profession, has written 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage 
mailing. dress 

BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 

2472 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indian 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why | to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering cad 
ad pe cured most Advanced Scientific Method 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


STAMME 


eo stammer attend no stammering school 
get my FREE BOOK entitled 


“STAMM: 
Its Origin ory 
Advanced Natural Method et of Cure” 
Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
ual Spect Magazine.” best equipped and most 


vod Neturel Methods, ime-beat. A sc! 
LLAR si 
jestera School, 1 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wir 


The North-Western 


20 
- 
bush Conser 
| 
|| 
cert work. Largest, most complete con- 
servatory in the South. Private and class 
ft under faculty of noted 


ladelphia, 
incipal. 


affliction? 
beauti! 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Industrial Arts Househ 


School of 
Trade C 


| Rochester, N. Y. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 37th Year 


and professional training for men women 


ing for teachers of vocational work. 


Electricity, Chemistry, Architecture, especially designed 
for those with previous experience. 
tions as Superintendents and Factory Managers. 
Modern Dormitory. 

Write Dept. C for Illustrated Bulletin. 


old Arts Applied Arts 


vee- and one-year courses in all depar! 
Industrial Arts. Three years normal industrial train- 
One-year No 


ourse. Special two-year courses in Mechanics, 


Prepares men for posi- 


State course desired. 
Ath & N ics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATTERN MAKING 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


Aninteresting illustrated book- 
let (free) on ch ng a voca- 
Com the exceptional opportu- 
and how to avail pa of these adve 
MOTION PICTURE — COMM MERCIAL PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical m 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy Cam- 
eras and Materials furnished free. The School 1 of Recog- 
nized Superiority. Call or write for Catalog No. 95. 
N. Y. I of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N. Y. OR 505 State St., Bklyn. 


— 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “tnd Derec 


Civil Mechanical Electrical 


mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. P! 
and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distin 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Especial 


shops, Laboratories, Library, 
be sure to write. Expenses iow. Ad 


Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials, Rich in higher aggtemetion, higher sci 
ann 


ence and 
for those short in “i me 
adapted to 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


No entrance examination or High School sipiams eet Modern 


If interested, 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C St., Angola, Ind. 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 
‘E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


‘of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Kroadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, Lil. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Dayand night classes, ex- 
pert instructors. Free use of up-tu- 
date equipment. Easy payments. 
Call or catalogue L. 


write for free 


Colorado Schools Mines 


(Est. 1874) 


Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest mining college in the United States; located in 
heart of nation’s-greatest mining districts, where practically 
every mined and smelted; 10 buildings: tuition nominal; 
studentsin demand. Four-year courses in metal minin: ing, chemical engi- 
neering, metallurgy and mining geology. “Ast fer for catalog, free. 
Autumn Term begins September 5, 1921 
Registrar, Box C, School of Mines, Golden, Coloradu 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 
Founded to further human relations in industry. Edu- 

cational Division—One Year Coo — bt Course, Fight 

weeks Intensive Course, Eveni Labor Analysis 

Division. Placement Division. eachers’ ‘Summer Course. 
NEw YorK City, 17 West 47th Street. 


— course given to both Day an 
ew Free catalog, state course. 
E. St.. Dent. 47 


Evening Compl Bi 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 


ractical training in this great professio 
make your successful future a certainty. 
all branches of Electrical Science and aaateeien: 


Electrical Engin 
with B. S. Degree in 3 Years 


12 to 36 months. and 
utom 


months. 


A place for every student. Up- 
to-date atories—faculty 
Write fo: 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
- Dept. C-7 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 30th year. Textile ——. Poster and 
Commercial Advertising, Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
oration, Illustration, Historic ee Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders 

NEw YorK City, 160 Avenue. 


COLLEGE OF DEN- 
University of Louisville TISTRY. Offers a four- 
year course leading to ‘D.D.8. degree. Term opens Se 
tember 19th, 1921. Registration closes py sony er 30th. 
Classes to 50. Addr 
ILESTON, M.D., D. DS S., Dean. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, Box 190. 


Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 
J. E. ROESSLER, 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, University Hall, Box 4 


National School of Fine & Applied Art 


Interior Decoration, Costume, Poster, Commercial De- 
sign. Illustration. Life. Catalog 
FELIX President. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1505 Penna. Ave. 


Harvard University Dental School 
A field of bi Unlimited demand for skilled 
dentists. This se ool offers thorough and efficient training 
in this profession. One year in college a for woos 
Write for particulars. EUGENE H.SmitH, D.M.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Layton School of Art 


Successors to the Church School of Art. Two-year 
courses in Commercial Art, pate Decoration, Costume 
Design, Industrial Art and Normal Art. For catalog Tae 
dress CHARLOTTE PARTRIDGE, Directo 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukeo, 158 Mason Street. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineer- 
ing. Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Gov- 
ernment. Mild climate, average temperature 56°. Mining 
district. Write for catalogue. 
NEw MEXIco, Socorro. 
or more than 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Biectrical 
uates to secure 


Engineering 


and promotions. Theoret:ea: and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam an. Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students cons: uct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical os Course with diploma complete 


reproof dormitor! 
hai. Naboratories, shops. 
L Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept.28,1921. 


men with training are in de 


SS ELECTRICAL 


BLISS CAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


National College “Ress. 
Chiropractic 


20 Ashland Bivé. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. ted. dint opportunity 
self-help unlimited nter quarterly. 


373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ear term. 14th year. 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course, with Foquired attendance at 
clinics internesbip, leads t Beg r of 
Osteo opety. raduates adm itted to 

Examinations (including those of New ‘York and and 
practice successfully throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories 
for study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, logy, bacteriology, surgery. 
nected with t w and thoroughly equipped O 

pa thic Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities 
or clinical experience 

School course. Next term opens September 20, 


For catalog and particulars address 


The Registrar, Box C, 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of 
Massachusetts 


High School Graduates admitted to 
Collegiate Depart ment 
School 
School of Osteopathy 
Two Years Premedical Training 
admits to 
School of Medicine 
Two Years High School Training 
admits to 


School of and 
The Preparatory School 


For catalog address John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Learn 


Good-payi: tiene 6 in the best studi th 
years we have sucesnsfolly taught 
“Photography, Ph Photo-Engra 
Color Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit — 
self for an advanced position at — Day 
faay: living inexpensive. t and best school of 
Skind. Write for catalog 


TLLINOIS of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


AND SCIENCE — Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriology. 
Comets courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
rtunities to earn uring course. Catalogue. 
ENNSYLVANIA, eiphia. 


‘« Mining Engineer 


t ning not overcrowded. The 
"Mich gan ‘college of Mines (est. 1886) located in 
e heart of one of the greatest copper mining dis 
tote of the world offers a unique combination of 
theoretical instruction with practical oopeenee in 
a four-year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Its breadth affords foundation 


of instruction. Managers of large regu- 
larly lecture to classes, on affords unusual 
rtunities for geological st py Nine buildings, 
Vi orous Athletics, Bowling: 

.C.M. Men make Good 
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Houghton, 
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kee, Wir ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. , 


for the cleverest solutions of a mystery 


an ‘*Alias the Lone Wolf’’, a serial by Louis Joseph 

Vance, now appearing in Cosmopolitan, a mag- 
nificent collection of jewels owned by The Countess 
de Montalais, mistress of the Chateau de Montalais 
disappears under the most unusual circumstances. 
In a synopsis of the story so far, together with the 
installment in this issue which you will find on page 
86, you may read all you have to know in order to 
continue the story in the August and September 
issues of Cosmopolitan. 


After reading the synopsis and the installment in 
this issue you willreadily see that the chief interest in 
“Alias the Lone Wolf” centers about the Lone Wolf’s 
infatuation for the Countess de Montalais, her faith 
in him and his promise to recover her stolen jewels. 


The trail is lng—the pursuit fascinating—the plot 
thrilling—but through it all, the reader constantly 
wonders how the Lone Wolf, clever as he is, will be 
able to restore the Montalais jewels to their rightful 
owner, and how he will do it—7f he does. 


Louis Joseph Vance, author of ‘‘Alias the Lone 


_ Wolf’’ has solved the mystery in his own way. His 


solution will appear in the concluding installment, 
which will be published in September Cosmopolitan. 

But you will have your own ideas as to how 
the jewels might be recovered by the Lone Wolf. 
It is for your skill in solving this mystery, your tal- 
ent for writing your solution in the cleverest, brief- 
est, most concise manner that the publishers of 
Cosmopolitan offer a total of $5000 in cash awards. 


This is the Question You Have to Answer: 
“How might the famous Montalais jewels be recovered?” 


Your solution need not be the same as Mr. Vance’s. This is not a 
guessing contest in any sense of the word. It is purely a test of 
your acuteness, your analytical powers, your method of _reason- 
ing and your ability to write good, strong descriptive English. 


The requirements of this contest 
are easy to fulfill 

1. Write five hundred words or less giving your ver- 

sion of how the Montalais jewels might be recovered. 


2. You may mail your solution (or as many solutions 
as you desire) any time between now and midnight of 
August 12, 1921. Solutions postmarked after that 
time will not be considered. 


3. This contest is open to you whether you are a sub- 


The solution that, in the opinion of the judges 
named below, most nearly fulfills the above con- 
ditions will receive the capital prize of $2,000. The 
next best solution in merit in the opinion of the 
judges will be awarded $1,000. The third contestant 
in point of merit will receive $500. The next prize 
will be $250. The next twenty-five prizes will be 
$50 each, making 29 prizes in all. 


The Judges are: 


scriber to Cosmopolitan or not. It is not necessary 
that you buy the magazine in order toenter the contest. 


4. Employees, or members of the families of em- 
ployees of the International Magazine Company or 
of the organizations of which this company is a part, 
are barred from this contest. 


5. Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon as 
the judges have arrived at their decisions. 


6. The names of the winners will appear in the 
November issue of Cosmopolitan which will be pub- 
lished in October. 


7. No manuscripts will be returned and we cannot 
undertake to answer any questions. 


Wm. J. Burns, famous inter- 
national detective and he 
of The William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency, 
c. 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Ray Long, Editor-in-Chief of 
Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s Inter- 
national, Good Housekeep- 


ing, Harpers Bazar, Motor, 
Motor Boating, and Vice- 
President of the Internatioral 
Magazine Company. 


Fannie Hurst, author of 
“Star Dust,’’ “‘Humoresque,’’ 
“Guilty,” and other stories. 


J. Mitchel Thorsen, Business 
Manager of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


Louis Joseph Vance, author 
of “Alias, the Lone Wolf” - 
and other novels. 


Contest Editor, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Room 100, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 
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Wherever you goit is easy tosee that 
the Sedan is the car of which all the 
members of the family are fondest 


It is no more mother’s car than 
father’s—and ‘no more theirs 
than the car for all the children 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


CEE 
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There is constant danger 
in an oily skin 


F your skin has the habit of con- 

tinually getting oily and shiny— 
you cannot begin too soon to correct 
this condition. 


A certain amount of oil in your skin 
is necessary to keep it smooth, velvety, 
supple. But too much oil not only 
spoils the attractiveness of any girl’s 
complexion—it actually tends to pro- 
mote an unhealthy condition of the skin 
itself. 

A skin that is too oily is constantly 
liable to infection from dust and dirt, 
and thus encourages the formation of 
blackheads, and other skin ‘troubles 
that come from outside infection. 


You can correct an oily skin by 
using each night the following simple 
treatment: 


**Your treatment for one week”’ 
Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations containing the treatment booklet, A Skin 
ou Love to Touch;” a trial size cake of Woodbury’ s Facial 
Soap; and samples of the new Woodbury Facial Cream, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Address The 
og ergens Co., 1607 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
f you’ live in Canada, address<The Andrew Jergens 

Co., “thee 1607 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


With warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbury’s Facia] Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly —always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold. If possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

Special treatments for each type of 
skin are given in the famous booklet 
of treatments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a 
month or six weeks. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


MOVE AROUND BEFORE THE IVY 

BEGINS TO CLIMB UP YOUR 

A Vacation Editorial—By George Ade 
HEN the days are long, get ready to file off the ball and chain. 


Wait until the asters are blooming and then, no matter where you 
are, go somewhere else. Only. an oyster remains forever at.the old’: 
homestead. 


If the all-wise Arranger had meant for you to look out of the same window 
all the time, he wouldn’t have given you legs. 


The planet you are now visiting may be the only one you ever see. Even || 
it you get a transfer, the next one may not have any Grand Canyon or | 
Niagara Falls. 


Move around before the ivy begins to climb up your legs. 


_ It is true that a rolling stone gathers no moss, but it gets rid of the rough " 
corners and takes ona lovely polish. Besides, who wants to be covered with moss? |= 


Go on a journey every year so that you may jolt out of your brittle head’ 
. piece the notion that our home township is the steering-gear of the universe. 


Some hermits are learned, but only the travelers are wise. 


If you have earned a vacation, take it. The time has come to exchange 
your cold currency for some new sensations. You are due to accept a reward 
for all the years of sacrifice and denial. But you worry. If you splurge around 
and have a good time, maybe the children will not have all the funds they need, 
fifteen years hence, to keep them in red touring cars and squirrel coats. 


You are afraid to make a will reading as follows: 
“Dear Offspring: Go out and get it, the same as I did.” 


Think of the thousands of worthy old people now penned up at home who 
ought to be scooting about in henrys and lake steamers and Pullman cars, round- 
ing out the long day of toil with a late afternoon of gleeful enjoyment! It 
wouldn't cost them a cent. The heirs would pay all the bills. 


We need in this country many Night Schools for Old People. It is time to 
declare for the rights and privileges of the passing generation. The world and 
the fullness thereof do not belong entirely to the flapper with the concealed ears 
and the dancing tadpole whose belt-line is just below the shoulder-blades. 


Take your vacations while you can get them. F-entually you may not be 
able to name the spots you are going to visit next. 
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HIS is the phrase they love to say: 
“Just like a man!" 
You can hear it wherever you chance to stray: 
“Just like a man!” 
The wife of the toiler, the queen of the king, 
The bride with the shiny new wedding-ring 
And the grandmothers, too, at our sex will fling, 
“Just like a man! 


Cranky and peevish at times we grow: 
“Just like a man!" 

Now and then boastful of what we know: 
“Just like a man!" 

Whatever our failings from day to day— 

Stingy, or giving our goods away— 

With a toss of her head, she is sure to say, 
like a man!” 
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By oacar SL. Guest 


Decoration by WT, Benda— 


Unannounced strangers we bring to tea: 
“Just like a man!” 

Heedless of every propriety: 
Just like a man!” 

Grumbling at money she spends for spats 

And filmy dresses and gloves and hats, 

Yet wanting her stylishly garbed, and that's 
“Just like a man!” 


Wanting attention from year to year: 
“Just like a man!” 

Seemingly helpless when she's not near: 
“Just like a man!” 

Troublesome often, and quick to demur, 

Stull remaining the boys we were, 

Yet soothed and blest by the love of her: 
Just like a man!” 
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JAIIES CUR WOO 


DRAWN FROM LIFE BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 


I HAVE read thousands upon thousands of stories, but I can think of no fiction ever 
published thet is so sympathetically, lovingly close to the heart and soul of Nature as 
these new stories by Mr. Curwood. Here is the poetry of love and adventure and romance 
that inspires you with the glory of living—tike the song of the breeze: in- the trees and the 
plashing of the brook. THE EDITOR 
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“Peter, he was here ag'in 
Mister Roger,’ Nada cried softly. 
“And he told me I was pretty r* 


COUNTRY BEYOND 


The First of a New Series of Short Stories of the Far Northwest 
By 


James 


Illustrations 


by 


OT far from the rugged and storm-whipped north shore 
of Lake Superior, and south of the Kaministiqua, 
yet not as far south as the Rainy River waterway, 
there lay a paradise lost in the heart of a wilderness 

world—and in that paradise “a little corner of hell.” 

That was what the girl had called it once upon a time, when 
sobbing out the shame and the agony of it to herself. That was 
before Peter had come to leaven the drab of her life. But the 
hell was still there. 

One would not have guessed its existence, standing at the bald 
top of Cragg’s Ridge this wonderful thirtieth day of May. In 
the whiteness of winter one could look off over a hundred square 
miles of freezing forest and swamp and river country, with the 
gleam of ice-covered lakes here and there, fringed by their black 
spruce and cedar and balsam—a country of storm, of deep 
snows, of men and women whose blood ran red with the thrill 
and the hardship and the never-ending adventure of the wild. 

But this was spring. And such a spring as had not come to 
the Canadian north country in many years. 

Just under Cragg’s Ridge lay the paradise, a meadow-like 
sweep of plain that reached dewn to the edge of Clearwater 
Lake, with clumps of poplars and white birch and darker tapes- 
tries of spruce and balsams dotting it like islets in a sea of ver- 
dant green. 


Oliver Curwood 


Walt Louderback 


In the edge of a clump of this timber lay Peter. The love 
of adventure was in him, and to-day he had sallied forth on his 
most desperate enterprise. For the first time he had gone 
alone to the edge of Clearwater Lake, half a mile away; 
boldly he had trotted up and down the white strip of beach 
where the girl’s footprints still remained in the sand, and 
defiantly he had yipped at the shimmering vastness of the 
water, and at the white gulls circling near him in quest of dead 
fish flung ashore. Peter was three months old. Yesterday he 
had been a timid pup, shrinking from the bigness and strangeness 
of everything about him; but today he had braved the lake trail 
on his own nerve, and nothing had dared to come near him, in 
spite of his yipping, so that a great courage and a great desire 
were born in him. 

Therefore, in returning, he had paused in the edge of a great 
clump of balsams and spruce, and lay flat, his sharp little eyes 
leveled yearningly at the black mystery of its deeper shadows. 

And as he lay there, desire and indecision struggling for mas- 
tery within him, no power could have told Peter that destinies 
greater than his own were working through the soul of the dog 
that was in him, and that on his decision to go in or not to go 
in—on the triumph of courage or cowardice—there rested the 
fates of lives greater than his own, of men, and women, and of 


little children still unborn. 
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Nada’‘s face 
did not whiten. 
And there was 

a new thing 
in the odd twist 
of her red lips 

as she said 


tauntingly, 


oughta die!” 


At last he rose from his squatting posture, and stood upon 
his feet. He was not a beautiful pup, this Peter Pied-bot—or 
Peter Club-foot, as Jolly Roger McKay—who lived over in the big 
cedar swamp—had named him when he gave Peter to the girl. He 
was, in a way, an accident, and a homely one at that. His father 
was a blue-blooded fighting Airedale who had broken from his 
kennel long enough to commit a mésalliance with a huge big- 
footed and peace-loving Mackenzie hound—and Peter was the 
result. He wore the fiercely bristling whiskers of his Airedale 
father at the age of three months; his ears were flappy and big, 
his tail was knotted, and his legs were ungainly and loose, with 
huge feet at the end of them—so big and heavy that.he stumbled 
frequently, and fell on his nose. One pitied him at first—and 
then loved him. For Peter, in spite of his homeliness, had the 
two best bloods of all dog creation in his veins. Yet in a way 
it was like mixing nitro-glycerin with olive oil, or dynamite and 
saltpeter with milk and honey. 


Peter’s heart was thumping rapidly as he took a step toward 


the deeper shadows. He swallowed hard, as if to clear a knot 
out of his scrawny throat. But he had made up his mind. 
Something was compelling him, and he would go in. Slowly the 
gloom engulfed him, and once again the whimsical spirit of fatal- 
ism had chosen a trivial thing to work out its ends in the ro- 
mance and tragedy of human lives. 

Grim shadows began to surround Peter, and his ears shot up, 
and a scraggly brush stood out along his spine. But he did not 
bark, as he had barked along the shore of the lake, and in the 
green opens. Twice he looked back to the shimmer of sunshine 
that was growing more and more indistinct. As long as he 
could see this, and knew that his retreat was open, there still 
remained a bit of that courage which was swiftly ebbing in the 
thickening darkness. ‘But the third time he looked back the 
light of the sun was utterly gone! ; . 

And now, as he stood there, his whole soul burning with a 
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desire to see his way out, Peter began to hear strange sounds. 
Strangest of all, and most fearsome, was a hissing that came and 
went, sometimes very near to him, and always accompanied by 
igrating noise that curdled his blood. Twice after that he saw 
the shadow of the great owl as it swooped over him, and he flat- 
tened himself down, the knot in his throat growing bigger and 
more choking. And then he heard the soft and uncanny move- 
ment of huge feathered bodies in the thick shroud of boughs 
overhead, and slowly and cautiously he wormed himself around, 
determined to get back to sunshine and day as quickly as he 
could. It was not until he had made this movement that the 
teal chill of horror gripped at his heart. Straight behind him, 
directly in the path he had traveled, he saw two little green 
balls of flame! : 

It was instinct, and not reason or experience, which told Peter 
there was menace and peril in these two tiny spots blazing in 
the gloom. He did not know that his own eyes, popping half 


Jed’s face 
turned livid 
when he saw 


who it was, 
and he drew 
himself up, 


his yellow 
teeth 
snarling 


at her. 


“You 


spy. he cried. 

“If you were 
a man— 
Id kill 


you!” 


out of his head, were equally terrifying in that pit of silence, 
nor that from him emanated a still more terrifying thing—the 
scent of dog. He trembled on his wobbly legs as the green eyes 
stared at him, and his back seemed to break in the middle, so 
that he sank helplessly down upon the soft spruce needles, wait- 
ing for his doom. In another flash the twin balls of green fire 
were gone. In a moment they appeared again, a little farther 
away. Then a second time they were gone, and a third time 
they flashed back at him—so distant they appeared like needle- 
points in the darkness. Something stupendous rose up in Peter. 
It was the soul of his Airedale father, telling him the other thing 
be running away! And in the joy of triumph Peter let out a 
yelp. 

In that night-infested place, alive with hiding things, the yelp 
set loose weird rustlings in the tangled tree-tops, strange mur- 
murings of chortling voice, and the nasty snapping of beaks that 
held in them the power to rend Peter’s skinny body into a hun- 
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dred bits. From deeper in the thicket came the sudden crash 
of a heavy body, and with it the chuckling notes of a porcupine, 
and a hoo-hoo-hoo-ee of startled inquiry that at first Peter took 
for a human voice. There followed a weird and appalling silence, 
and in that stillness Peter quested vainly for the sunlight he 
had lost. And then, ind&tinctly, but bringing with it a new 
thrill, he heard another sound. It was a soft and distant rip- 
pling of running water. He knew that sound. It was friendly. 
He had played among the rocks and pebbles and sand where it 
was made. His courage came back, and he rose up on his legs, 
and made his way toward it. At last he came to the stream, 
scarcely wider than a man might have reached across, rippling 
and plashing its way through the naked roots of trees. And 
ahead of him Peter saw light. He quickened his pace, until at 
the last he was running when he came out into the edge of the 
meadowy plain, with its sweetness of flowers and green grass and 
song of birds, and its glory of blue sky and sun. 

If he had ever been afraid, Peter forgot it now. The choking 
went out of his throat, his heart fell back in its place, and the 
fierce conviction that he had vanquished everything in the world 
possessed him. He peered back into the dark cavern of ever- 
green out of which the streamlet gurgled, and then trotted 
straight away from it, growling back his defiance as he ran. At 
a safe distance he stopped, and faced about. Nothing was fol- 
lowing him, and the importance of his achievements grew upon 
him. He began to swell; his fore-legs he planted pugnaciously, 
he hollowed his back, and began to bark with all the puppyish 
ferocity that was in him. And though he continued to yelp, and 
pounded the earth with his paws, and tore up the green grass 
with his sharp little teeth, nothing dared to come out of the black 
forest in answer to his challenge! 

His head was high and his ears cocked jauntily as he 
trotted up the slope, and for the first time in his three 
months of existence he yearned to give battle to some- 
thing that was alive. He was a changed Peter, no longer 
satisfied with the thought of gnawing sticks 
or stones or mauling a rabbit skin. At the 


crest of the slope he stopped, and yelped 
down, almost determined to go back to 


“An’ if you whispers a word to 
her, I'll break every bone in 
your body, so ‘elp me God! 
You understand?” 


that black patch of forest and chase out everything that was ip 
it. Then he turned toward Cragg’s Ridge, and what he saw 
seemed slowly to shrink up the pugnaciousness that was in hi 
and his stiffened tail drooped until the knotty end of it touched 
the ground. 

Three or four hundred yards away, out of the heart of that 
cuplike paradise which ran back through a break in the ridge, 
rose a spiral of white smoke, and with the sight of that smoke 
Peter heard also the chopping of an axe. It made him shiver, 
and yet he made his way toward it. He was not old enough— 
nor was it in the gentle blood of his Mackenzie mother—to know 
the meaning of hate; but something was growing swiftly in 
Peter’s shrewd little head, and he sensed impending danger 
whenever he heard the sound of the axe. For always there was 
associated with that sound the catlike, thin-faced man with 
the red bristle on his upper lip, and the one eye that never 
opened but was always closed. And Peter had come to fear this 
one-eyed man more than he feared any of the ghostly monsters 
hidden in the black pit of the forest he had braved that day. 

But the owls, and the porcupine, and the fiery-eyed fox that 
had run away from him, had put into Peter something which 
was not in him yesterday, and he did not slink when he came 
to the edge of the cup betweeri the broken ridge, but stood up 
boldly on his crooked legs and looked ahead of him. At the 
far edge of the cup, under the western shoulder of the ridge, 
was a thick scattering of tall cedars and green poplars and white 
birch, and in the shelter of these was a cabin built of logs. A 
lovelier spot could not have been chosen for the home of man. 
But Peter’s quizzical little eyes were not measuring the beauty 
of the place, nor were his ears listening to the singing of birds, or 
the chattering of a red-squirrel on a stub a few yards away. He 

was looking beyond the 
cabin, to a chalk-white 
mass of rock that rose 
like a giant mushroom in 
the edge of the trees— 
and he was listening to 
the ringing of the axe, and 
straining his ears to catch 
the sound of a voice. 

It was the voice he 
wanted most of all, and 
when this did not come 
he choked back a whim- 
per in his throat, and 
went down to the creek, 
and waded through it, 
and came up cautiously 
behind the cabin, his eyes 
and ears alert and his 
loosely jointed legs ready 
for flight at a sign of dan- 
ger. He wanted to set 
up his sharp yipping 
signal for the girl, but the 
menace of the axe choked 
back his desire. At the 
very end of the cabin, 
where the woodvine grew 

thick and dense, Peter had burrowed 

himself a hiding-place, and into this he 

skulked with the quickness of a rat 

getting away from its enemies. From 

this protecting screen he cautiously 
poked forth his whiskered face, to make what 
inventory he could of his chances for suppet 
and a safe home-coming. 

And as he looked forth his heart gave a sud- 
den jump. 

It was the girl, and not the man who was 
using the axe to-day. At the big wood-pile 
half a stone’s throw away he saw the shimmer 
of her brown curls in the sun, and a glimpse 
of her white face as it was turned for an it 
stant toward the cabin. In his gladness he 
would have leaped out, but the curse of 4 

- voice he had learned to dread held him back. 

A man had come out of the cabin, and 
close behind the man, a woman. The mad 
was a long, lean, cadaverous-faced creature, 
and Peter knew that the devil was in him a 
he stood there at the cabin door. His breath, 
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if one had stood close enough to smell it, was heavy with whis- 
key. Tobacco juice stained the corners of his mouth, and his 
one eye gleamed with an animal-like exultation as he nodded 
toward the girl with the shining curls. 

“Mooney says he’ll pay seven-fifty for her when he gets his 
tie-money from the Government, an’ he paid me fifty down,” 
he said. “It’ll help pay for the brat’s board these last ten years 
—an’ mebby, when it comes to a show-down, I can stick him 
for a thousand.” 

The woman made no answer. She was, in a way, past answer- 


“We'll make it, Peter,’ she whispered. ‘We ain't afraid, are we, baby? We'll make it—sure—sure—we'll make it——" 


ing with a mind of her own. The man, as he stood there, was 
wicked and cruel, every line in his ugly face and angular body a 
line of sin. The woman was bent, broken, a wreck. In her 
face there was no sign of a living soul. Her eyes were dull, 
her heart burned out, her hands gnarled with toil under the 
slavedom of a beast. Yet even Peter, quiet as a mouse 
where he lay, sensed the difference between them. He had 
seen the girl and this woman sobbing in each other’s arms. 
And often he had crawled to the woman’s feet, and occa: 
sionally her hand had touched him, and frequently “ had 
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given him things to eat. 
when the man was near. 

The man was biting off a chunk of black tobacco. Suddenly 
he asked, 

“ How old is she, Liz?” 

And the woman answered in a strange and husky voice, 

‘Seventeen the twelfth day of this month.” 

The man spat. 

“Mooney ought to pay a thousand. We’ve had her better’n 
ten years—an’ Mooney’s crazy as a loon to git her. He’ll pay!” 

“Jed—” The woman’s voice rose above its hoarseness. 
“Jed—it ain’t right!” 

The man laughed. He opened his mouth wide, until his yellow 
fangs gleamed in the sun, and the girl with the axe paused for a 
moment in her work, and flung back her head, staring at the two 
before the cabin door. 

“Right?” jeered the man. “Right?” That’s what you been 
preachin’ me these last ten years "bout whiskey-runnin’, but it 
ain’t made me stop sellin’ whiskey, has it? An’ I guess it ain’t 
a word that’ll come between Mooney and me—not if Mooney 
gits his thousand.” Suddenly he turned upon her, a hand half 
raised to strike. ‘An’ if you whisper a word to her—if y’ 
double-cross me so much as the length of your little finger—I’ll 
break every bone in your body, so ’elp me God! You under- 
stand? You won’t say anything to her?” 

The woman’s uneven shoulders drooped lower. 

““T won’t say ennything, Jed. I—promise.” 

The man dropped his uplifted hand with a harsh grunt. 

“T’ll kill y’ if you do,” he warned. 

The girl had dropped her axe, and was coming toward them. 
She was a slim, bird-like creature, with a poise to her head and 
an up-tilt to her chin which warned that the man had not yet 
beaten her to the level of the woman. She was dressed in a 
faded calico, frayed at the bottom, and with the sleeves bobbed 
off just above the elbows of her slim white arms. Her stockings 
wr-e mottled with patches and mends, and her shoes were old, 
and worn out at the toes. 

But to Peter, worshipping her from his hiding place, she was 
the most beautiful thing in the world. Jolly Roger had said 
the same thing, and most men—and women, too—would have 
agreed that this slip of a girl possessed a beauty which it would 
take a long time for unhappiness and torture to crush entirely 
out of her. Her eyes were as blue as the violets Peter had thrust 
his nose among that day. And her hair was a glory, loosed by 
her exertion from its bondage of faded ribbon, and falling about 
her shoulders and nearly to her waist in a mass of curling brown 
tresses that at times had made even Jed Hawkins’ one eye light 
up with admiration. And yet, even in those times, he hated 
her, and more than once his bony fingers had closed viciously in 
that mass of radiant hair, but seldom could he wring a scream 
of pain from Nada. Even now, when she could see the light of 
the devil in his one gleaming eye, it was only her flesh—and 
not her soul—that was afraid. 

She faced the man, a little out of the reach of his arm. 

“T told you never again to raise your hand to strike her,” she 
cried in a fierce, suppressed little voice, her blue eyes flaming 
loathing and hatred at him. “If you hit her once more—some- 
thing is going to happen. If you want to hit anyone, hit me. 
I kin stand it. But—look at her! You’ve broken her shoulder, 
you’ve crippled her—an’ you oughta die!” 

But the man did not strike, nor did he reach out to grip his 
fingers in the silken mass of Nada’s hair. He laughed, as if 
something was choking him, id turned away with a toss of his 
arms. 

‘You ain’t seein’ me hit her any more, are you, Nady?” he 
said, and disappeared around the end of the cabin. 

The girl laid a hand on the woman’s arm. Her eyes softened, 
but she was trembling. 

a ve told him what’ll happen, an’ he won’t dare hit you any 
more,” she comforted. ‘If he does, I’ll end him. I will! I'll 
bring the police. I’ll show ’em the places where he hides his 
whiskey. I’ll—I’ll put him in jail, if I die for it!” 

The woman’s bony hands clutched at one of Nada’s. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that,” she pleaded. “He was good 
to me once, a long time ago, Nada. It ain’t Jed that’s bad—it’s 
the whiskey. You mustn’t tell on him, Nada—you mustn’t!” 

“T’ve promised you I won’t—if he don’t hit you any more. 
He kin shake me by the hair if he wants to. But if he hits 

you——” 

She drew a deep breath, and also passed around the end of 
the cabin. 

For a few moments Peter listened. Then he slipped back 


But it was seldom he heard her voice 


The Country Beyond 


through the tunnel he had made under the woodvine, and saw 
Nada walking swiitly toward the break in the ridge. He fol- 
lowed, so quietly that she was through the break, and was pick- 
ing her way among the tumbled masses of rock along the farther 
foot of the ridge, before she discovered his presence. 
glad cry she caught him up in her arms and hugged him against 
her breast. 

“Peter, Peter, where have you been?” she demanded. ‘I 
thought something had happened to you, and I’ve been huntin’ 
for you, and so has Roger—I mean Mister Jolly Roger.” 

Peter was hugged tighter, and he hung limply until his mis- 
tress came to a thick little clump of dwarf balsams hidden among 
the rocks. It was their “secret place,’’ and Peter had come to 
sense the fact that its mystery was not to be disclosed. Here 
Nada had made her little bower, and she sat dcwn now upon a 
thick rug of balsam boughs, and held Peter out in front of her, 
squatted on his haunches. A new light had come into her eyes, 
and they were shining like stars. There was a flush in her 
cheeks, her red lips were parted, and Peter, looking up—and 
being just dog—could scarcely measure the beauty of her. But 
he knew that something had happened, and he tried hard to 
understand. 

“Peter, he was here ag’in today—Mister Roger—Mister 
Jolly Roger,” she cried softly, the pink in her cheeks growing 
brighter. ‘‘And he told me I was pretty!” 

She drew a deep breath, and looked out over the rocks to the 
valley and the black forest beyond. And her fingers, under 
Peter’s scrawny armpits, tightened until he grunted. 

““Peter—he said he didn’t want to do anything wrong to me, 
that he’d cut off his hand first. He said that! And then he 
said—if I didn’t think it was wrong—he’d like to kiss me——”’ 

She hugged Peter up close to her again. 

“And—I told him I guessed it wasn’t wrong, because I liked 
him, and nobody else had ever kissed me, and—Peter—he didn’t 
kiss me! And when he went away he looked so queer—so white- 
like—and somethin’ inside me has been singing ever since. I 
don’t know what it is, Peter. But it’s there!” 

And then, after a moment, 

“Peter,” she whispered, “I wish Mister Jolly Roger would 
take us away!” 

The thought drew a tightening to her lips, and the pucker of 
a frown between her eyes, and she sat Peter down beside her 
and looked over the valley to the black forest, in the heart of 
which was Jolly Roger’s cabin. 

“Tt’s funny he don’t want anybody to know he’s there, ain’t 
it—I mean—isn’t it, Peter?” she mused. ‘‘He’s livin’ in the old 
shack Indian Tom died in last winter, and I’ve promised not to 
tell. He says it’s a great secret, and that only you, and I, and the 
Missioner over at Sucker Creek know anything about it. I’d like 
to go over and clean up the shack for him. I sure would.” 

Peter, beginning to nose among the rocks, did not see the flash 
of fire that came slowly into the blue of the girl’s eyes. She was 
looking at her ragged shoes, at the patched stockings, at the 
poverty of her faded dress, and her fingers clenched in her lap. 

“T’d do it—I’d go away—somewhere—and never come back, 
if it wasn’t for her,” she breathed. ‘‘She treats me like a witch 
most of the time, but Jed Hawkins made her that way. I kin 
remember——” 

Suddenly she jumped up, and flung back her head defiantly, so 
that her hair streamed out in a sun-filled cloud in a gust of wind 
that came up the valley. 

“Some day, I’ll kill ’im,” she cried to the black forest across 
the plain. “Some day—I will!” 

She followed Peter. For a long time the storm had been gath- 
ering in her brain, a storm which she had held back, smothered 
under her unhappiness, so that only Peter had seen the lightning- 
flashes of it. But to-day the betrayal had forced itself from her 
lips, and in a hard little voice she had told Jolly Roger—the 
stranger who had come into the black forest—how her mother 
and father had died of the same plague more than ten years ago, 
and how Jed Hawkins and his woman had promised to keep her 
for three silver fox skins which her father had caught before the 
sickness came. That much the woman had confided in her, for 
she was only six when it happened. And she had not dared to 
took at Jolly Roger when she told him of what had passed since 
then, so she saw little of the hardening in his face as he listened. 
But he had blown his nose—hard. It was a way with Jolly Roger, 
and she had not known him long enough to understand what it 
meant. And a little later he had asked her if he might touch her 
hair—and his big hand had laid for a moment on her head, as 
gently as a woman’s. 

Like a warm glow in her heart still (Continued on page 126) 
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The Story 
of a Young Man 
Who Knew All 
About Women 


Miles Brewster 
and the Super-Sex 
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You can always depend upon the excellence of a 
story by Frank R. Adams —just as you can 
depend upon the excellence of CosMOPOLITAN. 
He has permanently established himself as one of 


the big stars among short story writers. 


Tllustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


ILES BREWSTER HIGGINS—but who was never 
rng that—knew all about women and scorned 
em. 

He knew, for instance, that women who are 
mothers are too darn sympathetic—the way Mrs. Higgins had 
acted the night he came home after quarreling with Irene, and 
she had found him in his room crying and had held him in her 
arms and kissed him as if that could heal a scar that had seared 
his soul forever! It made him feel like a fool! He knew, too, 
that older women, like his Grandmother Brewster, for instance, 
have altogether too humorous an outlook on life. Witness her 
sprightly question every time Miles left the house of an evening, 
“Going courting, Brewster? No? Better telephone that girl, 
then, or she’ll have the police out dragging the river for you.” 

Merciful gods, could anything be less comic, especially after 
Irene had passed cut of his life forever, leaving the future noth- 
ing but one great big empty mess of aches and pains? 

And as for girls the age of Miles’s sister, Colline, why didn’t 
their Satanic master put them in charge of the violent ward in 
his sanitarium instead of sending them to otherwise Christian 
households? 

It seems scarcely worth while to say anything about Irene at 
all so long as she was out of his life forever, but perhaps it may be 
as well to mention her in passing because she was so alluring that 
it left an awful lump just back of your tonsils to think that you 
would never see her again except perhaps in the distance (if you 
didn’t go to South America to finish your days). 

Irene belonged to the ranks of starry-eyed cherubs who would 


Of course, he was only going through 
the form of an engagement in order 
to break her heart later. 


never be convicted of anything by a male jury. But she 
did not mean all that her eyes said—it was only excess current 
going through the resistance coil and the splendid vigor of her 
slim and graceful body was exactly as innocent as that of a colt. 
Still it did attract attention. So did the practically jet black 
hair and the slightly tawny coloring of her skin. Some of her 
perhaps jealous contemporaries accused her of making up to look 
Spanish. Heaven knows. Anyway the result was a knockout. 
And she was young yet—eighteen. 

As before mentioned, all was over between Miles Brewster and 
Irene. It had been before, several times, but this was an epochal 
disturbance. 

At the Saturday night dance at the club Miles Brewster’s 
paradise had been invaded by a New York python in evening 
dress and a closely clipped mustache. He admitted that he had 
been an aviator during the war and allowed other interesting 
things about himself to be dragged out by clever inquisitors. 
The visitor had been introduced by one of the younger married 
couples who were too serene in their own happiness to realize 
what they were doing. 

As Claude, not his real name but so known to Miles Brewster 
in his scornful self-communion, had come without a girl, several 
of the swains had to sit out one or more numbers while the dash- 
ing stranger danced with their partners. 

Miles Brewster drew three of these chances to think to music. 
Irene had made a horrible hit with Claude. 

Miles Brewster grew sulkier each time; after the third dance 
he was enveloped in a cloak cof gloom which rendered han well- 
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nigh invisible to the naked eye. He was also roost- 
ing in the dense shadows at the far end of the 
veranda. .So Irene and Claude did not see him 
when they came out to promenade in the air. 

“You're the most fascinating woman I ever met,” 
the beau was saying, “‘and that includes the famous 
beauties of New York and Paris.” 

Miles wanted to shout, “Get a trowel and spread 
that stuff a little thinner,”’ but Irene made him sick 
when she answered: 

‘You've no idea how interesting it is to meet 
and talk to a man of the world like yourself.” 

There was some more conversation which Miles 
did not catch and then before anyone of them was 
expecting it Claude had kissed her rather breath- 
lessly 


Miles was stunned. His girl! 

Well, no, evidently not his girl. 
evidently not his girl. 

“T should not have dene that,’ Claude was say- 
ing. “I should have thought of that young chap 
you came with, what’s his name? You're engaged 
to him, aren’t you?” ; 

She was. Miles had forced her to admit it just 
the evening before. 

But Irene was replying, ““Oh, you mean Miles 
Brewster Higgins. We’re just good friends. He’s 
a mere boy of twenty.” 

Ye gods and little fishes. “‘A mere boy!” It 
was quite true that Miles was still a month under 
voting age, but the way he referted to himself was 
as ‘‘a man around twenty-one.” There is con- 
siderable difference. 

Anyway it capped the climax, put the final wisp of 
straw on the prohibition emblem. He might have. 
forgiven everything else but that she should humili- 
ate him in the eyes of his enemy by belittling his 
manhood. That was too much. 

Irene tried to square herself on the way home 
with Miles. They were riding in Miles’s speedster 
which, while painted red and cut so rakishly décol- 
leté that you had to sit on the floor to driveit, was * 
nevertheless exactly what it was, as anyone could 
tell who got a glimpse at its rear axle or heard it 
snort. The name of this sardine can was ‘‘The 
Tinker’s Damn.” 

Miles managed to maintain his reserve. He was 
courtly but distant. Irene, whe very seldom played 
any role but that of ingénue coquette, was for this 


More and more 


occasion almost matronly. So, when Miles finally 
admitted that he was sore and even told about hav- 
ing seen the kiss, she was not aghast and contrite 
as she might have been. 

What she said was, *‘You can’t expect a girl my age to go 
around with ineligibles all my life.” 

“Your age? When did you get so old? You're only eighteen 
and I’m practically twenty-one, three years older.” 

“But, Miles, dear,” patronizingly, “a girl is ever and ever so 
much older than a boy. Why I know a girl my age who is mar- 
ried and has a child.” 

“‘What’s that? I know a fellow my age who’s had two.” 

“You don’t any such thing. Even if you did it doesn’t prove 
anything. I’ve known for some time that our affair was not 
serious. Probably you will find some one else whom you will care 
more for, some little quiet homebody. You and I would be 
dreadfully unhappy—I have too much individuality ever to 
make a good wife. Why can’t we be just pals the way we have 
been and go to dances together——” 

“Where I can sit out by myself while you kiss some speckle- 
faced, slant-eyed——”’ 

“Hush, Miles, that’s a good boy. Besides he isn’t any of those 
things. You mustn't be jealous of Mr. St. John. He is out of my 
life forever. That kiss was just an experience which I shall put 
away in the lavender of sweet memory. A woman of my tem- 
perament has to have experiences or she would die of sheer ennui. 
That’s why I’m no mate for a steady young fellow like yourself. 
I must have some one who can lead me, not one who will constant- 
ly drag me back.” 2 

“Oh lord,” groaned Miles. ‘I won’t drag you back, not when 
I get enough money to light out cf here.” 

“How could we ever get married? 


< That’s another point. 
You haven’t any money.” 


Miles Brewster's paradise had been invaded by a New York 
other interesting things about 


“I’ve got a hundred dollars. 

“Yes, and what’s that? It took you a year to save it ard you 
had most of it to start with from your grandmother. You'll be 
an old man by the time you’ve got a thousand.” 

“Tf that’s all you think about—money!”’ 

“It isn’t, but a girl has to be sensible.” 

“You weren’t so sensible until that St. John dummy horned in.” 

“There you go, using kid expressions like ‘horned in.’ How 
can you expect a woman to take you seriously?” 

They were at Irene’s home by this time and were sitting quat- 
reling in ** The Tinker’s Damn” in front of the house. Miles 
kept the engine running because the only really good way to start 
it was to push the car to some hill and let gravity turn the 
motor over. 

It was at this point that an upstairs window in Irene’s home 
opened and her father poked out his night cap and said: “Is 
that you, Irene, or the milkman?” ‘ 

Irene’s father was an unsympathetic soul with a small town 
reputation for repartee which he lived up to even in the bosom df 
his family. His remarks put a finish to the party and to any hope 
there might have been of reconciliaticn. If Miles had been left 
alone with Irene for half an hour longer he might have succumbed 
to the hypnosis of her nearness and apologized for having seet 
her kiss that enemy alien. Frequently before he had awakened 
from a daze with a recollection of having been placed in the wrong 
like that. j 

It was very late when Miles went home with the tearstained 
face with which his mother found him when she came to his room 
to kiss him good night. 
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python in evening dress who admitted that he had been an aviator during the war and allowed 


himself to be dragged out by clever inquisitors. 


Everyone but that selfsame mother kidded him the next day 
just as if a heart pained any the less because it was a young one 
and had never been hurt much before. Is it not more reasonable 
to contend that the first time love strikes the rocks the catas- 
trophe is more serious than later when, disillusioned, one rather 
expects it? 

Pause, now, and consider for a moment the Higgins family. 
There were five of them, including Grandma Brewster, Mrs. 
Higgins’s mother.- Financially they were dependent upon a small 
lumber-yard which specialized in fine hardwood for building 
purposes. You probably know already without being told that 
building materials have not been in great demand for several 
years. Some hardwood concerns have thousands of board feet 
of fine flooring on hand that they bought in 1917. Most of them 
also have several mortgages which they have accumulated since 
that time. 

Mr. Higgins’s business was no exception. It promised to revive 
as soon as the building program opened up in the spring, but that 
was all that could be said of it. He had borrowed enough money 
on it to keep his family going, but he rather hated to contemplate 
the length of time it would take to buy back the title to the 
Property which had once been so clear of encumbrance. 

Miles Brewster worked for his father. It was because of the 
business depression that he had not been sent to college but, 
instead, had gone into the “‘ yards.” 

Mr. Higgins was a proud man, proud of his family, proud of the 
business that he had built up without aid from anyone. He was 
especially vainglorious about the success of his lumber company 
because it had been achieved in the face of the scepticism of his 


wife’s family who had “never thought much of him either as a 
business man or as a relative. 

Besides that they were Brewsters and had come over with the 
Bolshevists on the Mayflower, while he was a Higgins which, so 
far as he knew, was,a name which originated in Indiana. 

Now they were all gone, the Brewsters, all but the mother who 
in spite of the fact that she had an account in nearly every bank 
in the county preferred not to keep up a lonely establishment and 
instead visited around with her two children, showing a marked 
preference for his own household. The fact that she maintained 
the family tradition by affecting to be amused at his business 
ability did not irritate him any more. He let it pass as an old 
woman’s idiosyncrasy. Nevertheless the fence was up and he 
never had and never would have asked for a helping hand, not if 
the ship was going down with all hands. 

Because Grandma Brewster had a sarcastic tongue and never 
hesitated about using it, everyone in the family feared her lash 
except her daughter. The latter, Mrs. Higgins, had taken her 
stand once and for all when she married in spite of hell and 
high water and, having faced the music then, had carried on 
oblivious to the family jibes. So now her mother left her severe- 
ly alone. 

The morning after the dance Miles reported for duty as usual 
in the office at the “yards.” But his broken heart was certainly 
not in his work and after the fourth discovered error during the 
forenoon his father lost patience. 

“For heaven’s sake, boy, forget your love affairs just this once 
and put your mind on the lady whose head appears upon the 
silver dollar. If you weren’t my son ‘you'd have been fo just 
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twice so far this morning and I’d have a bright young chap like 
Ferry Garson in here.” 

Miles had some pride too. “‘ Very well, father,” he said, white- 
lipped. ‘You won’t have to repeat that. As I go out I'll tell 
your stenographer to telephone to Mr. Garson.” 

Mr. Higgins realized that perhaps he had been too harsh and 
he wished that he might call the boy back. But you can’t be 
making allowances all the time in business and even hearts must 
break outside of office hours. 
be back. 

Mites was positive that he never would return. He had a 
hundred dollars in the bank and there was South America. This 
break with his father made it easier. All the world against him 
—it was time he struck out as a lone wolf. 

A lone wolf! Miles rather liked the idea and he dramatized 
himself in the part, scowling at inoffensive strangers as he passed 
and being especially brutal, mentally, to a policeman who was 
directing traffic at Main and Broadway. 

He kept it up at home. It helped him to bear his mother’s 
sympathy and later, his father’s defensive grufiness at dinner. 
A man doesn’t know exactly how to treat a discharged employee 
whom he is obliged to meet constantly under his own roof. 

Fortunately there was a diversion after dinner. Cousin Roy 
arrived fcr his annual visit. Roy wasn’t Miles’s cousin but was 
related vaguely and called himself cousin, especially when he 
needed money. Not that he ever borrowed cash outright, but 
once every year or so he showed up selling stock in something, 
mines, water-power, public utilities, in Africa or some remote 
continent—whatever was the stock-fad ef the period. ‘This year 
it was oil and Rcy represented a syndicate called the Baby Blue 
Petroleum and Refining Corporation. They certainly put out a 
very nice looking prospectus, smelling significantly of mange 
remedy. Mr. Higgins, however, refused to buy. 

Roy had the courtly and carefree attractiveness of the ad- 
venturer, of the wanderer. His refusal to .worry endeared 
him to Miles Brewster’s imaginaticn. He would be a carefree 
soldier of fortune like Roy. Perhaps there had been a woman in 
the older man’s life too. Miles tentatively suggested as much 
in a private conversation with Roy and the latter admitted it. 

‘‘A man is merely a plaything in the hands of the women who 
cross his path from the cradle to the grave. He may boast that 
he is the master of his fate but in his heart he cringes and acknowl- 


edges that it is always a woman’s hand which points him on 


the road of destiny. They are the super-sex.”’ 

That was certainly one swell phrase and the way he said it and 
the way Miles Brewster subsequently repeated it to himself it 
sounded very mournful. 

Later, in talking to Roy, Miles hinted vaguely at his trouble, 
told it as something which had happened to a friend of his and 
confided that his friend was even then planning the South 
American adventure or as much of it as could be accomplished 
on a hundred dollars. Strangely enough Roy took a very prac- 
tical viewpoint when he heard about the friend’s hundred dollars. 

“Tt would be manifestly impossible for your friend to do this 
thing right on one hundred dollars. No, I doubt if it would be 
anything but a ghastly fizzle.” 

Miles Brewster was conspicuously despondent. 

‘“‘But there is a way,” Roy suggested finaliy. 

Even Miles Brewster suspected immediately what the way was 
but an hour’s silver tonguing by Roy anesthetized his native 
caution. Besides Roy had some convincing arguments. 

One of them was: ‘‘Admitting that it is a long chance. A 
hundred dollars is practically no use to a man who is starting out 
on a life of adventure. He might as well have nothing as a 
hundred dollars. But a hundred invested in Baby Blue would, if 
the company pans out even moderately, amount to several thou- 
sand dollars and might even run to a hundred thousand. Think 
what could be done on a hundred thousand. The world would be 
at your feet—I mean at the feet of your friend.” 

Miles Brewster took the gambler’s chance. Cousin Roy de- 
parted, Miles’s secret and Miles’s hundred safe in his bosom. In 
exchange Miles had a memorandum receipt for his money for 
which, the receipt stated, a stock certificate for one thousand 
shares of Baby Blue would be forthcoming as soon as the transfer 
was arranged at the offices of the company. 

The next event in the life of Miles Brewster Higgins was one 
of those things which are occurring to real people all over the 
United States every day but which, in a story, make the critic 
reach for the rubber stamp labelled *‘improbable coincidence.” 

The Baby Blue Petroleum and Refining Co. struck oil! 

This would not be so very remarkable in itself, but when you 
consider that the company had been organized solely fcr the 
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purpose of selling stock and not with the idea of ever drilling 
more than just enough to satisfy casual inspection by the com- 
mon or garden “‘sucker”’ it lines up along with the miracles of 
Holy Writ. Why, the initial well was not even located ina 
district that had shown any previous signs of oil. 

And the stock sky-rocketed. Stayed up, too. 

Miles Brewster heard of his good luck indirectly. His father 
read of it in the papers one morning. Miles still lived at home in 
spite of the strained commercial relations with the Higgins 
Lumber Company. 

‘“‘Can you imagine Cousin Roy having picked a live one?”’ in- 
quired Higgins, Sr., rhetorically. *‘ After all these years of selling 
hot air he has at last peddled a gold brick that was solid all the 
way through. I’ll bet he didn’t know it himself. And to think that 
this was the one time I refused to go into one of his schemes.” 

““What has happened?” Mrs. Higgins asked without caring. 

Mr. Higgins informed the circle which with one exception 
listened with scant attention. The exception tried to assume an 
air of nonchalance and wondered if the thumping of his heart 
would betray him. 

Miles had never dreamed that his long shot would actually pan 
out. Why, at the price of Baby Blue today ke was worth several 
thousand dollars. If they struck any more wells, stock would go 
up because their holdings were so great, the paper said. 

Miles finally left the table so that he could emcte privately in 
the sanctuary of his own room. Good lord, he was wea!thier 
than his father! Wealthier than Irene’s father. 

The great idea did not crystallize immediately as the result 
of the above thought but it came eventually. Perhaps Miles 
Brewster had read his Monte Cristo recently. If it hadn’t been 
for the fact that he had a motive of revenge his subsequent 
actions would certainly have qualified him for the part of the 
villain of the piece. 

Irene had broken his heart. Very well, he would grind hers 
underneath his heel. His father had discharged him, had practi- 
cally told. him that he would rather have an outsider in his busi- 
ness than his own son. Very well, also. He’d learn, too late, 
what sort of a business man his son was. 

The first move in Miles Brewster’s campaign was a visit to 
Mr. Haynes, President of the First National Bank. The Pres- 
ident was rather surprised at a call from the young man of the 
family but received him nevertheless. He was more surprised 
when the cbject of the young man’s visit was revealed to him. 
Miles wanted to take up his father’s notes! Upon the President’s 
inquiry ‘not too sceptical) as to what he proposed to take them 
up with Miles told him the story and showed him the receipt for 
the oil stock. 

The bank official acknowledged with respect that he was in 
the presence of a potential financial power but naturally refused 
to turn over the notes until the money wasin hand. However, he 
would do all in his power to assist Mr. Higgins, Jr., in the transac- 
tion and would certainly not press the company for payment of 
the paper, now long past due. 

Miles had scarcely hoped for immediate action and he left 
after a mutual agreement had been arrived at. It was only a 
matter of exchanging cash for paper after he had sold a small 
block of his stock. 

And then he’d see how his father liked to be working for the 
son whom he had virtually turned out of his office. He’d see! 
The mere thought made the whole day bright for Miles. 

That afternoon Miles wrote Rey a special delivery letter asking 
that the stock be forwarded as soon as practicable and thanking 
him gratefully for the tip. 

Miles had not said anything to Mr. Haynes of the First 
National about secrecy, so the latter telephoned Mr. Higgins and 
complimented him upon his son. 

Mr. Higgins, who couldn’t think of anything meritorious which 
Miles had ever done, was mystified and feared that his banker 
was being sarcastic. So he replied in a noncommittal fashion and 
as soon as possible went over to the bank to see what it was all 
about. 

‘“‘He’s a fine boy,”’ Mr. Haynes told him after explaining what 
had happened and receiving Mr. Higgins’s surprised acknowledg- 
ment that he did not know Miles had the oil stcck. ‘‘Of course 
I couldn’t give him your notes off-hand like that, but I will as 
socn as the fermalities are complied with. In the meantime never 
mind about the interest which is due and if you need any cash 
I can arrange, an additional loan of a few thousand.” 

Mr. Higgins, dazed, waved away the temptation to borrow 
further just at that time. It was sufficient relief to have the 
bugaboo of immediate foreclosure staved off. He went back to 
the office wondering. 
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Names were erased so quickly from their programs to make room for his that Miles was startled. 
What was this talisman that he possessed? 


As he left the bank the president called after him. “Ask And Miles was home this very minute plotting her downfall. 
Miles to come over to my place for dinner some evening this In imagination he could already feel her heart crunching beneath 
Wek. Irene has been wondering why he hasn’t been around.” his heel. He would take her up to the pinnacle, show her what 

Yes, Irene was the daughter of the First National Bank. she might be as his wife and then he (Continued on Page mz) 
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Mary made a gesture of impatience. 
“He makes me uncomfortable,” 
che said. “I never 


liked him.” 


A Humorous Incident 


By 


Ben Ames Williams, 


one of the young writers who is making 
modern American literature 


Illustrations by Thornton D. Skidmore 


UDGE HOSMER’S study was on the second floor of his 
home. Nota pretentious room. Calf-bound volumes on 
the shelves that lined the walls; a comfortable chair under 
a reading light; a work table on which books, papers, pen 

and ink were usually littered; and a more formal desk where, in 
laborious longhand and disdaining the services of a stenographer, 
the Judge wrought out his opinions. There was a homely honesty 
about the room; a clean suggestion of common sense and’ funda- 
mental decency; a certain uprightness. Rooms much used do thus 
at times reflect the characteristics of those who use them. 

The Judge was, this evening, at the desk and writing. He used 
a stiff, stub pen; and he wrote slowly, forming the large char- 
acters with care, forming the pellucid sentences with equal care. 
He consulted no notes; it was his custom to clarify the issues in 
any case so thoroughly in his own thoughts that there could be 
no hesitation when the moment came to set those issues down. 
Half a doz.n sheets, already covered with his large hand, lay at 
his elbow. His pen was half-way down another when a light 
knock sounded upon his closed door. 

The Judge finished the sentence upon which he was engaged, 
then lifted his eyes and looked across the room and called: 

“Come, Mary.” 

40 


His wife opened the door 
and stepped inside. She shut 
it behind her, and crossed to 
her husband’s chair, and 

dropped her hand lightly on his head. 
He lifted his own hand to smooth hers 
caressingly. 
‘Almost through?” she asked. 
He nodded. “Another line o 
two.” 

“Jim Cotterill is down-stairs,” she told him. 

The Judge seemed faintly surprised. “Jim?” he repeated. 
And added thoughtfully, half to himself, ‘Well, now.” 

“He says there’s no hurry,” she explained. ‘Says he just 
dropped in for a word or two. Just to say howdy.” 

“That’s—neighborly,” her husband commented. ‘Course, 
I’ve seen him every day, in court. But I haven’t had a chance to 
talk to him. To ask him how things are, down home.” 

She nodded; smiling. “Another of your scruples, Bob?” 

“It wouldn’t hardly have looked right,” he agreed. “The 
other side were doubtful, anyway, knowing I’d been attorney for 
the Furnace a few years ago, and knowing Jim and me wert 
townsmen.” 

“T know,” she assented. : 

“Case is finished, now, though,” he commented. ‘Tell Jim 
I’ll be through in fifteen or twenty minutes. You entertall 
him, Mary.” . 

She made a gesture of impatience. ‘He makes me uncomfort- 
able,” she said. ‘I never liked him.” : 

The Judge smiled. “Oh, Jim’s all‘right. He’s fat; and hes4 
little bit slick. But he means all right, Ireckon. Give him a cigal 
and ask after his folks. He’ll do the talking for both of you 
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She nodded, moving toward the door. “Yes,” she assented; | 
and asked: “‘I haven’t bothered you?” (3 

The Judge smiled. ‘‘Lord, Honey, you never bother me.” 

But when the door had closed behind her, his countenance was 
faintly shadowed. Concern showed in his eyes, dwelt there. He 
remained for a little time motionless, absorbed in some thought 
that distressed him. In the end, there was a suggestion of effort 
in his movements as he picked up his pen and began again his 


The Judge smiled. “Oh, Jim's 
allright. Give him a cigar and 
ask after his folks. He'll do 
the talking for both of you.” 


slow and careful writing. Bethany Iron Furnace against John 
Thomas, David Jones, et al. His decision. 

It was half an hour later that the Judge came out of his study 
to the head of the stairs and shouted down them: “Hi, Jim!” 
Cotterill, a certain impatience increasingly manifest in his eyes, 


Al 


had been talking with Mrs. Hosmer. He answered, and the 


~Judge called to him: ‘Come along up.”’ 


‘Mrs. Hosmer followed the attorney into the hall and watched 
him climb the stairs. A short, bald man with a countenance that 
was always good-natured, but never prepossessing. She saw him 
grip her husband’s hand at the top, panting a little from the 
ascent. They turned together toward the Judge’s study, and she 
went back into the living room. . 

“This is neighborly of you, Jim,”’ Judge Hosmer was 
saying, as he closed the study door behind them. “Come 
in and set. Have a stogie. I’m glad you didn’t hop 
back down home without coming to say hello.” 

Cotterill’s rather small eyes whipped toward the 
older. man, then away again. ‘“‘I didn’t figure we ought 

to get together while the case was going on,” he ex- 
plained. - Both men, meticulous and precise in 
their professional utterances, dropped easily into 

the more colloquial idiom of their daily life. 
“Right enough,” Judge Hosmer agreed. 
“Fair enough. But no harm now. How’re 

tricks, anyhow? Folks well?” 

“Yes, well enough. Were when I left. 
I’ve been too busy to do 
much letter writing, since 

I came up here.” 

“They have sort of 
kept you humping, 
haven’t they?” the Judge 
agreed. 

“Well, that’s my job,” 
Cotterill told him; and 
the Judge assented. 

‘Sure, that’s your job.” 

A little silence fell be- 
tween these two. The 
Judge, tall and lean, with 
bushy brows above his 

wide-set_ eyes, 
studied the fat lit- 
tle man with some 
curiosity. Cotterill 
seemed indisposed ° 
to speak; and the 
other asked at last: 
“Family all well, 
Jim? ” 

“Well? Sure. 
Fine.” 

“What’s the 
news, anyway?” 
the Judge insisted. 
“T haven’t heard 
from the folks 
lately.” 

The attorney leaned back 
in his chair, somewhat more 
at ease; and he smiled. 
“Well,” he said. “Things 
go along about the same. 
Folks down home are right 
proud of you, Judge.” 

“‘Sho,” said Hosmer, dep- 
recatingly. 

“Yes, they are,” Cotterill 
insisted good-naturedly. 
“Yes, they are. I was talking 

to old Tom Hughes, when he sent for 
me about this case, in the beginning. 
He told me to give you my regards 
and good wishes.” 

“That was neighborly of him.” 

Cotterill nodded. ‘‘Tom’s always 
been proud of you, you know, Bob. 
Course, being at the head of the Fur- 
nace the way he is, he runs a lot of 
votes in the county; and he’s always 
kind of figured that he elected you. 


Helped, anyway. Feels like he’s done something to put you where 


you are. He liked you,.when you were handling their business, 
too. I guess the Old Man kind of feels like you were his own son.” 

Hosmer’s thin, wide mouth drew into a smile. “A fatherly 
interest, eh? Tom’s a good old man.” 
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“Well, he’s not the only one down there that feels that way 
about you, Bob. You know how the folks there stick together. 
The men that amount to anything. Tom’s bunch. Old Charley 
Steele, and Dave Evans, and that crowd. They’ve always been 
back of you. Sort of feel as though you were one of them.” 

“Best friends I’ve got in the world,” Hosmer agreed. 

Cotterill chuckled. ‘Matter of fact, it’s right funny to see 
them watch the papers when you're sitting in one of these big 
cases up here. Bragging to strangers chat you’re from there.” 

“Yeah,” Hosmer remarked encouragingly. He watched the 
fat little lawyer, an ironic question in his eyes. 

“They’re all getting ready to get behind you and push, when 
vou run again,” Cotterill assured him. “Dave Evans said, here 
just the other day, that you could get pretty near anything you 
wanted to, if you watched your ste>. It means a lot to have the 
home town folks back of you, you xnow. There’s a neat bunch 
of votes down there, Bob.” 

““Sure,”’ the Judge agreed. 

Cotterill opened his hands with a frank 

gesture. “Of course, they’re all watching 
this case, right now. It’s pretty important 
to the Furnace, you know. Not much in 
this one case, but it’s a precedent. Reckon 
it would cut into the business they do down 
there quite a bit if things went wrong. ‘Tom 
says to me when we first talked about it: 
‘You got to win this case 
Jim. If you don’t, it’s going 
to cost us money.’ And 
what hurts the Furnace 
hurts the town.” 

He hesitated; and the 
Judge said slowly and pleas- 
antly: “You’re dodging 
around corners, Jim. What's 
on your mind?” 

Cotterill swung toward the 
other, leaning a little for- 
ward in his chair. ‘‘Well—’’ 
he began, then hesitated: 
“Bob, you know my reputa- 
tion, I guess?” 

“T know you're reputed to 
be—successful,” said the 
Judge. If there was in his 
word anything of criticism 
or of reproach, Cotterill paid 
no heed. 

““T mean, you know, that 
I’ve the reputation of going 
right after what I want. No 
wabbling around.” 

“Have you, Jim?” 

“T’m coming right to the 
point now.” 

“Come ahead.” 

The fat little man hitched 
his chair a little nearer the 
other’s. His voice was low- 
ered. He gesticulated with 
a pudgy finger. 

“First thing,” he ex- 

plained, “I want to be sure 
you understand just how im- 
portant this is. To us, and 
to you, too. It’s business with us; but it’s a policy 
with you. That’s what I want you to understand. 
They haven’t asked you for anything because they 
helped you get started; and they don’t aim to. Not 
for what was done for you then. But we can’t 
afford to lose this case now.” 

Hosmer said slowly: ‘Case is finished, Jim. De- 
cision is all written. It’s in that envelop there.” 
He pointed toward the top of his desk. 

Cotterill shot a glancein that direction; and beads of 
sweat started upon his forehead. “‘That’s all right,” he said. “‘No 
need of going into that. Iknow I’m not muchas a trial lawyer. I 
know I fell down on this case. Facts and law were with us; but I 
didn’t get the stuff into the record the way I’d ought to, and some 
of our witnesses didn’t stand up when Marston got after them. 
Marston’s a good lawyer; but there’s more to trying a case than 
the court end of it. I’m trying my case right now, Bob.” 


Comprehension came 
swiftly into her eyes: 
she cried rebellious- 
ly: * You've lived 
those old tales 


down!" 


The Judge did not reply. He seemed to have settled into g 
certain stony calm; his eyes were steady and inscrutable. Cot. 
terill waited for an instant, then swung swiftly on. 

“Thing is,” he said. ‘‘You want to figure whether you're 
going to stand with us, and have us back of you; or whether yoy 
want to stand with this other bunch. They were against you at 
the start. You know that. And they’re not going to shift now 
even if you’re good to them. They'll just figure you’re scared. 
You’re coming up for reelection one of these days. Maybe fora 
bigger job. And if we’re solid back of you, you can have anything 
you want. You know that, Bob. But if we split, you’re a goner, 
There’s the whole thing. You stick with us, and we'll stick with 
you. You throw us, and we’ll—remember it. We’re not asking 

favors for what we have done, but for 
what we figure to do. See?” 

He stopped short, watching the other 
shrewdly. The Judge at first made no 
move, said no word. His eyes were 
thoughtful; and his glance was not turned 
toward the other man. 

“Do you see?” Cotterill repeated. 

“T—see what you mean,” said. the 
Judge, slowly. 

“Then what do you say?”’ the fat man 
insisted. 

Judge Hosmer swung slowly to face 
him. There was something judicial in 
his tones, even and calm: and his col 
loquialisms were gone. 

“T’m not ambitious—in a_ political 
way,” he replied. 

Jim Cotterill watched him, marked the 
apparent hesitation in his answer; and the 
fat man licked his tips, and looked bchind 
him toward the door with something fur- 
tiveinhismanner. Then jerked his chair 
still nearer to the other, with the button- 
holing instinct always so strong in his ilk, 

And laughed in an unpleasant way, 
“All right, Bob,” he said. “All 
right. I get you. We’re ready to 
meet you on that ground, too.” 
“On what ground?” the Judge 
asked tonelessly. 

Cotterill whisperingly ex- 
plained. ‘‘We know your 
affairs pretty well, Bob,” he 
said, assuringly. ‘‘You’ve 
got a reasonable salary; but 
it’s none too much. You like 
to live comfortable; and no 
body blames you. Evety- 
body feels the same way. 
There are a lot of folks 
that’d like to be friendly, 
help you out. If you wanted 
they should. And there are 
a lot of ways they could help 
you. Any way you like.” 

“What way?” Judge Hos 
mer insisted. 

Cotterill’s embarrassed reluctance, if such 
an emotion can fairly be attributed to the 
man, passed before the Judge’s encouraging 
inquiry. “There’s that mortgage,”’ he sug- 

gested. “I know it’s a burden to you. It ain't 
that you need the money. You're paying six 
per cent. on it, and making more than that on 
the money it releases for you. Pays any man 
with a business head to borrow at six per cent. 
That’s all right. But maybe there are times 
when you fret a little bit about that mortgage. 
Well, Judge, you don’t need to. Easiest thing 
in the world to have it tore up. All you got to 
do is say the word.” 

The Judge did not say the word. Cotterill pursued the subject. 

“Maybe there’s something else,” he suggested. “I take it 
you’re a business man, but I may be wrong. Maybe you don’t 
know where to get any better than six per cent. for your money. 
If that’s the trouble, we can help you, too. You don’t know the 
market. Not your business to. But there are men that do know 
it. Factis, they are the tharket, Judge, -Phey make it jump over 
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“Talk to you?” th. Tudge repeated. ‘Why. Jim. I aim to do considerable more than talk to you.” 


a stick whenever they like. Old Tom is in with them. And 
they'd be glad to show you the way. You wouldn’t have to 
worry. You just open an account. Put in as much as you like. 
Ican guarantee it’ll double and double for you, pretty regular. 
Handled right. You can call it a speculation; but it’s not that. 
Not when the market is trained, way it is. You see how I 
mean? ” 
The Judge said nothing at all; and Cotterill threw out his hands 
with an insinuating gesture. ‘‘Or,” he suggested, “it may be 


you haven’t got any loose money to put in. That’ll be all right. 
They’ll carry the account for you. Carry it, and take care of it 
and whenever they make a turnover, mail your check to you. 
You cash it, that’s all there is.” There was no answering gleam 
in the Judge’s eye; and Cotterill added hurriedly, ‘“ Maybe the 
notion of a check bothers you. It does leave a trail. But cash 
don’t. And cash can be got. There won't be any trouble about 
that. Nor about how much. We’re reasonable people. So are 
you. ‘Come on, Bob; what’s the answer?’’ (Continued on page 134) 
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Palomar 


A Great Novel 
of the 
Great New West 
By 
Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrations by 


H. R. Ballinger 


NCE again a tragic 
scene had been en- 
acted under the 
shade of the catalpa 

tree before the Farrel hacienda. 
The shock of a terrible, unexpected trend of events 
heralded by the arrival gf Pablo Artelan and his victim 
had, seemingly, paralyzed John Parker mentally and 
physically. He felt again a curious cold, weak, empty 
feeling in his breast. It was the concomitant of defeat; 
he had felt it twice before when he had been over- 
whelmed and mangled by the wolves of Wall Street. 

He was almost nauseated. Not at sight of the dusty, 
bloody, shapeless bundle that lay at the end of Pablo’s 
riata, but with the realization that, indirectly, he had 
been responsible for all of this. 


— Pablo’s shrill, agonized denunciation had fallen upon 
deaf ears, once the old majordomo had conveyed to Parker the The old Indian was . 
information of Don Mike’s death. sitting up. At sight of - 
“The rope—take it off,’’ he protested to the unconscious Parker he commenced we 


Pablo. “It’s cutting him in two. He looks like a link of to curse bitterly, in 
sausage! Ugh! A Jap! Horrible! I’m smeared—I can’t Spanish and English, 
explain—nobody in this country will believe me—Pablo will this invader who had 
kill me——”’ brought woe upon the 
He sat down on the bench under the catalpa tree, covered house of Farrel. But 
his face with his hands and closed nis eyes. When he ventured John Parker was a white man. 
again to look up, he chserved that Pablo, in falling from his “Shut up, you saddle-colored old idol,”’ he roared, and shit 
horse, had caught one huge Mexican spur on the cantle of his Pablo until the latter’s teeth rattled together. “If the misc 
us saddle and was suspended by the heel, grotesquely, like a dead __is done it can’t be helped—and it was none of my making. 
fowl. The black mare, a trained roping horse, stood patiently, yourself together and tell me where this killing occurred. We' 
her feet braced a little, still keeping a strain on the riata. got to get Don Miguel’s body.” 
Parker roused himself. With his pocket knife he cut the For answer Pablo snarled and tried to stab him, so Parkt 
spur strap, eased the majordomo to the ground, carried him to recalling a fragment of the athletic lore of his youth, got 
the bench and stretched him out thereon. Then, grasping the wristlock on the old man and took the dirk away from il 


- mare by the bridle, he led her around the adobe wall; he shud- ‘Now then,” he commanded, as he bumped Pablo’s he 
dered inwardly as he heard the steady, slithering sound behind against the adobe wall, “you behave yourself and help me! 
her. Don Miguel and-bring him in.” 

— “Got to get that Thing out of the way,’’ he mumbled. The Pablo’s fury suddenly left him; again he was the se 


great barn door was open; from within he could hear his chauf- respectful, deferential to his master’s guest. ‘Forgive ! 
feur whistling. So he urged the mare to a trot and got past the _ se/ior,” he muttered, “I have been crazy in the head.” 

barn without having been observed. An ancient straw stack “Not so crazy that u didn’t do a good job on that 

stood in the rear of the barn and in the shadow of this he halted, murderer. Cor. sow, old chap. Buck up. We can't 


removed the riata from the pommel, dragged the body close to after him in my automobile. Have youSome sort of wagot “Gr 
the stack and with a pitchfork he hastily covered it with old, “Si, senor.” — fon 
weather-beaten straw. All of this he accomplished without any “Thea come inside a moment. We both need a drink. Weg *or 

i 


purpose more definite than a great desire to hide from his wife shaking like a pair of dotards.”y th 
and from his daughter this offense which Pablo had thrust He picked up Pablo’s dirk ind gave it back to the old maj © M 


upon him. Pablo acknowledged this ceurtesy with a bow and followed the’ ra 

He led the black mare into the barn and tied her. Then he _ Parker’s rodm, where the latter poured two glasses of whit - i 

returned to Pablo. Silently they drank. pad eff 
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A Story that Presents a Problem Vital to 


“Gracias, senor. I go hitch up one team,” Pablo 
Promised and disappeared at once. 

For about ten minutes Parker remained in his room, 
thinking. His wife and Kay had started, afoot, to visit 
the Mission shortly after Don Mike and Pablo had left 
the ranch that morning, and for this Parker was duly 
grateful to Providence. He shuddered to think what 
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the effect upon them would have been had they been 


Every American: 


The young Spanish-Irish 
“Don Mike” Farrel, re- 
ported killed in the World 
War, unexpectedly turns 
up -to claim his beloved 
California principality, 
the Rancho Palomar, from 
the powers of high finance 
and the encroachments of 
the Japanese. Pending 
the legal adjustments, Don 
Mtke shares his home with 
his chief antagonist, John 
Parker, of Wall Street, the 
father of the girl Kay. 
While riding over the 
ranch, Don. Mike is shot 
from ambush by a Japa- 
nese; his majordomo, 
Pablo, stalks and kills the 
outlaw and drags his body 
at the end of a rope to 
Parker’s door. 


present when Pablo made his spectacular en- 
trance; he rejoiced at an opportunity to get himself 
in hand against the return of Kay and her mother to 
the ranch house. 

“That wretched Okada,” he groaned. ‘He con- 
cluded that the simplest and easiest way to an im- 
mediate consummation of our interrupted deal would 
be the removal of young Farrel. So he hired one of 
his countrymen to do the job, believing or at least 
hoping, that suspicion would naturally be aroused 
against that Basque, Loustalot, who is known to have 
an old feud with the Farrels. Kate is right. I’ve 
trained with white men all my life; the moment I 
started to train with pigmented mongrels and Orien- 
tals I had to do with a new psychology, with mongrel- 
ized moral codes—ah, God, that splendid, manly fellow 
killed by the insatiable lust of an alien race for this 

land of his they covet. God forgive me! 
And poor Kay——” 

He was near to tears now; fearful that 
he might be caught in a moment of weak- 
ness, he fled to the barn and helped Pablo 

hitch a team of draft 
horses to an old spring 
wagon. Pablo’s cus- 
tomary taciturnity and 
primitive stoicism had 
again descended upon 
him like a protecting 
garment; his madness 
had passed and he 
moved around 
the team briskly 
and efficiently. 
Parker climbed 
to the seat be- 
side him as Pab- 
lo gathered up 
the reins and 


Tn a dry watercourse 

they found the body 

of Don Mike lying face 

downward. “Poor, poor boy.” 
Parker cried ogonizedly. 
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started out of the farmyard at a fast 
trot. 

Ten minutes later they paused at the 
mouth of the draw down which Farrel 
had been riding when fired upon. Pablo 
turned the team, tied them to an oak 
tree and started up the draw at a swift 
dog trot, with Parker at his heels. 

Jammed rather tightly in a narrow 
little dry watercourse that ran through 
the center of the draw they found the 
body of Don Mike. He was lying, face 
downward; Parker saw that flies al- 
ready rosetted a wound thick with blood 
clots on top of his head. 

“Poor, poor boy,” Parker cried ago- 
nizedly. 

Pablo straddled the little watercourse, 
got a grip around his master’s body and 
lifted it out to Parker, who received it 
and laid the limp form out on the grass. 
While he stood looking down at Don 
Mike’s white, relaxed face, Pablo knelt, 
made the sign of the cross and com- 
menced to pray for the peaceful repose 
of his master’s soul.- It was a long 
prayer; Parker, waiting patiently for 
him to finish, did not know that Pablo 
recited the litany of the dying. 

“Come, Pablo, my good fellow, you’ve 
prayed enough,” he suggested present- 
lv. ‘Help me carry Don Miguel down 
to the wagon—Pablo, he’s alive!” 

“Hah!” Pablo’s exclamation was a 
sort of surprised bleat. ‘Madre de 
Christo! Look to me, Don Miguel. 
Ah, little dam’ fool, vou make believe 
to die, no?”’ he charged hysterically. 

Don Mike’s black eyes opened slight- 
ly and his slack lower jaw tightened in 
a ghastly little grimace. The trans- 
ported Pablo seized him and shook him 
furiously, meanwhile deluging Don Mike 
with a stream of affectionate profanity 
that fell from his lips like a benediction. 

“‘Listen,” Don Mike murmured pres- 
ently. ‘‘Pablo’s new litany.” 

“Rascal! Little, wicked heretic! 
Blood of the devil! Speak, Don 
Miguel.” 

“Shut up! Took your—time—get- 
tinz me—out—confounded ditch— 
damned—lazy—beggar——” 

Pablo leaped to his feet, his dusky 
face radiant. ‘‘You hear!” he yelled. 
“Senor Parker, you hear those boy give 
to me hell like old times, no?” 

“You ran—you colorado maduro good- 
for-nothing—left me stuck in—ditch— 


let bushwhacker—get away—fix you 
for this, Pablo.” 

Pablo’s eyes popped in ecstasy. He 
grinned like a gargoyle. ‘‘You hear 
those boy, sefor?”’ he reiterated happily. “I tell you those 
boy he like ol’ Pablo. The night he come back he rub my 
head; yesterday he poke the rib of me with the thumb—now 
pretty soon he say sometheeng, I bet you.” 

‘Shut up, I tell you.” Don Mike’s voice, though very faint, 
was petulant. ‘“‘You’re a total idiot. Find my horse—get 
r.fle—trail that man—who shot me—get him—damn your 
prayers—get him——” : 

““Ah, Don Miguel,” Pablo assured him in Spanish, in tones 
that were prideful beyond measure, ‘“‘that unfortunate fellow 
has been shaking hands with the devil for the last forty-five 
minutes.” 

Don Mike opened his eyes widely. He was rapidly regaining 
his full consciousness. ‘ ‘‘ Your work, Pablo?” 

“* Mine—with the help of God, as vour illustriqus grandfather, 
the first Don Miguel, would have said. But you are pleased to 
doubt me so I shall show you the carcass of the animal. I roped 
him and dragged him for two miles behind the black mare.” 

Don Mike smiled and closed his eyes. “I will go home,” 


“Thrown from his horse and struck his head on a rock,”’ Kay heard het fede 
what happened?” he asked. Parker Bishe 


he said presently, and Pablo and Parker lifted him between them 
and carried him down to the waiting wagon. Half an hour 
later he was stretched on his bed at the hacienda, while Carolina 
washed his head with a soluticn of warm water and _ lysol 
John Parker, rejoiced beyond measure, stood beside him and 
watched this operation with an alert and sympathetic eye. 

“That doesn’t look like a bullet wound,” he declared, after 
an examination of the rent in Don Mike’s scalp. ‘“Resembles 
the wound made by what reporters always refer to as ‘some blurt 
instrument.’ The scalp is split, but the flesh around the wound 
- — as from a blow. You have a nice lump on your heat, 

arrel.”” 

“Aches terribly,” Don Mike murmured. ‘I had dismounted 
to tighten my cinch; going down hill the saddle had slid up oB 
my horse’s withérs. I was tucking in the latigo. When 
woke up I was lying on my face, wedged tightly in that little 
dry ditch; I was ill and dazed and too-weak to pull myself out; 
I was lying with my head down hill and I suppose I lost com 
sciousness again, after a while. Pablo!” 
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47 
in a gopher. As for my 
head—well, I was thrown 
from my horse and struck 
on a sharp rock. The 
ladies would be frightened 
and worried if they 
thought somebody was 
gunning for me. When 
Bill Conway shows up 
with your spark plugs I’d 
be obliged, Mr. Parker, if 
you’d run me in to El 
Toro. I'll have to have 
my head tailored a trifle, 
I think.” 

With a weak wave of 
his hand he dismissed 


and Pablo adjourned to 
the stables to talk over 
the events of the morn- 
ing. Standing patiently 
at the corral gate they 
found the gray horse, 
waiting to be unsaddled 
—a favor which Pablo 
proceeded at once to ex- 
tend. 

“‘ Mira!” he called sud- 
denly and directed 
Parker’s attention to the 
pommel of Don Mike’s 
fancy saddle. The raw- 
hide covering on the 
shank of the pommel had 
been torn and scored and 
the steel beneath lay ex- 
posed. ‘‘ You see?” Pablo 
queried. ‘“‘You under- 
stan’, sefior?”’ 

I must confess-I 
do not, Pablo,” 

Miguel is stand- 
ing beside thees horse. 
He makes tighter the 
saddle; he is tying those 
latigo and he have the 
head bent leetle bit while 
he pull those latigo 
through the ring. Bang! 
Those Jap shoot at Don 
Miguel. He miss, but 
the bullet she hit thees 
pommel, she go flat 
against the steel, she 
bounce off and. hit Don 
Miguel on top the head. 
The force for keel heem 
is use up when the bullet 


father explain glibly. The d *s eyebrows lifted 
hesitated 2 moment and nodded in the affirmative. 


n them 

“St, seror.” 

ly sol, fe, 1ou caught the man who shot me. What did you do with 
% and Ht “Oh, those fellow plenty good and dead, Don Miguel.” 

i " after “He dragged the body home at the end of his rope,” Parker 
ss ‘bles uplained. “‘He thought you had been done for and he must 
cant Bevegone war mad. I covered the body of the Jap with straw 


fom that stack out by the barn.” 
heal ‘Jap, eh?” Don Mike smiled. Then, after a long silence, 
a I suppose, Mr. Parker, you understand now——” 
tel i Xes, yes, Farrel. Please do not rub it in.” 
oe Okada wants the San Gregorio rather badly, doesn’t he? 
up uldn’t wait. The enactment of that anti-alien land bill that 
t litte come up in the legislature next year—do Mrs. Parker and 
meet know about this attempt to assassinate me?” 
0. 


st cO® E “They must not know. Plant that Jap somewhere and do 
t quickly. Confound you, Pablo, you should have known 
Peter than to drag your kill home, like an old she-cat bringing 


slightly. ‘Did he tell you that was 


hit thees pommel, but still 
those bullet got plenty 
force for knock Don 
Miguel seelly, no?” 

‘Spent ball, eh? I think you’re right, Pablo.” 

Pablo relapsed into one of his infrequent Gringo solecisms. 
‘You bet you my life you know eet,” he said. 

John Parker took a hundred-dollar : bill from his pocket. 
“Pablo,” he said with genuine feeling, “you’re a splendid 
fellow. I know you don’t like me, but perhaps that is because 
you do not know me very well. Don Miguel knows I had 
nothing to do with this attempt to kill him, and if Don Miguel 
bears me no ill-will, I’m sure you should not. I wish you would 
accept this hundred-dollar bill, Pablo?” 

Pablo eyed the bill askance. ‘‘What for?” he demanded. 

“For the way you handled that murdering Jap. Pablo, that 
was a bully job of work. Please accept this bill. If I didn’t 
like you I would not offer it to you.” 

“‘Well, I guess Carolina mebbeso she can use eet. But first 
I ask Don Miguel if eet is all right for me take eet.” He de- 
parted for the house to return presently with an anticipatory 
smile on his dusky countenance. ‘Don Miguel say to me, 
senor: ‘Pablo, any people she’s stay my house he’s do what she 


everybody, so. Parker 
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please. Gracias, Sefior Parker.” And he pouched the bill. 
“‘ Mille gracias, senor.” 

“Pray, do not mention it, Pablo.” 

“All right,” Pablo agreed. ‘“Eef you don’t like eet, well, 
I don’ tell somebody!” 

Bill Conway, driving up the San Gregorio in his prehistoric 
automobile, overtook Kay and her mother walking home from 
the Mission, and drove them the remainder of the distance 
back to the-hacienda. Arrived here, old Conway resurrected 
the stolen spark plugs and returned them to Parker’s chauffeur, 
after which he invited himself to luncheon. Apparently his 
raid of the night previous rested lightly on his conscience, 
and Parker’s failure to quarrel with him lifted him immediately 
out of any fogs of apprehension that may have clouded his 
sunny soul. 

“Hello, Conway,” Parker greeted him, as the old contractor 
came into the dining-room and hung his battered old hat on 
a wall peg. “Did you bring back my spark plugs?” 

“Did better’n that,” Conway retorted. ‘‘The porcelain 
on one plug was cracked and sooner or later you were bound 
to have trouble with it. So I boug’it you a new one.” 

“Do any good for yourself in El Toro this morning?” 

“Nope. Managed to put over a couple of ceals that will 
help the boy out a little, though. Attached your bank account 
and your bank stock. I would have plastered your two azto- 
mobiles, but that tender-hearted Migvel declared that was czcr- 
rying a grudge too far. By the way, where is our genial young 
host?” 

“Horse bucked him off this morning. He I‘t on a rock and 
ripped a furrow in his sinful young head. So ke’s sleeping off 
a headache.” 

“Oh, is he badly hurt?” Kay cried anxiousl:,. 

“Not fatally,” Parker replied with a faintly knowing smile. 
“But he’s weak and dizzy and he’s lost a lot of blood; every 
time he winks for the next month his head wiil ache, how- 
ever.” 

“Which horse policed him?” Bill Conway queried casually. 

“The gray one—his father’s old horse.” 

““Hum-m-m!” murmured Conway and pursued the subject 
no further, nor did he evince the slightest interest in the answers 
which Parker framed glibly to meet the insistent demand for 
information from his wife and daughter. The meal concluded, 
he excused himself and sought Pablo, of whom he demanded and 
received a meticulous account of the “accident” to Miguel 
Farrel. For Bill Conway knew that the gray horse never 
bucked and that Miguel Farrel was a hard man to throw. 

‘Guess I’ll have to sit in at this game,” he decided, and forth- 
with climbed into his rattletrap automobile and returned to 
El Toro. 

During the drive in he surrendered kis mind to a contempla- 
tion of all of the aspects of the case, and arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

Item. Don Nicholas Sandoval had seen the assassin walking 
in from the south about sunset the day previous. If the fellow 
had walked all the way across country from La Questa valley 
he must have started about two P. M. 

Item. The Potato Baron had left the Farrel hacienda about 
one o'clock the same day and had, doubtless, arrived in El 
Toro about two o’clock. Evidently he had communicated with 
the man from La Questa valley (assuming that Don Miguel’s 
assailant had come from there) by telenhone from El Toro. 

Arrived in El Toro, Bill Conway drove to the sherifi’s office. 
Don Nicholas Sandoval had returned an hour previous from the 
Rancho Palomar and to him Conway related the events of the 
morning. ‘“‘Now, Nick,” he concluded, ‘you drift over to the 
telephone office and in your official capacity cast your eye over 
the record of long distance telephone calls yesterday afternoon 
and question the girl on duty.” 

“‘ Bueno!”’ murmured Don Nicholas and proceeded at once to 
the telephone office. Ten minutes later he returned. 

“Okada talked to one Kano Ugichi, of La Questa, at 2:08 yes- 
terday afternoon,” he reported. 

“Considerable water. will run under the bridges before Kano 
Ugichi returns to the bosom of his family,” Conway murmured 
sympathetically. ‘‘He’s so badly spoiled, Nick, we’ve decided 


to call him a total loss and not put up any headstone to his - 


memory. It is Farrel’s wish that the matter be forgotten by 
everybody concerned.” 


“I have already forgotten it, my friend,’ the urbane Don 


Nicholas replied graciously, and Bill Conway departed forthwith 
for the Hotel de Las Rosas. 
“Got a Jap name of Okada stopping here?”’ he demanded, and 


The Pride of Palomar 


was informed that Mr. Okada occupied room 17, but that he wag 
ill and could not be seen. 

“He'll see me,” quoth Bill Conway, and clumped up the staing 
He rapped peremptorily on the door of room 17, then tried the 
knob. The door opened and the old contractor stepped intg 
the room to find the Potato Baron sitting up in bed, staring at 
him. Uttering no word, Bill Conway strode to the bed, scized 
the Japanese by the throat and commenced to choke him with 
neatness and dispatch. When the man’s face was turni 
purple and his eyes rolling wildly, Conway released his death. 
grip and his victim fell back on the mattress, whereupon Bil} 
Conway sat down on the edge of the bed and watched life surge 
back into the little brown man. 

“Tf you let one little peep out of you, Okada,” he threatened— 
and snarled ferociously. 

“Please, please,” Okada pleaded. “Ino unnerstan’. ’Scuse, 
please. You make one big mistake, yes, I ziak so.” 

“T do, indeed. I permit you to live, which I wouldn’t do 
if I knew where to hice your body. Listen to me, Okada. You 
sent a countryman of yours from the La Questa valley over to 
the Rancho Palomar to kill Don Miguel Farrel. I have the 
man’s name, I know the hour you telephoned to him, I know 
exactly what you said to him and how much you paid him to do 
the job. Well, this friend of yours overplayed his hand; hé 
Cidn’t succeed in killing Farrel, but he did succeed in getting 
himself captured.” 

He paused, with fine cramatic instinct, to watch the effect 
of this broadside. A faint nervous twitch of the chin and the 
eyelids—then absolute immobility. The Potato Baron hag 
assumed the “‘poker face” of all Orientals—wherefore Bill Cone 
way knew the man was on his guard and would admit nothing 
So he decided not to make any effort to elicit information, but i 
proceed on the theory that everything was known to him. 

“Naturally,” he continued, ‘‘that man Pablo has ways ang 
means of making even a stubborn Jap tell everything he knows 
Now, listen, O child of Nippon, to the white man’s words @f 
wisdom. You’re going to depart from El Toro in a genera 
northerly direction and you’re going to do it immediately} 


not sooner. And you're never coming back; The day you Gam 


that day you land in the local calaboose with a charge of com 
spiracy to commit murder lodged against you. We have ti 
witnesses to prove our case and any time you’re tried by a Sa@ 


- Marcos county jury before a San Marcos county judge you'll rag 


in San Quentin for life. And further: If Miguel Farrel shoul 
within the next two years, die out of his own bed and with hig 
boots on, you will be killed on general principles, whether you’Ht 
guilty or not. Do I make myself clear or must I illustrate thi 
point with motion pictures?” 

“Yes, sir. ’Scuse, please. 
sir.” 

“Three cheers! The sooncr the quicker—the next train, 
us say. I'll be at the station to sce you off.” 

He was as good as his word. The Potato Baron, mounting 
painfully the steps of the observation car, made hasty appraisalol 
the station platform and observed Bill Conway swinging his 
lezs from his perch on an express truck. He favored Okada 
with a very deliberate nod and a sweeping, semi-military sali 
of farewell. 

When the train pulled out, the old contractor slid off the exe 
press truck and waddled over to his automobile. ‘“‘ Well, Liz,” 
he addressed that interesting relic, “I'll bet a red apple I’ve pug 
the fear of Buddha in that Jap’s soul. He won’t try any mom 
tricks in San Marcos county. He certainly did assimilate my 
advice and drag it out of town muy pronto. Well, Liz, as tm 
feller says: ‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth and a troubled 
conscience addeth speed to the hind legs.’”’ 

As he was driving out of town to the place of his labors am 
Agua Caliente basin, he passed the Parker limousine driving ig 
Between John Parker’s wife and John Parker’s daughter, Dom 
Miguel Jose Farrel sat with white face and closed eyes. In thé 


Yes, sir, I zink I go very quid 


seat beside his chauffeur John Parker sat, half turned and gazing 


at Don Miguel with troubled eyes. = 
“That girl’s sweeter than a royal flush,” Bill Conway murg 
mured. ‘I wonder if she’s good for a fifty-thousand-dollar touch 


to pay my cement bill pending the day I squeeze it out of hem 


father? Got to have cement to build a dam—got to have casi 
to get cement—got to have a dam to save the Rancho Palomag 
—got to have the Rancho Palomar before we can pull off @ 
wedding—got to pull off a wedding in order to be happy—got @ 
be happy or we all go to hell together... . Well... 
going down to Miguel’s place to dinner to-night. I'll ask her." 
The entire Parker family was present (Continued on page 1390) 
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N “The Trial of Joan of Arc” Margaret Anglin scores ~ 
one of the most impressive successes of her career. 
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ESPITE her youth, Colleen Moore has for years been 
appearing with the Big League stars of the film. 
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Ziegfeld provides a colorful frame in his Midnig 
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She was obviously a hand- 
some, healthy, alert young 
woman who took chance 


acquaintances as a mat- 
ter of course. 


TROLLING leisurely 
through the grounds \ 
of his villa at Mem- ANY 
lin, Monsieur 

Georges Maisons tasted the 
scene with the deep and de- 


liberate satisfaction of a con- ~ 
hoisseur sipping rare wine. 
The grounds comprised an 
acreand a half, enclosed in the 
mm seclusive French fashion by a high stone /} . 
mem Wall. The sward was shaded by many 


noble trees, some of them showing red and 
gold after the first early frost. Despite the 
frost there were still some lovely patches 
of color in the formal flower-garden. The house, well back from 
the street, with tall wrought-iron gates at the street entrance, was 
ared brick structure, trimmed with white stone, roomy and most 
comfortable. M. Maisons liked especially those tall, wrought- 
Iron gates, always shut until one rang the bell, and the tall, stout, 
stone wall surrounding the entire premises, from which one de- 
rived a pleasant sense of seclusion, protected at all hands from 
any undesirable trespassers. Where else in the world, after all, 
were the details of living arranged so sensibly and comfortably 
as in France? 
And the very essence of M. Maisons’ deep satisfaction in this 
scene was the thought: ‘‘Mine! Duly bought and paid for; the 
"deed recorded! Mine!” 
His the grounds, the house, the servants, the shiny motor 
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which would so pleas- 
antly convey him over 
the forty kilometers to 

Paris in an hour at any 
, ot time he gave the word. 


——- He had only to com- 
mand; at a beck of his 
finger this snug, agree- 


ablelittle world moved 
as hewished. ‘‘ Mine!” 
Slowly, with deliber- 
ation, he drank that deep. In fact, 
there were two motors at the mo- 
ment, but he was disposing of the 
older, cheaper one—had already 
advertised it for sale. 

Two years before this Monsieur Maisons had arrived in Paris 
with two hundred thousand dollars of United States Govern- 
ment bonds bearing four and a quarter per cent. interest and so 
yielding a yearly income of eighty-five hundred dollars. He 


had been very prudent about converting his investments, finally . 


realized fifteen French francs for each American dollar and thus 
finding himself a millionaire three times over, as the French 
reckoned millionaires. 

He meant to live very agreeably, with everything at his com- 
mand that a reasonable man could desire. That triumphant 
thought was in his mind as he paused beneath a fine tree, smiling 
slightly and putting a neatly-gloved hand up to his pointed 
beard. He ought to be good for forty years yet; so he smiled, 
touching his beard, with the silent yet powerful realization that 
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he had definitely beaten the 
game! 

A neat, black-gowned maid was 
approaching from the house. He 
waited for her with serene indif- 
ference. 

‘A gentleman to inquire about 
the motor,” she said. 

““Ah, yes,” M. Maisons mur- 
mured, “‘let him come here.” 

He was not above some small 
weaknesses—a touch of vanity, 
a flair for dramatic effect. It 
pleased him that the prospective 
purchaser of the older, cheaper 


hand car—should find him stroll- 


motor—presumably a good Kf \ 
tradesman, or some honest in- / 
-habitant of Memlins who could 
afford only an inferior, second- \\ 


ing in his garden; or perhaps, j \ 


better still, seated under a tree. 

Aware of the honest trades- 
man’s presence, he looked negli- 
gently around and beheld, stand- 
ing two feet off, a man about his 
own age, in baggy clothes, with a 
turn-down collar and straggling 
tie such as only rustics ought to . 
wear: a homely man, also, of com- 
pletely undistinguished appear- 
ance, except for the round and 
oddly mottled blue-gray eyes. 
Those steady eyes now seemed 
to seize Monsieur Georges Mai- 
sons and hold him ina steel grip. 

M. Maisons’ fair complexion 
slowly gave place to deathly pal- 
lor. His face was not distorted, 
but it seemed suddenly to have 
been cast in a rigid mask of agony. 
He was unable to speak; so the 
caller spoke, in a tone almost 
casual: 

“Well, Nixon—once more.” 

A word then detached itself 
from the man on the rustic bench 
—a name: “Bodet!” 

As though by way of answer 
to this utterance of his name the 
caller remarked, *‘Two years and 
three months.” 

M. Maisons made a gesture 
toward the wicker chair at the 
other side of the little round table 
on which tea was sometimes 
served out here under the noble 
trees. Ben Bodet, business de- 
tective, obeyed the silent invita- 
tion, or entreaty, and sat down. 

M. Maisons gaped at the 
ground, striving to get control of 
his thoughts. All that his mind 
contained at the moment, besides 
a swirl and a deadly pain, was the 
foolish cry, ‘How did you find 
me?” But he was not so foolish 
as to utter the cry, realizing 
that it made no difference whatever how he had been found. 

“Pleasant place,” Bodet remarked, composedly. 

The proprietor of the pleasant place raised a pale face to him 
and said, stupidly, “I was brought up to this . . . I got in 
trouble and ran away from home, like a fool, when I was fifteen 
. . . I did everything in America when I was a youngster— 
waiter once—everything. I never set out to be a crook, though. 
. . . Easy money and bad company got me into that.” He 
gave a mirthless little laugh. “I was too handy with a pen.” 

His glance, which had wandered, came blankly back to the 
detective and he stumbled on: “I’m not a crook at bottom; I’m 
a gentleman. Easy money and bad company got me into it— 
an adventure, you know. I used to laugh over it.” His stricken 
glance wandered over the garden: “But I always meant to make 
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Miss Meredith was in high spirits, 
openly flirting with Bodet: 
even Nixon joined 
in the fun. 


a stake and come back here—to something like this, if I could 
manage 

Bodet offered no comment on that, and for some time the two 
men were silent, the bearded one staring at the ground, his brow 
wrinkling and smoothing out again from time to time. Pres 
ently he confessed, with a vague little smile, ‘It shakes me up— 
grown soft, I suppose. I had made up my mind that I was 
safe. I thought even you had given me up.” 

“Well, I’ve been busy with other things,” the fatal caller 
replied, quite good-naturedly. “But I’ve always had you in 
mind, Nixon—wounded vanity, maybe.” He kept silent a mo- 
ment, looking off. When he again glanced at his companion It 
was to remark, “Of course, I’ve always been curious to know 
what really happened to Finley.” 
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“He fell off the train, Bodet,” Nixon replied promptly and 
earnestly, The question seemed to help him get himself in hand. 
‘He must have fallen off the train. There is no other explana- 
tion.” He rubbed his brow, a line of concentrated thought ap- 
pearing in his forehead, and, after a moment, with an effort he 
egan an orderly statement: 

“W hen you and he nabbed me that day in El Paso, I thought 
the jig was up. I never imagined that I had the ghost of a 
show... . That was two years and three months ago, as you 
said. I thought the jig wasup. . . . You remember that you 
searched me right down to the buff—looking for a clew to the 

nds. You even felt the lining of my clothes and examined the 
soles of my shoes and probed my suitcase for a secret pocket. 
If you’re honest about it, Bodet, you’ll admit that you knew ab- 


solutely everything I 

d on me down to 
my collar-buttons.” 

His manner of mak- 
ing the statement ap- 
peared to require an 
answer, and Bodet ad- 
mitted, “It’s true we 
frisked you as thor- 
oughly as we knew 
how.” 

“Well, if you didn’t 
know how, nobody 
does,” said Nixon, 
with a wry little smile 
“But in fact, I didn’t 
care about that, for 
there was absolutely 
nothing on me. You 
both rode in the cab 
with me down to the 
railroad station, and 
when you turned me 
over to Finley on the. 
train platform you 
knew that I didn’t 
have so much as a 
toothpick in the way 
of a weapon. Isn’t 

- that true?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” 
Bodet admitted. 

“Well, now, look at 
the situation,” Nixon 
appealed. ‘‘ Finley was 
in fine condition. I 
suppose he had an 
automatic where he 
could get it in a twin- 
kling. He was an old 
hand; up to all the 
tricks; said to be one 
of the best men in that 
line. It never oc- 
curred to me that I 
hada chance. Finley 
was so sure of it that 
he didn’t handcuff me. 
Only a greenhorn or a 
duffer would have 
bothered about that 
under the circum- 
stances.” He evident- 
ly had himself in hand 
now, his faculties 
working efficiently. 

had a compart- 
ment, you know. Of 
course, I kept my eye 
on Finley. Anybody 
would have done that 
under the circum- 
stances. He was never 
off guard for a minute. 
He told me I might as 
well go to bed, if I felt 
like it. It was plain 
enough that I might 

just as well do that as anything else. So I undressed and got 
into the lower berth. Finley slipped the bolt on the door and 
put the chair next it and sat down and folded his arms—keeping 
the electric light burning. 

‘“‘T dozed now and then. I was in a doze, my face to the wall, 
when something woke meup. You can imagine that I was as ner- 
vous as a cat and waked easily. Well, I woke up and it seemed 
to me that Finley was moving. I lay still—really half stifled 
and pretty indifferent, not caring much what Finley might be 
about, for I wasn’t imagining that he’d be about anything that 
could make any difference to me. Then I thought he stepped 
out into the corridor. [ lay still a long while, half stupefied by 
the heat—indifferent, you know. But after a long while it struck 
me as odd that Finley hadn’t come back. 
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“Tt’s true, Bodet, that even then I didn’t imagine I had a 
show. ... Finley, you know; an old hand at the game, one of 
the best men in his line, and having a first-class prize like me in 
his paw—there didn’t seem a chance that he wasn’t still on guard 
somewhere. I thought he’d stepped out into the corridor and 
found it a bit cooler there and was standing outside, his eye on our 
door. So I just lay still. But he didn’t come back, you know. 

‘“‘ And then I did get a flicker of hope. Certainly it was a bit 
careless of Finley to go out of sight. I slipped on my trousers 
and walked up the corridor to the front vestibule. Not a soul in 
sight, but the left-hand door stood open. ... Well, certainly, 
I got busy then. Who wouldn’t have got busy under the cir- 
cumstances? I had nothing to lose, you know. The evidence 
against me was as tight as a stone wall. I couldn’t be in a worse 
fix than I wasin. I ran back to our compartment, threw on my 
coat and vest, stuffed my things into my bag.” 

He paused, touched his pointed beard, and observed, “That 
was a mistake. I shouldn’t have taken the bag. But I was 
excited, taking a desperate chance. I still thought the chances 
were nine to one that I shouldn’t get away. I expected Finley 
to reappear any minute and grin at me. The train was running 
thirty or thirty-five miles an hour; dark as a pocket outside. If 
I jumped off, I was ; 
pretty sure to break 
my neck. ... Per- 
haps you’re super- 
stitious yourself. 
I’ve heard that most 
detectives are. I’m 
superstitious. I'd 
just fairly got the 
things stuffed into 
my bag when I felt 
the train slowing.” 

He regarded the 
detective gravely 
and said, with con- 
viction, *‘And then, 
Bodet, I knew that I 
was going to make it. 
Whatever the odds, 
I knew I was going 
to get away; I knew 
luck was with me. 
The train was slow- 
ing for a watering- 
trough. I went out 
to the vestibule— 
not a soul to hinder 
—and jumped off a 
little before the train 
stopped. You might 
say the odds were 
still heavy enough— 
a marked man in a 
strange desert. All 
the same, I got 
away. When I felt 
the train slowing 
down, I knew I 
should. I knew 
luck was with me.” “ail 

At the end of the narrative he was ~Z 
speaking quite collectedly. Calmly, he - 
pressed the argument home: 

“Now, look at it reasonably, Bodet. Finley’s body 
was found on the rocks under the abutment of a high 
bridge—badly bruised, according to the newspaper ac- 
count that I read, but with no marks of violence that 
might not have been caused by a fall of that distance 
from a moving train. The newspaper printed a ridicu- 
lous theory that I some way or other lured Finley out to 
the vestibule and got the door open and pushed him 
off the train. Certainly, you know that’s perfectly 
idiotic. A chuckle-headed village constable wouldn’t 
let a prisoner get him in,that position. ‘Imagine Finley doing it! 
Quite idiotic! There is only one explanation: 

“ Finley saw that I was asleep. He found the heat intolerable. 
Most likely the heat had half dazed him, as it had me. It may 
have made him ill and giddy. He opened the door and fell out. 
There is no other explanation. To suppose that I could have got 
him out there and thrown him off the train is too silly.” 


The 
young woman 
frankly sought 
out the detec- 


handsome 


tive when 
she saw him 


on deck. 


Again he seemed to expect an answer; but Bodet merely op- 
served, ‘It’s always puzzled me. However, that’s past.” 

‘““That’s past,’’ Nixon echoed, and reflected a moment. When 
he spoke again it was on a different topic: 

“‘When you and Finley nabbed me you hoped to get track of a 
lot of bonds that I was supposed to have. You didn’t find any 
trace of them. I was a fugitive, empty-handed, lost in a desert. 
Your nets were all spread for me. All the same, I got the bonds 
and got over here, as you see. Perhaps that has puzzled you 
also, Bodet?” 

“I’m not above being puzzled,” Bodet replied dryly. 

“‘There was forgery,” Nixon went on. ‘I admit you’ve got 
me on that. I could make forged paper, but you know well 
enough I needed help in disposing of it—somebody in better 
standing than I enjoyed. 

“How do you suppose I got my bonds and got away?”’ Nixon 
inquired, not as one expecting an answer, but ironically. “I 
must have had help. There are men in Chicago who could have 
laid their hands on me any minute the last two years, but they 
were mighty careful not to, and they’re hoping that nobody else 
will. You may say they are benevolent gentlemen who have my 
welfare at heart, if you like,” he added, with a satirical smile. 
Ri the fact is, they are afraid of me—and have good reason 
to be.” 

He now seemed like a man fairly at ease, except as a touching 
of his beard might denote nervous agitation. And having, so to 
speak, advanced his knight, he appeared to be waiting for the 
detective to make a move, which the detective was in no hurry 
todo. For a moment his round eyes rested upon Nixon’s face 
with a grave, impersonal look. Then he inquired: 

“‘What do you propose?” 

Deliberately Nixon answered, ‘‘I can give you evidence that 
will convict Elbert Graw and Jo Loman. It doesn’t depend 
upon my word. I’ve got the documents.” 

There arose in Bodet’s mind the image of a heavy, elderly 
figure, with fat, sallow chops, pouchy eyes, and a long horseshoe 
mustache of grizzled yellow—a figure with something intrinsi- 
cally insolent and brutal about it; bullying, even when it was in 

repose; swollen with 
money and _ success 
and self-indulgence. 
For years that figure 
had afflicted him, for 
it always seemed to 
be saying to him, 
with a jeer: ‘Oh, 
yes, you can catch 
/ the small fry; you’re 

a. great little detec- 
/ tive when it comes 
to smashing a poor 
devil; but you can’t 
lay a finger on me!” 

“It’s true, I’d give 
a leg to get Elbert 
Graw,” he replied 
candidly. 

“T can put abso- 
lute proof in your 
hands,” said Nixon, 
perfectly self-pos- 
sessed now. ‘‘I’m not 
a sentimentalist my- 
self. I don’t expect 
you to be. I am 
offering you a bar- 
gain—a trade that 
it’s worth your while 
to make. I will tell 
you why I offer it.” 
His glance traveled over the garden and villa. ‘It’s 
true, Bodet, that I was brought up to this. It was al- 
ways my dream to get back to it if I could. I did get 
back to it, as you see. But, after all, it never happens 
as we expect it to. Something happened that I didn’t 
expect. I had no idea whatever of getting married. ... But 
I did get married last April. I can refer you to the record.” — 

He swallowed, plucked his beard, stirred restlessly in his chair, 
looking off at the formal flower-garden. F 

‘You may have heard of a woman in Chicago—my companion 
there. She was ndt my wife. When I came over here I dropped 
all that .. . I expected to remain a bachelor. Then I met 
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Marie. . . I suppose we are all fools at times. It’s true I’m 
mad about her . . . There is to be a child in January. Now 
you know why I want to make a trade with you.” 

There was silence for a long moment. Then Nixon gently 
eared his throat and proceeded quietly: 

I don’t suppose you could get me off even if you should try. 

ere is a clear-cut case of forgery against me and the banks 
¢ generally implacable against a man who has dipped into 
em as deeply as I did. But you know well enough it makes all 
¢difierence in the world how a case against a man is brought 
Mthestage. Suppose, now, you announce to-day that you have 
Gptured George Nixon, the forger, and are bringing him back to 
the United States for trial. I go back in irons, my tail between 
ny legs—a fugitive nabbed and hauled in by the neck for trial. . . . 
The disadvantage to you is that the minute you make such 


GE 


Little signs showed how Nixon was straining under the 
ordeal, yet he kept on, coolly, with his narrative. 
The detective candidly admired him. 


an announcement you put Elbert Graw and Jo Loman on 
guard. You know them. You know Graw’s got a long full. 
You know he’s cunning. He begins scheming to beat you at the 
trial. In spite of the evidence I’ve got, maybe he’ll succeed if 
he’s warned in time. That’s the disadvantage to you.” 

The cool narrator paused an instant, and went on, in a lower 
tone, but as quietly, “The disadvantage to me is that when you 
make that announcement you kill my wile. ... I'd almost 
rather kill her with my own hand.” 

He took a little time, and his brow wrinkled as from a twinge 
of toothache; but he resumed coolly: 

“T’ll trade with you this way: Say nothing now. I'll tell my 
wife that I’m obliged to make a business trip to America. She 
knows I lived over there a long while. I can introduce you to 
her as a former associate. We'll go up (Continued on page 116) 
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I couldn’t help hearing 
what they said. . . . I was 
furious, of course. Any woman 


would have been, under the circumstances. 


Homewood, March 12. 
EAR Mother: I meant to write you yesterday but 
Constance wasn’t feeling well and the Holdens came 
in to tea and I simply couldn’t get around toit. Sun- 
days, somehow, seem the busiest days in the week, 
what with the children at home, and Bob not at the office, and 
company dropping in. You know how it is. 

I’m getting worried about Bob. You know how nervous and 
out of sorts he’s been for a long time, and of late he’s been acting 
more queerly than ever. Yesterday afternoon he spent half an 
hour telling his troubles to Dr. Hopper, who had stopped in to 
look at Constance’s tonsils. He doesn’t think they need to come 
out, thank Heaven. 

I had gone into the library to get the Sunday papers and the 
two of them were in Bob’s den, so of course I couldn’t help hear- 
ing what they said. Bob was telling the doctor all his symptoms 
—you know them by heart I guess—and all of a sudden he 
burst out with some nonsense about his being eaten up, that his 
personality was being destroyed. It had been going on for years, 
he said, and he couldn’t stand it any longer—it was killing him! 
You can imagine how I felt, and after all I’ve done for Bob, too! 

I’m sure the doctor didn’t know what he was talking about, 
for I heard him laugh, and say it was just nerves. But Bob went 
right on, a regular tirade. I can’t remember all of it, but it 
seems he thinks his soul is being killed by the life he’s leading. 
He’d started out, he said, with all sorts of ideals, ambitions, 
hopes, dreams, and he’d been obliged to give them up, one by 
one, in order to satisfy the demands I’ve made on him. He 
didn’t pat it in just those words, but I could see it was what he 
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meant. He was very particular to explain 
to the doctor what a fine woman I was, ani 
how much he cared for me—he’d gladly give 
his life’s blood for me and the children any 
time, he said—that in fact he was doingit, 
drop by drop. Then right on top of that he 
began to quote some things from one of those 
crazy books he’s been reading lately, about 
a duel between the sexes, and how a ma 
and woman could love each other, and hat 
each other at the same time. It wasa deadly 
struggle between them, he said, to see whici 
one would eat the other up. Did you eve 
hear such nonsense? Really, mother, | 
think there should be a law against such 
books being printed. 

I was furious, of course. Any woman 
would have been, under the circumstances 
Sometimes I almost feel that I dislike Bob. 
The doctor tried to quiet him—told him hed 


nerve to keep things going, but that he didn't 
mind work—it was a bigger question than 
that. Moreimportant. He felt his soul wa 
being destroyed, bit by bit, like a man being eaten alive by ants 
Pleasant thought, I must say, for a Sunday afternoon. He said, 
too, that I was stronger than he was, because I was more “ prim: 
tive,” and—oh, yes—he said I was “possessive,” that I was 
secretly jealous of every thought, every emotion, every momett 
of his time he didn’t share with me. He even implied that Te 
driven away his friends—men and women both, he said. The 
idea! I didn’t know a married man was supposed to have women 
friends, and as for the men, I’ve made them welcome enough, 
although I can’t say I’ve ever been crazy about any of them- 
always wanting to drag him off to clubs, and prize fights, and 
studio parties when his place is at home with me. He’d sacr- 
ficed everything, he said, on the altar of domestic duty—gival 
up every pleasure that didn’t include me, and as a result he was 
starving to death—menially, I guess he must have meant-1 
notice his appetite is good enough—and compared himself to 
well-fed slave, going round and round in a treadmill every day 
and always ending up just where he started. He couldn’ts 

it any longer, he said—he wanted to live, keenly, dangerous), 
not just to exist. A nice way for a man with a wife and 
children to talk, I must say! 

There was a lot more, too, that I can’t remember, about tle 
things he’d hoped to do—things, he said, that I didn’t care about. 
One of them was to travel, to “come into contact with the great 
world outside his narrow little rut.” Just as though I didn’t cat 
to travel quite as much as he does. I’ve been dreaming of a ti? 
to Palm Beach all winter, and who wouldn’t, after seeing the sil 
ply divine pictures in the Sunday supplements? Although !! 
wouldn’t do me much good, with not a decent gown to my name 
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Ate Up a Man 


Do you know 
anyone you love 
and hate 
at the same time? 


When he said that about traveling, Dr. 
Hopper stopped him and said a trip was 
just what he needed, that he’d been work- 
ing too hard, and smoking too much, and 
not exercising enough, and that he ought 
to run down to Atlantic City for 
a couple of weeks and take a good 
rest. .I thought it very sensible 
advice, myself. I adore the Board- 
walk, at Easter time. 

When the doctor told him that, 
Bob just laughed—one of those 
hateful laughs of his, without a bit 
of real humor in it—and said, 
“Two weeks at the seashore! My: 
God, doctor, don’t you see the 
thing’s immeasurably deeper than 
that? It’s my soul 
that’s sick, not my 
body! Here I am, dying 
by inches, spiritually, 
and you tell me to stop 
smoking and go to At- 
lantic City for a couple 
of weeks! Good God!” 

Then he began laughing 
again, worse than ever. 
I thought it about time 
the thing was stopped, 
so I gave a cough, and 
tustled the papers I had 2 
inmy hand and called 
to Bob and asked him 
if the doctor was still 
there, as I thought he 
ought to take a look at the baby before he went. 

They came out at once. Bob seemed rather shamefacec. but 
Ididn’t let on I’d heard a word, and right after the doctcr ‘eft, 
Tom Holden and his wife arrived for supper. 

Bob was very quiet all evening, the way he usually is when my 
friends are here. He doesn’t like the Holdens—says they’re 
stupid, unimaginative, commonplace people. Maybe they are, 
but Tom Holden makes thirty thousand a year, and Alice has a 
five-thousand-dollar car and everything else she wants, while we 

ve to get along with a near-flivver. 

We had quite a discussion, after supper, about books and 
things— Alice has been reading that new story of Chambers— 
I forget the name of it now—and right in the middle of it Bob 
started in to tell us about a new book he’d just finished—some 
ttazy English story—‘‘The Moon and Sixpence,” I believe it’s 
called—about a middle-aged man who left his wife and family 
to run off to an island in the South Pacific and paint pictures. 
Icould see that the Holdens were bored. Alice, who has a sense 
of humor, said she was sure there must have been a woman in 


Bob was telling the doctor his symptoms 
when all of a sudden he burst out and said that 
he couldn't stand it any longer—it was killing him! 


the case somewhere, and Tom said he could have understood 
tae thing better if the hero had been an American, running off 
to Cuba to get 2 drink. When they’d stopped laughing I said 
that any man w29 would abandon his family was a brute, and 
that the le2:: ie could do, after marrying a woman, was to devote 
his life to making her happy. Bob was very quiet, after that, 
and went to bed right after the Holdens left. He seemed out of 
sorts at breakfast, too, so I didn’t think it a good time to men- 
tion the matter of that new car. I looked at the loveliest club 
roadster the other day—all upholstered in mauve, with a dark 
purple body and wire wheels. A bargain, too, but I suppose 
I'll have to give it up—for the present, at least. 

I can’t understand this queer turn Bob has taken lately. 
He’s usually seemed so sensible and domestic. There was a 
time, of course, years ago, when he ran after other women. You 
remember that Hoffman girl, who composed, and those actresses 
and artists Bert Miller was always introducing him to. I'd 
never allow Bert in the house, of course, and gradually Bob gave 
up all that sort of thing and was content to spend his ena 
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with his family, as a married man should. Of course I don’t 
believe in sitting around at home all the time. I tried to get 
him interested in our bridge club, and in going to the theatre 
once a week—something light and cheerful, to take his mind off 
his work, but he wouldn’t do it. He said the people in the 
bridge club bored him, and that he hated musical shows. What 
can you do with a man like that? Usually I’d find him reading 
some queer book that nobody ever heard of—terrible things, 
too, that I’d have to hide, for fear the children would get hold 
of them. It’s been mighty hard, mother, and I’ve felt it, even 
though I haven’t complained. 

Well, I mustn’t take up all my letter with my troubles, 
although what with the children being sick, and everything so 
high, it’s been a trying winter. I’m feeling all run down, and 
would give anything to go to Bermuda for six weeks the way the 
Marsdens have done. Of course I know money is scarce—Bob 
had hard work, last month, to get the life insurance premium 
together—and I hate to think of the bills! It’s too bad he isn’t 
able to make a little more. Some architects do. Of course 
twelve thousand is a good deal to spend in a year—that’s what 
we spent last year, Bob says, although for the life of me I don’t 
see how. You know I’m not extravagant. I’ve only had two 
evening gowns all winter, and gave up that Persian lamb coat 
I’d set my heart on, just to help out. Bob has resigned from the 
golf club, too, so as to cut down expenses. You know I never 
play the stupid game myself, and as we couldn’t go together it 
seemed rather useless to belong. Bob even suggested sending 
the children to public school, but I put my foot down on that. 
Miss Caldwell’s may be expensive; but all the nicest children in 


town go there, and the special courses in music and plastic danc- . 


ing are doing wonders for little Connie. Of course we aren’t 
able to save a cent, but who is, these days? You’re lucky to get 
your bills paid! 

I guess Bob will be all right if he cuts down on his smoking 
and exercises more, although I still mean to have a talk with 
him about that trip, when he’s in a better humor. I’ve tried to 
get him to work about the place—taking care of the furnace, and 
the lawns in summer and all that—but he won’t. Says such 


things don’t interest him, although I’m sure if he’d get up an 
hour earlier every morning, and do the work we’re paying a man 
to do, it would improve his health and save money in the bargain. 


I’ve got to do everything I can to keep him well, poor dear, for 
the children’s sake as well as his own. It would be terrible if 
anything were to happen to him. A long illness, for instance. 
I don’t know what we would do, with nothing to fall back on. 
There’s the life insurance, of course, but if he were ill he might 
not even be able to keep that up. So you can understand why I 
am worried. Do you.think I ought to have a talk with Dr. 
Hopper? He’s a charming man—so sympathetic. And awfully 
good looking. 

Well, mother dear, I’ve written you reams, and not a bit of it 
cheerful, but I’ll write again and try to do better, before the end 
of the week. The children send lots of love, and Bobbie wants me 
to thank you for the silk scarf yousent him. He wears it to school 
every day, and is awfully proud of it. And Connie was delighted 
with her box of paints. She will write you herself as soon as she 
is over her cold. Good-bye for the present and lots of love. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Constance. 


Homewood, March 16. 

Dear Mother: I had a talk with Bob last night about going 
away. I didn’t let on I’d heard what Dr. Hopper said to him 
on Sunday, but told him I thought he looked run down and 
needed a rest. He said he thought so, too. Then I said, if he 
decided to go, I thought I could get you to come and look after 
the house for us while we were away. Bob didn’t say anything 
to that—just stared at me as though I’d said something I 
shouldn’t. Do you know, mother, I really think he’d prefer to 
go alone. At heart, Bob is a bit selfish, I’m afraid. I didn’t 
say a word about how run down J felt. 

“Everybody needs a trip, at this time of year,’’ I said. 

Bob just growled something about not being able to afford it 
and began to read his paper. 

: —- the doctor were to tell you that you had to go,” I 
asked. 

“He has,” Bob said, still looking at me in that queer, hateful 
way he’s been affecting lately. ‘What differemce does it make? 
You know very well I can’t do it.” 

I said I thought Dr. Hopper ought to know what was best for 
him, and then Bob told me it wasn’t Dr. Hopper at all, but a 
specialist, Dr. Mills, that he had consulted. 


“He says I’m on the verge of a nervous breakdown,” he added, 
frowning. 

When I heard that I knew it was my duty to try to cheer 
him up, so I said I didn’t think he looked so badly, and that if 
he would try a good tonic, and eat lots of eggs, and milk; and 
things like that, and take long walks on the Boardwalk with me 
every day, I felt sure he’d be quite himself again in a couple of 
weeks. “What is a little money,” I said, “compared with your 
health. T’ll be your own special trained nurse.” Then I put 
my arms around him and said that specialists always exagger. 
ated things and that he must stop worrying. I thought he’d be 
pleased, but he pushed me away almost roughly, and seemed 
quite angry. After that he went into his den, and I heard him 
grumbling about women not understanding, and all that. Really, 
mother, I’m at my wits’ ends. What can you do with a man who 
acts like that? I’m beginning to think, at times, that Bob really 
does hate me. 

I have made up my mind to see Dr. Mills the first thing in 
the morning, and find out just what is wrong with Bob. I think 
it’s a shame for a physician to tell his patients such awful things, 
I’m sure Dr. Hopper would never do it. He’d try to cheer you 
up, not scare you to death. 

I'll let you know, mother, what the specialist says. Mean- 
while, write, and tell me what you think. I know you never 
cared much for Bob, but after all, he’s the father of my children, 
and I’ve got to do what I can for him, for their sake. 

Hastily, 
Constance, 


Homewood, March 17. 

Morner dear: I saw Dr. Mills to-day, and I’ve never been so 
insulted in my life. I’m all upset over it. He certainly is nota 
gentleman—no gentleman would speak to a lady the way he 
spoke to me. 

He didn’t want to see me at first—sent word out that he saw 
patients by appointment only—but I told his snippy secretary 
that I wasn’t a patient, and that my business was important,- 
so she finally let me in. : 

He didn’t even get up from his desk when I entered—just 
kept on wHting—a big, rough man, with huge yellow teeth and 
no manners at all. 

After I’d stood there quite a while he looked up and asked me 
in a disagreeable voice if I’d come to inquire about my husband. 
I said I had—that I was quite worried about him. Then he 
pointed to a chair. 

“Well, madam, you ought to be worried about him,” he said. 
“You ought to have been worried about him long ago. His men- 
tal condition is bad—very bad. Too much work—not enough 
play. Why will you women insist on making slaves of your 
husbands?” 

This made me very angry, of course, but I didn’t say anything. 
I was trying hard to remember every word he said. 

“Your husband needs rest, change, new associations, new 
surroundings,” he went on, staring at me in the most unfriendly 
way. ‘‘He’s been inhibiting a lot of very natural desires, for 
years, and they’ve turned on him, with the usual results. I have 
advised him to go away for a long rest—alone.” 

You can imagine how this made me feel, after the way I’ve 
taken care of Bob, so I said I was sure it would be much better 
if I went with him. He just snorted, at that, and made some 
nasty remark to the effect that Bob might just as well stay at 
home. Of course such a man would feel that way—he’s a bachelor, 
I hear, and couldn’t be expected to understand a wife’s feelings. 

“How long do you think he would have to be away?” I asked. 

‘Six months at least,”’ he said. ‘A year would be better.” 

My head began to whirl. The idea of Bob leaving me fora 
whole year. So I said it was impossible—that we couldn't 
afford it. 

I saw his eyes begin to gleam—he looked almost savage. A 
terrible man, mother—not a gentleman at all. 

“Could you afford to have him in a sanitarium for six months?” 
he shouted at me, “or in a madhouse for the rest of his life?” 
Then he must have seen how hurt I was, for he asked my pardon 
for speaking so plainly, but said that it was my duty to my hus- 
band to see that he could afford it, that he didn’t doubt we lived 
expensively, with all sorts of foolish trappings—servants, useless 
luxuries—a car. , ‘Throw them all overboard,” he said. “Live 
in a garret if you have to, and cook your own meals. Take the 
load off his back for a while and give him a chance to get well. 
Just as though I really wanted Bob to’be sick. a 

“There are the children,” I said. “I’ve got to think of them. 

“Of course—of course,” he interrupted. “But just say 
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vage. A shocked, of course. I didn’t suppose two months’ illness could do things like that to a man. 


months?” yourself, which do they need most, luxuries, or a father. They P. S.—I didn’t mail this letter this afternoon, as I thought 
his life? might easily lose both.” I might as well hold it until after I’d had my talk with Bob. 
ny pardon I left, after that, because the secretary came in with a message. As soon as I’d finished writing you, I began to e on how 
o my hus- He didn’t even say good morning. I’ve told you, word for word, much we could save, in case Bob really had teas 
t we lived mother, just what he said. I wanted you to know. WhenI got children’s schooling is paid for for the rest of 
ts, useless home, I cried for an hour, and then I made up my mind to do so there is nothing to be done about that. 
1. “Live whatever Bob wants me to do, no matter what the cost. Idon’t rent the house, furnished, for the summer, 
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mean say $500.00 a month, or $3,000.00 for the six months Bob 
wants to stay away. Of course there would be the insurance 
premiums during that time—Bob pays quarterly—and I’d have 
to have some spending money, too—but I think another thou- 
sand for the six months would cover it. I suppose Bob would 
need at least $2,000.00 for his trip—traveling is frightfully ex- 
pensive these days—so that it would take in all about six thou- 
sand dollars to see us through. I’d have to do without a nurse, 
of course, but I’ll make any sacrifice, to help out. I’d even let 
Bob sell my bar pin. He could get five hundred for it, I should 
think. You know I hardly ever wear it, anyway—we go out so 
little. So when Bob got home I went in to him—he was sitting 
in his den—and showed him the figures. 

“T’m ready to have you go, Bob,” I said. “Tl save all I 

can.” 
After all the trouble I’d taken, he seemed scarcely interested. 
First he said that six thousand in six months was twelve thousand 
a year—just what our regular expenses are, so that he didn’t see 
where we were saving any. Then he said he didn’t have six 
thousand dollars, and hadn’t any idea where he could get it. 

“You might borrow something on the life insurance,” I said, 
“and this.” I gave him the pin. ‘And I should think you could 
go to George Ogden and ask him to lend you the balance.” 
George is one of Bob’s oldest friends, and very well off. 

He said he would think it over, and put my figures on his desk. 
I’m sure everything will be all right, mother dear. Don’t think 
of coming on, while your rheumatism is so bad. Of course, later, 
when we go to the seashore, you must make us a long visit. 
The children are dying to see you. I'Iflet you know at once what 
Bob decides to do. 

With much love, 
Constance. 


Homewood, March 24. 

Moruer dear: As you will know from the telegram I have 
just sent you, Bob has disappeared. I’m half crazy. What shall 
Ido? I’ve been up all night, and my head aches as though it 
would split. He didn’t come home to dinner last night, and 
when eight o’clock came with no word from him I got alarmed 
and began telephoning his 
friends, but no one had seen 
anything of him. When I 
think of all the terrible things 
that might have happened to 
him, I almost lose my mind. 

The Holdens have been 
splendid. Tom called up a 
detective agency at once, and 
we're expecting to hear some- 
thing every minute. I find 
that when Bob left the house 
yesterday morning he took 
his satchel with him. I was 
busy with the children, get- 
ting them off to school, and 
didn’t notice, but one of the 
servants saw him. A lot of 
his clothes are missing, too, so 
I guess he must have deliber- 
ately planned to leave me. 
Isn’t it awful to think of a 
man doing a thing like that— 
abandoning his wife and chil- 
dren. I can scarcely believe 
it, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened. Tom Holden found 
out from the office that Bob 
collected a big fee yesterday— 
his commission for a ware- 
house he designed last sum- 
mer, and took it to the bank 
and cashed it! What do you 
think of that}. Over two thou- 
sand dollars—the biggest piece of work he did last year. I meant 
to use it, to pay the current bills. Now I don’t know what to 
do. I feel like running.away myself. I scarcely know what 
I’m writing, I’m so upset. I'll wire you, as soon as we find out 
anything definite.” * Constance. 


popular illustrator. 


Monday. 
Moruer: There isn’t a thing to add to my wires of yester- 
day and Saturday. 


We haven’t been able to find him. I’m 


Joun Atoxzo Wittiams—who drew the pictures for this 
story—caught in the act of drawing inspiration from (empty) 
botiles, which he collects during his occasional odd moments as a 
He has just completed the illustrations for 
“She Walks in Beauty,’ one of the best stories that Fannie 
Hurst has written yel—in COSMOPOLITAN for August. 


almost frantic. The detective has been to all the steamship 
offices, and we find that a man answering Bob’s description has 
inquired several times about steamers to South America and 
Pacific ports, but did not engage a passage. Seemed undecided 
and said he would be back the next day. This morning one of 
our detectives got to the office of the Ransome Line not fifteen 
minutes after a man we feel sure must have been Bob had been 
there. He’d asked about a passage to Hong Kong, but when the 
clerk offered to fix him up on a steamer sailing to-morrow, he first 
decided to take the ticket, and then changed his mind. The 
clerk said he seemed terribly vague and uncertain, like a man 
who had been drinking. Acted as though he wanted to get away, 
and yet was afraid to go. I’m sure he must still be in New York, 
but of course he might take a train at any minute. Isn’t it terrj- 
ble? And I’ve always been such a devoted wife to Bob.. Well— 
we can only hope for the best. Alice Holden has done every- 
thing in the world for me. To-day she sent over some books for 
me to read, and the most delicious custard. And Dr. Hopper 
has been kindness itself. He says I mustn’t worry, that Bob 
hasn’t courage enough to do anything really desperate—that he 


is certain to turn up, before long. I hope so, I’m sure. This 
anxiety is killing me. 
Your 
Constance, 


Homewood, March 209. 


Mortuer dear: Thanks for your sympathetic letter, and the 


check. You should not have sent it. You need every cent you 


have. And the Holdens have been kind enough to help me out. 

We haven’t found Bob yet, but we’ve heard something—not 
much, but enough to convince us that he is still in New York. 
Last night we found a girl down in a café in Greenwich Village— 
a queer creature with bobbed hair, an artist, or something of the 
sort—who said she’d been with Bob the night before. We feel 
sure it must have been he, because, according to the girl, he 
had a big roll of bills in his pocket—two thousand dollars almost, 
she said he told her—and talked all the time about a trip he was 
going to make to the South Pacific. He’d been drinking, the 
girl said—that’s one thing I don’t understand—Bob was never 
a drinking man—and insisted 
on going to her studio and 
talking half the night about 
his plans—how he wanted to 
get away somewhere to a 
warm, sandy beach and sleep 
in the sun for the rest of his 
life. It seems he asked the girl 
to go along with him, and she 
agreed, she said, just to get 
rid of him. He promised to 
come for her the next morning 
and take her down to the 
steamer, but he never did. 
She said she knew he wouldn’t 
—that it was just liquor talk- 
ing. She had the impudence 
to say that she thought it 
would have been a good thing 
if he had gone, that he seemed 
like a man who was trying to 
get away from something or 
somebody who was slowly kill- 
ing him. Of course I couldn’t 
tell the creature what I 
thought of her, for we are de- 
pending on her to help us in 
our search, 

He said something to her, it 
seems, about having a room in 
the neighborhood, but he 
hasn’t been seen in any of 
the resorts around there for 
the past two days—not since 
he was with this girl. We are hopeful, however, that we'll 
find him soon now. He might be sick. Tom Holden is out 
with one of the detectives to-day, going to all the boarding 
houses in the Village. He’s been so helpful. I don’t wonder 
Alice is happy, with a husband like that. I’ve told the children 
their father is away on a business trip, to keep them from 
asking questions. They are all quite well, thank goodness. I 
don’t know what T should do, if I had any more trouble added 
to what I now have to bear. (Continued on page 114) 
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Over two hundred paces 
away lay the great sable 


bull, felled by a single shot. 


Big Game 7” 
the Wine Forests 


Following the trail of the elusive African 
antelope with the famous American 
hunter, diplomat, author and humorist 


George Agnew Chamberlain. 


Illustrated with photographs by 


Charles Anderson Cass and the Author 


Mr. Chamberlain in his five-item tropical 
costume—a hat, a shirt, trousers, 


: F ALL relationships between African species there is socks and boots. 
er, It none more remarkable than that which links the sable 
om in and roan antelopes; upon visualizing these gorgeous __ sharp tips hang directly above his shoulders. In 
t he beasts one is faced by a living paradox, the fact that spite of these marked differences, the two are so 
ry of divergence can be slight and absolute at the same time. The roan alike that you never see the one without imme- 
e for is in coloring what his name implies—gray with a tinge of red- diately recalling the other. 
since dish dun, and his face is marked by two eye-patches and a muzzle Of the two species the roan is by far the shyer, 
we'll of white, the latter cut only by the inverted crescent of glisten- _ but can be found among the foothills of the Lebombos 
; out ing black cartilage connecting the nostrils. His hornsare short, in large numbers, protected not so much by the game 
rding thick and stunted, with a slight backward curve. laws as by the superstition of the natives which has ele- 
onder The sable, on the other hand, is of so dark a brown as to appear _ vated him to the rank of Shikwembu, or ‘*ancestor-god.” 
idren black in the open. His white eye-patches extend unbrokenly to No such taboo has aided the sable antelope, yet he throngs 
from his lip and back again to the juncture of throat and neck. He is upon the flats of almost every division of the Panda country, in 
ko narrower between the eyes than his heavier cousin and carries a _ the valleys of the ’Nyassune, the "Nhamquerengue, the ’Nham- 
dded mighty curving sweep of deeply corrugated horns, whose smooth, _pala-pala and on the high levels about Gcokwane. 
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Big Game in the Wine Forests 


I have described elsewhere the thrilling experience of still- next few days, but looking back across the lapse of ten years there 
hunting roan across a waterhole in a blaze of moonlight and it _ is no regret, for only one man in the world could be the first to 
seems peculiarly fitting in this tale of dissimilar similarities that ride Argentine while almost anyone may be the last to shoot a 
all of many memories of sable should be drenched in sunlight. hartebeest. A curious fact is here offered for the study of physi- 
The scene of the first of these recollections was laid in the ideal cists; when we met, Argentine was a straight-haired mule, but 
stalking-country back of Bazarutu Island. Imagine if you can after a forty-mile stretch, the first ten of which she galloped be- 
vast prairies of waist-high yellowing grass dotted every few hun- cause she wanted to and the last thirty because I made her, she 
dred paces, almost with the regularity of a chess-board, with ant- became as curly as a darky’s poll and remains so to this day. 
hills fifty yards in circumference and each crowned by a towering What property of sweat makes hair curl? Why not reverse 
column of trees. At just the right angle one could get a vistaof a _ the operation and make millions—but never mind. 
quarter of a mile, yet a few steps to right or left would find cover. We were traveling slowly, intent on game, when we opened a 

I was riding a jet-black, arched-necked government long clear view of four hundred yards, at the end 
mule, fourteen hands at the shoulder, packed of which stood a lone sable bull. At the low 
with all the bad-will toward man of the son whistle which announced his presence, Ar- 
of Hagar and glorying in the misnomer of gentine permitted me to dismount with 
Argentine. To look at, she was one of nothing more than a quivering of her 
the loveliest animals ever crossed by a whole body as a warning that any 
leg, but to light a pipe while on her too-sudden movement on my part 
back was to invite the heavens to would send her upin theair. We 
fall and the earth to rise and meet were directly between two of 
them; even to spit cotton during the towering ant-hills and had 
the heat of the day meant the crouched below the level of 
possibility of spitting blood or the grass preparatory to 
teeth five minutes later. making for one of them 

Why burden a shooting- when the quarry looked up 
trip with such a mount? from his feeding and saw 
Pride. My host had asked the mule. For a moment 
if I could ride and a guile- we thought it must be 
less heart had answered, all up as far as that par- 
“Ves.” <A few moments ticular bull was con- 
later a circle of faces had cerned, but presently, to 
watched mine while one our amazement, he began 
negro with a twitch and to trot straight toward 
two more hanging on her us. Realization dawned 
ears held Argentine for a slowly that it was noth- 
fourth to saddle. It was a ing more nor less than a 
joke which the honor of my clear case of love at first 
home state of New Mexico sight. The sable was 
could not allow to pass. courting Argentine. 

The result was the losing of He did not come forward 
various trophies during the with a rush, but by short 
little runs between which he 
would stop and pretend to 
feed. He trotted closer and 


Mr. Cass in contemplation 
of his cow sables. 


Five, the interpreter, dealing out surra wine to the native contingent—a feat that requires a nice sense 
of balance, as a row will follow if the division is not exact. 
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The four wives of a native preparing the daily grub for a husband who is enjoying himself twenty miles away. 


closer and with each advance my blood began to pound more All this is intimately concerned with the day on which Madada 
loudly while my knees and calves ached with an accumulation of | and Maoia as trackers, Rungo, the horse-boy, Five as interpreter, 
pain which was rapidly becoming unbearable. In the hurry of a local guide, and myself mounted on Hawthorne, started out 
crouching for cover I had sat on my heels preparatory to travel- _at sun-up to seek meat for the camp but with specific intent to 
ing to right or left on hands and knees. The immediate discovery get a pala-pala, which is the native name for sable. We struck 
of the mule by the sable had had the effect of freezing every back from camp and away from water, traveling for two solid, 
one of us in whatever pose he happened to be, for the grass was _ endless hours through the weariness of the apparently inter- 
but a partial screen. Try sitting on your heels for ten min- minable temba forest. Nothing broke its monotony save 
utes or even five; if you can do it without months the high back of a baboon, showing grotesquely 
of practice, look out for dark blood in black at the far end of a tunnel of foliage; 
your veins. but at last the trees began to thin and 
Absolute immobility is one of the presently frazzled into an irregular 
prime factors in the successful pur- fringe which thrust its points out 
suit of big game, which seldom upon plains stubbled with 
tuns at seeing a man but al- milala palms and broken only 
ways at seeing the man or here and there by sparse 
something about him move. patches of wood. 
Many a hunter has lost a This was sable country 
fine chance by thinking and remembering my 
that the crooking of a experience with Argen- 
little finger did not con- tine as well as the 
stitute movement, or assertions of many 
that he could raise the authorities, I  ex- 
muzzle of his gun if plained to Madada 
he did it a thou- through Five that 
sandth of an inch at horses were capital 
atime. Having decoys for pala-pala 
learned this lesson in and that far from 
ahard school I knew hiding Hawthorne it 
the importance of would pay to use him 
holding to a petrified as bait. Madada 
stillness until the buck nodded his head many 
should approach within times, indicating that 
the limits of a sure dead- he was well aware of the 
line, but the ache in my phenomenon. 
legs would not be denied. Scarcely twenty min- 
It drove me to measuring utes of silence had ensued 
distance from the wrong end; when he sounded the low, 
instead of saying to myself, bird-imitation whistle which 
“Wait till you can see the whites means gameinsight. The action 
of his eyes, boys,” I breathed exul- of slipping from the saddle had be- 
tantly. “He has comea hundred yards come quite automatic and an instant 
&% straight as a die—two hundred—two later we were all crouched low, each of us 
hundred and fifty!” At something over a having caught a glimpse of four sable bulls 
hundred paces he looked as big as a house. I mooning by day under a thorn tree, the wind 
"se in haste; he stared in astonishment; The cow sable shot by Mr.Cass. being for us. They turned, they took one 
I fired; he fled. hard-hit and looking for trouble. | look at Hawthorne’s milk-white bulk and 
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ran. They ran for eighteen miles. That much we learned by 
plugging after them doggedly for six mortal hours; how much 
farther their fright carried them is a matter for individual 
speculation. 

Both the sable and eland antelopes form interesting studies. 
Each shows marked Turkish proclivities in the matter of wives 
and in the short heyday of his maturity is generally found at the 
head of a harem numbering from eighteen to thirty houris. The 
gentle eland often permits understudies to travel with the drove, 
but I have never known of two mature sables sharing the honors 
of a single establishment, however large, though the obstacles 
to observation owing to similarity of the sexes are so great that 
it would be rash to give this opinion as an undisputed fact. 

By calculation our base was four hours away and after only 
thirty minutes’ rest we started on the homeward trek. We had 
gone something less than a mile when we came upon the trunk 
of a milala palm chopped to a cone, fitted with a spout, capped 
with a woven helmet and dripping its watery sap into a sala gourd. 
Madada’s eagle eye flew hither and thither and presently picked 
up a trail so faint that to me it was totally invisible. Threading 
the vast sea of stunted palms, we followed it until we came to 
an exceptionally complete native camp. 

The construction of an African kraal is the most ritualistic 
and involved enterprise known to the art of home-building, 
and only one acquainted with its intricacies could 
appreciate to the full the sheer masculinity of this 
establishment which we found miles and miles 
from any settled habitation. It had a 
circular stockade which was constructed 
not as a spiritual symbol but frankly 
as a preventive against the raids of 
lions and hyenas. Within its cir- 
cumference, clustered under a 
single large shade-tree, were 
three grass-huts each furnished 
with as many bunks and a 
fireplace surrounded by 
large barbels spitted on 
sticks and slowly roasting. 
Dogs, bows and arrows, 
pots and gourds hung 
about the place in that 
orderly disorder so dear 
to the heart of man in 
the open. 

This un-home-like 
yet most popular spot 
was nothing less than 
a wilderness halfway 
house; let those who 
know the why and 
wherefore of the hom- 
ing instinct of the 
carrier pigeon explain 
how it happened that I 
and my following found 
Cass and his entire reti- 
nue sitting in the shade 
of its palisade with that 
beatific expression on their 
faces which precedes an im- 
minent drink. 

The “pub” was the commu- 
nal property of a gentle- 
mannered, beautifully propor- 
tioned native and his five adolescent 
sonsand nephews. Their title to the 
three million hogsheads of surra wine 
in embryo which surrounded them was 
on all fours with the right of a fish to swim. 
These six individuals had nothing to do from 
morn to sun-drenched eve save collect nectar 
from a few hundred cupping gourds and drink 
it before its pleasant faintly-alcoholic acidity 
turned downright sour. Every day one of the 
succession of the man’s wives brought a supply 
of the common food of mortals from twenty, 
miles away and promptly returned to prepare more. Save for 
a mere gee-string about their loins the sextette was naked; their 
limbs, their features and their smoothly-flowing indolence giving 
an intranscribable impression of content, not as a mood but as 
a condition. They seemed immersed in happiness the element, 


A steinbuck. in the hands of Magu- 
dogudo. Cass's chief tracker. “look- 
ing pleasant” for the camera. 


natural as air, water or warmth, exiled to that lonely place ang 
time from the ravaged slopes of Ararat. 

One of the Elysian youths had run to a cache, artfully hidden 
in the bush, and fetched an enormous gourd, fully the size of g 
five-gallon jug. The frond of a palm was quickly twisted int 
a funnel, filled with a nest of fragrant grass to act as a gj 
its small end tucked into the necks of our emptied canteens and 
the great gourd tipped to fill them with cool surra wine. We 
took two long tingling drinks and handed our host the equivalent 
of five cents. He glanced at the note, folded it slowly and my. 
mured a speech to the interpreter. 

Of all the qualities which endear the African to those who 
know him best, that which is most frequently in evidence is his 
innate dignity. He is deliberate in his salutations, calm in the 
delivery of important news, slow to declare his wants and yogi. 
erous only under the sting.of injustice or after he has worked 
himself into a rage by the graduated steps of an accepted formula, 
His extraordinary self-possession is not a pose; it’s his armor, 5 
much so that if in the most ominous situation you once make 
him laugh he is as helpless as though you had tickled him tp 
death. Ordinarily what a native says when you give him mo 
can be ignored, but in this case there was just that shade of dif. 
ference in intonation which should put one on guard. 

“What did he say?” 

“‘He said,” replied Five, “that since you are white 

men he accepts the money, but that a native 
would have had to pay him twice as much.” 
“What! He thinks five cents too little 
for two drinks?” 

Five spoke to the publican, the two 
of them stared thoughtfully at the 

brimming five-gallon gourd and 
finally remarked that in their 
opinion it held more than two 

drinks. 

“You mean ten cents for 
the whole jug?” 

“Of course,” said Five, 
with a measuring glance 
around at our combined 
following of eleven 

parched retainers, not 

one of whom had be 

trayed the slightest im- 

patience to quench his 

thirst and whom, as a 


consequence, we had 
completely forgotten. 
We joyfully handed 


over twice the amount 

demanded, to the com- 

plete satisfaction of the 

publican, and when the 

misunderstanding was 

explained it became the 
joke of that and many 
days to follow. 

In spite of a busy morn- 
ing, Cass had a tale of woe 
to tell. To give an exam- 

ple of how much can be said 

in a few words when one is 
not writing for money I quote 
from his journal the account of 
this forenoon. 


Friday. Sept. 24: Left 6:30. 
Went east from camp. Saw wilde- 
beest and they ran. Shot two for meat 
at 2cc yds. Later saw band of sable. 
Shot at one Magudogudo said was bull—160 
yds. Boys said had missed but we put up the 
sable from grass about 150 yds. further on and 
dropped it. Afemale. Later in a.m. shot at one 
which all boys said was bull as it had largest horns. 
Made good shot. Female with long horns. Saw 
lone wildebeest with band of sable. Saw bunch 
of wildebeest. Met G. at surra camp.” 


The ttagedy buried in these few lines could be unearthed 
only by a brother sportsman. Imagine that you have gone tet 
thousand miles for a six weeks’ shoot, that you have alloted fout 
precious days to the securing of a sable bull, that three of these 
days have drawn blanks and that on the fourth you come upon 
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“This little hole-in-the-wall is my New York home,” explains Mr. Chamberlain. Incidentally, it is a miniature museum of natural 


history: the two fine heads of roan antelopes were shot by the author by the light of the moon. 


band of sable which you know positively is headed by the object 
of your heart’s desire. With your blood pounding in your veins, 
you still have the patience and the nerve to interpret the ges- 
tures of your trackers, pick out the beast they indicate, draw a 
careful bead, go out for the meat and get it. You’ve got him; 
you're in heaven; it’s a cow; you’re in hell. The whole trip 
seems to take on a deep black border. 

_Inevery such case, if one could penetrate the mind of the vic- 
tim, it would be found to be busily planning ways and means for 
areturn to Africa at some future date in order to nail a sable 
bull. But Cass was not destined to wait so long for his next 
chance. Greatly refreshed, we had left the surra camp and trav- 
eled half the long way home when one of our large following 
came to a sudden stop. Immediately everyone else did likewise 
and turned questioning glances on the “‘boy”’ who had been the 
first to halt. We all understood his action perfectly; it meant 
that he had caught a glimpse of something which aroused his 
curiosity but had not been clearly enough seen to justify the low 
whistle which is sounded only when the discoverer is sure of his 
ground and wishes to indicate game as actually in sight. 

Cass and I dismounted and with the chief trackers, Magudo- 
gudo and Madada; Quambe, the camera carrier, and Five, as 
interpreter, rapidly threaded the bush until only a screen of 
foliage divided us from the great plain beyond. ‘There we saw 
a drove of twenty-two sable feeding slowly in our general direc- 
tion. They were fully four hundred yards away; the wind was 
right, but the light was on its last legs. Under an izonzo we 
found a clean, sandy knoll adequately protected by a natural 
blind and sat down, surrounded by all the paraphernalia of big 
game shooting and our retinue of advisers. 

The sable were traveling slowly in a characteristic formation; 

| adozen members of the band were in widely detached 
Positions in the van, at the sides and in the rear of the main 
drove which formed a compact mass in the center. Owing to 
their isolation, these skirmishers bulked very large and one could 


forgive the well-meant ardor with which Quambe and Five 
picked one after another of them for the bull. At each of their 
whispered guesses Magudogudo shrugged his shoulders, his face 
holding to an expression which seemed to say that never again 
would he name a male sable short of counting the rings on his 
horns; and just as often Madada shook his head in violent denial. 
He was too busy to speak. Seated on his heels with his bared 
head strategically placed between two fronds of a scrub palm, 
his eyes flickered incessantly across the backs of the more con- 
gested mass of antelopes and finally stopped with such sudden- 
ness as to give the illusion of an audible click. 

From that instant they never wavered from the individual 
upon which they had settled. Even with field-glasses Cass and 
I could find no distinguishing variation in the herd of noble 
beasts, each armed with a mighty pair of saber-like horns; but 
Madada, making all due allowance for changing lights and shad- 
ows, had found one coat that consistently shone a shade darker 
than any of the others and had promptly picked it for the bull’s. 
Even with Five interpreting it took us some time to identify the 
king of the herd, and when we did it was only to realize that a 
cow covered him in such a way that only his head and neck 
were visible. Cass, who had won the toss for the shot, fastened 
his binocylars on the bull and followed him step by step through 
minutes which began to seem like hours. 

Relieved of all responsibility, my attention was free to revel 
in the details of a superb mise en scéne and to weigh the dra- 
matic factors of an extraordinary situation. The plain was 
bathed in the last clear blaze of the sun’s full power. Save for 
the bit of cover that each had chosen, scarcely a blade of grass 
intervened between us and the full view of the grazing herd. 
Except for the agonizingly deliberate mincing steps of the drove 
of sable, nothing animate stirred; but to all of us it seemed that 
the sun fell by jerks toward the horizon, like the loose hands of 
an aged clock. Sitting there in pulsating immobility, we were 
nevertheless partakérs in a three-cornered (Concluded on page 108) 
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The People m the Story: 


JENNIE FOLLETT: An artist's model of 
humble birth, who recently married Bob 
Collingham against her inclinations, but 
immediately separated from him with the 
intention of keeping the marriage secret 
until his return from a trip of some months 
in South America. 


Lizzie The strong-minded 
mother of Jennie: a woman thoroughly dis- 
illusioned and. embittered in the struggle 
to make both ends meet Her husband, 
Josiah, had been discharged from the bank- 
ing firm of Collingham & Law on account 
of his age and had just died after fruitless 
efforts to find another job. 


ROBERT BRADLEY COLLINGHAM: Head 
ot the great banking house of Collingham & 


Law; the father of Bob and Edith7both Both men stumbled to their feet. awed by something in Lizzie that 


of whom, he believes, should marry only 
within their own social set 


Mrs. JunrA COLLINGHAM: The mother of Bob Knowing of her 
son's love tor Jennie. she summoned the girl to Collingham Lodge 
and unexpectedly learned from her of Bob’s marriage Believing that 
the mésal/liance could cause only disaster, she offered Jennie $25,000 
to turnish Bob cause for a divorce. 


Hvusert WRay: An artist friend of the Collinghams for whom 
Jennie occasionally poses—and who is much nearer to Jennie’s ideal 
of a lover than is Bob, her husband 


TeEppY FOLLETT Jennie’s young brother, who has been taking 
small amounts of money from his employers, Collingham & Law. 
and giving it to bis mother in his efforts to guard their little home 
from financial] disaster. The tear of detection has become an obsession 
with him and finally prompts him to betray himself by fleeing when 
he unexpectedly sees two detectives, Flynn and Jackman, watching 
him in the street 


was more than the majesty of grief. 
XVI 


UT Teddy did not double on his tracks in Nassau Street, 
for the reason that, in again looking over his shoulde, 
he saw that Flynn had taken one side of.that thorough- 
fare and Jackman the other. They were burly me, 

who moved heavily, while he, in spite of his stocky build, glided 
in and out among the pedestrians with the agility of a sq 

He was putting distance between himself and them, and fie 
minutes’ leeway would be enough for him. All he needed was the 
space and privacy in which to shoot himself. 

At the corner of John Street, he turned to the left and made 
toward Broadway. They would expect him to do this, his chiel 
hope being that among the homing swarms they would already 
have lost sight of him. His mind was not working He wasn 
looking ahead, even over the few minutes he had still to live fn 
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“What do you want him for?” 


his instincts were fused into the fear of the hand of the law on his 
person. It was like Jennie’s terror of the hand of a man she didn’t 
+ frenzy for physical sanctity stronger than the fear of 

At the same time, he couldn’t run the risk of being more 
noticeable than the majority of people going his way. As he 
Pushed and dodged, a young man whom he had jostled called 
out, In ironic good humor, “Say, is the cop after you?” at which 
Teddy almost lost his head. He expected a crowd to gather, and 
three or four men to hold him by the arms till Jackman and 
Flynn came up. But nothing happened. The protesting young 
man was lost in the scramble, and he, Teddy, found himself in 
Broadway. 

Reaching the opposite pavement, he had time to see that 
Jackman had crossed lower down and more easily than he, and 
Was lumbering toward him from the down-town direction. The 
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On the threshold of the 


serious, 
masterly 
study of the 
American 
family of 
to-day 


boy didn’t dare to run, 
because the action would 
have marked him out, 
but he started again on 
his snakelike ‘gliding be- 
tween pedestrians. He 
must gain some doorway, 
some cellar, some hole of 
any sort,‘in which to draw 
his pistol. He would have 
drawn it there and then, 
only that a hundred hands 
would have seized him. 

All at once he saw the 
open portal of a great 
mercantile company, 
leading to a vast interior 
with which he was famil- 
iar. There were several 
exits and many floors. 
Once he had turned in 
here, he could cross the 
scent. In he went, with 
scores who were doing likewise, passing scores who were coming 
out. His first intention was to avoid the conspicuous exit toward 
Dey Street and make for the less obvious one into Fulton Street; 
but, in doing that, he passed a line of some twenty lifts of which 
one was about to close its door. He slipped into it like a hare into 
its warren. The door clanged; the lift moved upward with an 
oily speed. Among his companions he was hot, flurried, breath- 
less, and yet not more so than any other young clerk who had 
been doing an errand against time. 

There were nearly thirty floors, and he got off at the twenty- 
third. He chose the twenty-third so as not to get off too soon, 
and yet not call attention to himself by remaining in the lift 
when most of its occupants had left it. The floor was spacious 
and almost empty. A few people were waiting for a lift to take 
them down; a few were going in and out of offices, but otherwise 
he had the place to himself. 


little entry she stood tall, 
black-robed, almost unearthly. 
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Mechanically, he walked to a window and looked out. He 
seemed to be up in the sky, with only the tops of a few giant cubes 
on a level with himself. 

Except for the dull roar that came up and the clang of an 
occasional footstep along the hallways, it was so still and pleasant 
that the need to shoot himself seemed for the minute less insis- 
tent. It would have to be faced sooner or later, but when it comes 
to suicide, even a few minutes’ respite is something. He could 
have done the thing right there and then by the window, where 
the few people within hearing would have run to him at sound 
of the shot. If the shot didn’t kill him, they would keep him 
from firing another. Publicity, distasteful in itself, might lead to 
ineffectuality. 

He must find a lavatory, and so began walking up and down 
the corridors, looking at doors discreetly placed in corners. 
When he came to his objective, it was locked. Again it was re- 
prieve. The same door would be on other floors, but he was not 
ready for the moment to forsake his shelter. It was true that at 
any minute Flynn and Jackman might emerge from the lift, but 
there were nearly thirty chances that if they had followed him so 
closely, they would not select this landing. Even more wére the 
chances that they had not seen him slip into the building at all. 

He wondered if he were awake. Was it possible that ten or 
fifteen minutes could have transformed him from a hard-work- 
ing, home-loving boy into a fugitive who had no choice left but 
to shoot himself? As-for facing the disgrace, he did not con- 
sider it. To stand before his mother charged with theft, even 
if it was on her behalf, was not to be thought of. He couldn’t 
do it, and there was an end to it. Still less could he go through 
the other incidentals, handcuffs, a cell, the court, the sentence, 
Bitterwell, and the lifetime that would come after his release. 
He could put the pistol to his heart, and, if necessary, he 
could burn in hell—if there was a hell; but he couldn’t do the 
other thing. 

And yet to put the pistol to his heart and burn in hell formed a 
lamentable choice on their side. 


For Tedly. mind-action« .sed. He knew he 
must have fired—must have fired twice. 
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“T’m not a thief,” he protested inwardly. “I took the money 
—how could I help it, with dad sick and ma at the end of every- 
thing?—but I’m not a thief.” 

He was sure of that. It became a formula, not perhaps of com- 
fort but of justification. Had he been a thief, he told himself, he 
could have faced the music; but it was precisely because he had 
taken money while preserving his inner probity that he refused 
to be judged by the standards of men. Once more he couldn't 
express it in this way to himself; but it was the conclusion to 
which his instincts leaped. Only one tribunal could discern be- 
tween the good and evil in his case; so he was resolved to go 
before it. 

In a quiet corner he began to cry. He was only a boy, witha 
boy’s facility of emotion, especially of distress. He cried at the 
thought of his mother and the girls, with no one to fend for them, 
and no Teddy coming home in the evenings. It was true that, 
apart from his filchings, he had been able to fend for them only to 
the extent of eighteen per, but there was always a chance of better 
days ahead. Even at the worst of times, they had a good deal of 
fun among themselves, and now 

No; it wasn’t possible. He couldn’t be skyed on that twenty- 
third floor, unable to come down, unable to go home. It must 
be a nightmare. Such things didn’t happen. He was Teddy 
Follett, a good boy at heart, with an honorable record in the 
navy. He had never meant to steal, but what could he do? The 
money was there, to be stacked in the vaults of Collingham & 
Law’s, not to be touched for months very likely, and the home 
needs imperative. He couldn’t see his father and mother turned 
out of house and home because they couldn’t pay their taxes, 
It was not in common sense. Nothing was in common sense. 
That he should be dragged into court, that his mother should 
break her heart, that shame should be showered on his sisters 
was ridiculous. Somewhere in the universe there was a great big 
principle that was on his side, though he didn’t know what it was. 

What he did know was that crying was unmanly. Sopping up 
his tears, and trying not to think, he jumped into the first lift 

that stopped and got out at floor eleven. There he 
went straight to the lavatory which he now knew 
how to place, and once more found the door locked. 

Though again it was reprieve, it was reprieve 
almost unwelcome. The first passing lift was going 
upward, and so he ascended to floor seventeen. 
Here again the lavatory was locked, as it was on 
floors nineteen and twenty-five, both of which he 
tried. He began to understand that they were 
locked according to a principle, and that for those 
seeking privacy in which to shoot themselves they 
offered no resource. 

Moreover, offices were closing and the great 
building emptying itself rapidly. The rush wasall 
to the lifts going downward. He, too, must go 
downward. To be found skulking in corridors 
where he had no business would expose him to 
suspicion. After nearly an hour spent above he 

descended to the atrium, where Flynn and 
Jackman might be watching the cages dis- 

; gorge, knowing that in time he must appear 

i from one of them. 

; But he walked out without interference. 
A far hint of twilight was deepening the 
atmosphere round the heads of the great 
columns, and the waning sunshine spoke 
of workers seeking rest. Streams of men 
and women, mostly young, were setting 
towards each of the exits, to Broadway, to 
Fulton Street, to Dey Street; and he had 
only to drop into one of them. He chose 
that toward Dey Street, finding himself in 

the open air, in full exercise of his liberty. 

He was in the up-town subway, with no outward dif- 
ference between himself and the scores of other young 
men scanning the evening papers. Because he didn’t 


\ ¥ know what else to do, he got out at Chambers Street. 


He got out at Chambers Street because there was 4 
ferry there which would take him over to New Jersey. 
He went over to New Jersey because it was his habit 
at this hour of the day, and to follow his habit some- 
how preserved his sanity. To be on the same side of 
the river as his home was a faint, futile consolation. 
And while on the ferry-boat; a new idea came to him. 
In the Erie station he should find a telephone-booth 
from which he could ring up his mother and inform her 
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- that he was not to be home that night. Though it would do no 


good in the end, it would at least save her from immediate alarm. 
Flynn and Jackman were unknown by face to the family, and if 
they rang at the door in search of him, they would probably not 
tell their tale. Before he reached the other side, he had con- 
cocted a story of which his only fear was as to his ability to tell 
it on the wire without breaking down. 

It was a bit of good luck to be answered by Gladys, whom he 
could “‘bluff’”’ more easily than the rest of them. 

“Hello, Gladys! This is Ted. Tell ma I’m in Paterson, and 
shall not get home to-night or to-morrow night.” 

He could hear Gladys calling into the interior of the house: 

“Well, what do you know about that? Ted’s at Paterson and 
not coming home to-night or to-morrow night.” Into the re- 
ceiver, she said, “But, Ted, what'll they say at the bank?” 

“T may not go back to the bank. This is a new job. You re- 
member the fellow I was working for on the side? Well, he’s put 
me into this, and perhaps I’m going to make money.” 

“Oh, Ted,” Gladys called delightedly ; “how many plunks?”’ 

“Tt—it isn’t a salary,” he stammered. “I—I may be in the 
firm. To-morrow I may have to go to Philadelphia. Tell ma not 
to worry—and not to miss me. I'll try to call up from Phil- 
adelphia, but if I can’t— Well, anyhow, give my love to ma and 
everybody, and if I’m not home the day after to-morrow, don’t 
think anything about it.” 

He put up the receiver before Gladys could ask any more ques- 
tions, and felt ready to cry again. In order not to do that, he 
walked out of the station into the street, where the presence of 
the crowds compelled him to self-control. Having nothing to do 


‘ and nowhere to go, he walked on and on, getting some relief from 


his desolation by the mere fact of movement. 

So he walked and walked and walked, headed vaguely toward 
the outskirts of Hoboken. There were vest marshes there into 
which he could stray and be lost. The rank grasses in this early 
August season were almost as high as his shoulders, so that he 
could lie down and be beyond all human ken. His body might not 
be found for weeks, might never be found at all. Teddy Follett 
would simply disappear, his fate remaining a mystery. 

Toward seven o’clock, the shabby suburbs began to show their 
primrose-colored lights—a twinkle here, a twinkle there, stringing 
out in longer streets to scattered bits of garland. Teddy felt 
hungry. Counting his money and finding that he had two dollars 
and thirty-one cents, he was sorry not to be able to transmit the 
two dollars to his mother. 

Growing more and more hungry, and knowing he must keep 
up his nerve, he spied a little bread-and-pastry shop just where 
the houses were thinning out, and the marshes invading the 
town as the ocean invaded the 
marshes. On entering, he asked 
for two tongue sandwiches and 
half a dozen doughnuts. The 
woman who wrapped up the 
sandwiches and dropped the 
doughnuts into a paper bag was 
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an English-speaking foreigner of the Scandinavian type, blond, 
dumpy, with a row of bad teeth and piercing blue eyes. As she 
performed her task, she seemed not to take her eyes away from 
him, though her smile was kind, and she called his attention to the 
fact that she was giving him seven doughnuts for his six. 

“You don’t lif rount here?” she asked, in counting out the 
change for his dollar. 

“No; just going up the road.” 

“Well, call again,” she said politely, as he took his parcels and 
went out. 

Having eaten his two sandwiches, he felt better, in the sense of 
being stronger and more able to face the thing that had to be 
done. He was now quite out on the marshes, the long, flat road 
cutting straight across them to the nearest little town. The lights 
were rarer, but still there were lights, their saffron growing more 
and more luminous as the colors of the sunset paled out. An 
occasional motor passed him, but never a man on foot. 

He could have turned in anywhere, and perhaps for that reason 
he put off doing so. It would be easier, he argued, to shoot him- 
self after dark. It was not dark as yet—only the long August 
gloaming. Moreover, the tramping was a relief, soothing his 
nerves and working off some of his horror. He wished he could 
go on with it, on and on, into the unknown, where he would be 
beyond recognition. But that was just where the trouble was. 
For the fugitive from justice, recognition always lays in wait. He 
had often heard his father say that, in the banking business, you 
could get away with a thing for years and years, and yet recogni- 
tion would spring on vou when least expected. As for himself, 
recognition could meet him in any little town in New Jersey. 
They would have his picture in the paper by to-morrow—and 
besides, what was the use? 

The dark was undeniably falling when he noticed on the right a 
lonely shack with nothing but the marsh all round it. Coming 
nearly abreast of it, he detected a rough path toward it through 
the grass. He had no need of a path, no need of a shack, but the 
path and the shack being there they offered something to make for. 
Since he was obliged to turn aside, he might as well do it now. 

So aside he turned. The path was hardly a path, and had 
apparently not been used that year. Wading through the dank 
grasses which caught him about the feet, he could hear small 
living things hopping away from his tread, or a marsh-bird rise 
with a frightened whir of wings. Water gushed into his shoes, but 
that, he declared, wouldn’t matter, as he would so soon be out of 
the reach of catching cold. 
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The building proved to be all that fire had left of a shanty 
knocked together long ago, probably for laborers working on the 
road. The walls were standing, and it was not quite roofless. 
There was no door, and the window was a mere hole, but as 
he ventured within, he found the flooring sound. At least, it 
bore his weight, and, what was more amazing still, he tripped 
aver a rough bench which the fire had spared and the former 
occupants had not thought worth the carting away. 

It was the very thing. Shooting oneself was something to be 
performed with ritual. You lay down, stretched yourself out, 
and did it with a form of decency. 

Teddy groped his way. First, he drew the pistol from his hip- 
pocket, laying it carefully on the floor and within reach of his 
hand. Next he sat down for a minute, but, fearing he would 
begin to think, lifted his feet to the bench, lowered his back, and 
straightened himself to his full, flat length. Putting down his 
hand, he found he could touch the pistol easily, and therefore let 
it lie. He let it lie only because he had not yet decided where to 
fire—at his heart or into his temple. 

Outside the hut there was a hoarse, sleepy croak, then another, 
and another and another. The dangers of light being past, the 
frogs were waking to their evening chant. Teddy had always 
loved this dreamy, monotonous lullaby, reminiscent of spring 
twilights and approaching holidays. He was glad now that it 
would be the last sound to greet his ears on earth. Since he had 
to go, it would croon to him softly, cradle him gently, letting the 
night of the soul come down on him consolingly. He was not 
frightened; he was only tired—oddly tired, considering where he 
was. It would be easier to fall asleep than do anything else, 
listening to the co-ax, co-ax, co-ax, with which 
the darkness round was filled. - 


And right at that minute, Flynn, with 
low chuckles of laughter, was telling 
Mrs. Flynn of the extraordinary Say 
adventure of the afternoon. y. 

“We didn’t have nothin’on 
the young guy at all till we £7, 
seen him look over at us : 
scared-like, and he tuck to 
his heels.” a 

It was a cozy scene— 
Flynn in his shirt-sleeves 
and slippers smoking his 
pipe in the dining-room of 
a Harlem apartment, 
while his wife, a plump, 
pretty woman, was put- 
ting away the spoonsand 77 
forks in the drawer of the © 
yellow-oak sideboard. | 
The noisy Flynn children 
being packed off to bed, 
the father could unbend 
and become confidential. 

“Tt’s about three weeks 
now since Jackman put =| 
me wise to money leakin’ 
from Collingham & Law’s, 
and we couldn’t tell where 
the hole was. First, we’d 
size up one fella, and then 
another; but we’d say it 
couldn’t be him or him. 

We looked over this young 
Follett with the rest, but | 
only with the rest, and ™&% 
found but wan thing §& 
again’ him.” 

“Didn’t he lose his 
father a short while 
back?” 

“Yes; and that was 
what made us think of 
him. Old Follett was fired from the bank eight or nine months 
ago, and yet the family had gone on livin’ very much as they 
always done.” 
aa be to their credit, wouldn’t it?’’ Mrs. Flynn suggested 
cindly. 

“It’d be to some one’s credit; and the thing we wanted to know 
was if it was to Collingham & Law’s. But we hadn’t a thing on 
him. We found out he’d paid for the old man’s funeral, and the 


It was to be called Eve Tempting the Serpent, a semi-human reptile was to be 
aroused to the concept of evil by a woman’s beauty and abandonment. 


grave, and all that; but whether old Follett had left a little wad 
or whether the young guy’d found it lyin’ around loose, we 
couldn’t make out at all. And then this afternoon, as Jackman 
and me was talkin’ it over on the other side o’ Broad Street, who 
should come out but melittlelord! Well, wan look give the whole 
show away. The third degree couldn’t ha’ been neater. The 
very eyes of him when he seen us on the other side o’ the street 
says, ‘My God, they’ve got me!’ So off he goes—and off we 
goes—up Broad Street—into Wall Street—across to Nassau 
Street—up Nassau Street—round the corner into John Street— 
up to Broadway—over Broadway—and then we lost him. But 
we'd done the trick. To-morrow, when he comes to the bank, 
we'll have him on the grill. Sooner or later, he’d ha’ been on the 
grill anyhow.” 
“But suppose he doesn’t come?”’ 
“That'll be a worse give-away than ever.” 
She turned from the drawer, asking of the Follett family, and 
learning whatever he had to tell. 
‘And you say he’s a fine boy of about twenty-one.” 
“That’d about be his age. Yes; a fine, upstanding lad—and 
very pop’lar with Jackman he’s always been.” 
She waited a minute before saying, 
“Oh, Peter, I wish you’d let him off.’ 
“Ah, now, Tessie,” he expostulated, ‘“‘there you go again! If 
vou had your way, there’d be no law at all.” 
“Well, I wish there wasn’t.” 
He laughed with a jolly guffaw. 
“Tf there was no law, and no one to break it, where’d your trip 
to the beach be this summer, and the new Ford car I’m goin’ to 
get for the boys? Anyhow, even if we do get him 
with the goods on him, which we’re pretty sure 
>, 0’ doin’ now, he’ll be recommended to mercy 
_ on account of his youth, and p’r’aps be let 
with two years.” 
~ ““Yes—and what'll he be when he 
comes out?” 
~~ Getting up, he pulled her to 
3 him, with his arm across her 
shoulder. 
“Ah, now, Tessie, don’t be 
lookin’ so far ahead. That’s 
you all over.” 
# And he kissed her. 


Gladys, that evening, 
kissed her mother, in the 
Ae hope of kissing away her 
foreboding. Lizzie had not 
been satisfied with Ted- 
dy’s story on the tele- 
phone. 
“T don’t understand 
why he didn’t ask to speak 
to me,” she kept repeat- 


g. 

“Oh, momma,” Gussie 
explained to her, “don’t 
you see? It was a long- 
distance call. Three min- 
utes is all he was allowed, 
and of course he didn’t 
want to pay double. 
Here’s his chance to make 
money that we’ve all been 
praying for since the year 
One; and you pull a long 
face over it. Cheer up, 
momma; do! Smile! 
Smile more! There! 
That’s better. Ted said 
himself that you were not 
to miss him.” 

So Lizzie did her best 
. to smile, only saying in her 
heart, “I don’t understand his not speaking to me.” 


XVII 
Trppy woke to a brilliant June sunshine, and that calling of 
marsh-birds which, is not song. He woke with a start, and with 
terror. He was still on the bench, though turned over on his 
side, and with the pistol in view. He needed a minute to get his 
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“The figure of the model is exact, Hubert explained, “but I did have to make changes in the features. 
- It wouldn't have done otherwise.” 


wits together, to piece out the meaning of the blackened walls, 
the sagging floor, and the sunlight streaming through the rent in 
the roof. A hole that had once been a door and another that had 
once been a window let the summer wind play over his hot face, 
bringing a soft refreshment. 

Dragging himself to a sitting-posture, his first sensation was 


one of relief. ‘I’m alive!’? He hadn’t done the thing he had 
planned last night! Merciful sleep had nailed him to the bench, 
keeping him motionless, unconscious. The pistol had lain within 
reach of his hand, and was there still; it could do duty still, but 
for the moment he was alive. Had he ever asked God for help or 
thanked him when it came, he would have gone down on his knees 
and done it now; but the habit was foreign to the Follett family. 
He could only thank the purposeless Chance, which is the god 
most of us know best. 

But he was glad. Twelve hours previously, he had not sup- 
posed it possible ever to be glad again. It had been a nightmare, 
he reasoned now, or, if not a nightmare, it had been thought out 
of focus. He hadn’t seen straight and normally. It was as if he 

d been drunk or mildly insane. He recalled experiences during 


naval nights ashore, at Brest or Bordeaux or Hampton Roads, 
when, after a glass or two of something, his mind had taken on 
this fevered twist in which all life had gone red. 

Bickley had read this from the lines of his profile. “Forehead 
slightly concave; mouth and chin distinctly convex; tends to act 
before he thinks.”” The other traits had been satisfactory, in- 
dicating pluck, patience, fidelity, and cheerfulness of outlook. 

The cheerfulness of outlook asserted itself now. Since he was 
alive on a glorious summer morning, the two great assets of a 
man, himself and the outside world, were still at his command. 
Nevertheless, he didn’t blink the facts. 

“T’m not a thief—but I took the money. They’re after me, 
and they mustn’t get me. I'll shoot myself first; but I don’t 
have to shoot myself—yet.” 

He would not have to shoot himself so long as he was safe, and 
safety might take many turns. The abandoned, half-burnt sty 
in which he had found refuge was a fortress in its very loneliness. 
Close to the road, close to Hoboken, not very far from Pemberton 
Heights, it had probably no visitor but a toad or a bird or a 
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His chief danger was that of being seen. The door and the 
window were both on the side toward the road. By avoiding 
the one and ducking under the other, he could move, but he 
could move very little. That little, however, would stretch his 
muscles and relieve the intolerable idleness. 

The idleness, he knew, would be irksome. By looking at his 
watch, which had not run down, he found it was six o’clock. 
The six-o’clock stir wes also in the air. Motors had begun to dash 
along the road, and market-garden teams were lumbering toward 
the big town. He was hungry again, but with his seven dough- 
nuts still in the bag, he couldn’t starve to death. 

By getting on the floor he found a peep-hole just above the 
level of the grass through which he could see without detection. 
This must be his spying-place. Unlikely as it was that anyone 
would track him to this lair, he must be carefully on the lookout. 
What he should do if threatened with a visitor was not very clear 
to him. There being no exit except by the door, and the door 
being toward the road from which a visitor would naturally 
approach, there was no escape on that side. Escape being out 
of the question, there would only remain—the other thing. The 
other thing was always the great possibility. He hadn’t aban- 
doned the thought of it; he had only postponed the necessity. 
He would live as long as he could; and yet the necessity of the 
other thing would probably arise. If it arose, he hoped he 
should get through it by that tendency which he recognized in 
himself as clearly as Mr. Bickley had read it from his profile— 
to act before he thought. 

With this as a possibility, he got down to his peep-hole, put 
the pistol near him on the floor, and began on his doughnuts. 
For breakfast, he allowed himself three, keeping the rest for his 
midday needs. When darkness fell he would steal out and buy 
more. He could do this as long as his money held out, and before 
it was spent something would probably have happened. What 
that something would be he did not forecast. He was in a fix 
where forecasting wasn’t possible. The minute was the only 
thing, and a thing that had grown precious. 

So he settled down amid filth and slime and the débris of 
charred wood to watch and wait and cling to his life till he could 
cling to it no longer. 


Later that morning, Mrs. Collingham motored from Marillo 
to see Hubert Wray’s much discussed picture, ‘“‘ Life and Death,” 
in a famous dealer’s gallery in Fifth Avenue. It had hung there 
a week, and though the season was dead, it was being talked 
about. Among the few in New York who care for the art of 
painting, the picture had “caught on.” The important critics 
had honored it with articles, in which one wrote black and 
another white with an equal authority. The important middle- 
men had come in to look at it, saying to each other, “ En voila un 
qui va faire son chemin.” The important connoisseurs had made 
a point of viewing it, with their customary fear of expressing 
admiration for the work of a native son. From the few who 
knew, the interest was spreading to the many who didn’t know 
but were anxious to appear as if they did. 

Junia’s introduction to the picture had caused her some 
chagrin. She had not ranked Hubert among the important 
family acquaintances, and when he came down to Collingham 
Lodge for a night or two, as occasionally he did, she presented 
him to only the more negligible neighbors. “A young man Bob 
met in France,” was all the explanation he required. 

But in dining out recently she had been led in to dinner by a 
man of unusual enlightenment, with whose flair and discernment 
she liked to keep abreast. To do this, she was accustomed to fall 
back on such scraps of reviews or art-notes as drifted to her 
through the papers, bringing them out with that knack of “put- 
ting her best goods in the window” which was part of her social 
equipment. Books and the theater being too light for her atten- 
tion, she was fond of displaying in music and painting the expertise 
of a patroness. She could not only talk of Boldini and Cézanne, 
of Paul Dukas and Vincent d’Indy, but could throw off the 
names of younger men just coming into view as if eagerly follow- 
ing their development. 

Her neighbor’s comments on the new picture, “ Lifeand Death,” 
at the Kahler Gallery were of value to her chiefly because they 
were up to date and told her what tosay. “A reaction against the 
cubists and post-impressionists in favor of an art rich in color, 
suggestion, and significance,” was a useful phrase, and one easy to 
remember. But not having caught the painter’sname, she felt it 
something of a shock when, with the impressiveness of one whose 
notice confers recognition, her escort went on to remark: “I’m go- 
ing to look up this young Hubert Wray and ask him down to 
Marillo. You and Bradley will be interested in meeting him.” 


Junia’s chagrin was inward, of course, and arose from the fact 
of having had a budding celebrity like a tame cat about the house 
not merely without suspecting it but without keeping in touch 
with the thing he was creating. At the same time, she couldn't 
have been the woman she was had it not been for the faculty of 
tuning herself up to any necessary key. 

Her smile was of the kind that grants no superiority even to q 
man of unusual enlightenment. 

“You can’t imagine how interested I am in hearing your opio- 
ion of the dear boy’s work, and so I’ve been letting you run on 
He happens to be a very intimate friend of ours—he comes down 
to stay with us every few weeks—and I’ve been watching his 
development so keenly. I really do think that with this picture 
he'll arrive; and to have a man like you agree with me delights 
me beyond words.” 

It was also the excuse she needed for calling Hubert up. More 
than two months had passed since her meeting with Jennie, and 
the twenty-five thousand dollars was still lying to her credit at 
the bank. She was not unaware of a reason for this, in that Brad- 
ley had told her of old Follett’s death, and even a “bad girl” 
like Jennie must be allowed some leeway for grief. But Follett 
had been nearly two weeks in his grave, and still the application 
for the twenty-five thousand didn’t come. Unless a pretext 
could be found for keeping Bob in South America, he would soon 
be on his way homeward, and she, Junia, was growing anxious, 
To be face to face with Hubert would give her the opportunity 
she was looking for. 

He met her at the street entrance to the Kahler Gallery, con- 
ducting her through the main exposition of canvases to a little 
shrine in the rear. It was truly a shrine, hung in black velvet, 
and with no lighting but that which fell indirectly on the vivid, 
vital thing just sprung into consciousness of life, like Aphrodite 
risen from the sea-foam. But, just sprung into consciousness of 
life, she had been called on at once to contemplate death, eying 
it with a mysterious spiritual courage. The living gleam of 
flesh, the marble of the throne, and the skull’s charnel ugliness 
stood out against a blue-green atmosphere, like that of some 
other plane. 

Junia was startled, not by the power and beauty of this appa- 
rition but by something else. 

“VYou’ve—you’ve changed her,” she said, with awed breath- 
lessness, after gazing for three or four minutes in silence. 

“You mean the model?”’ 

She nodded a “ Yes,” without taking her eyes from the extraor- 
dinary vision. 

“You’ve seen her?” he asked, in mild surprise. 

“Just once.” 

“The figure is exact,” he explained, “but I did have to make 
changes in the features. It wouldn’t have done otherwise.” 

“No; of course not.” 

More minutes passed in silent contemplation, when she said: 

“T thought there was more of the gleam of the red in amber 
in the hair. This hair is a brown with a little red in it.” 

“T got it as nearly as I could,” he felt it enough to say. “The 
shade and sheen and silkiness of hair are always difficult.”’ 

After more minutes of hushed gazing, Junia made a venture. 
She spoke in that insinuating, sympathetic tone which in mo- 
ments of tensity a woman can sometimes take toward a man. 

“You’re in love with her—aren’t you?”’ 

He jerked his head in the direction of the nude woman. 

“With her? That model? Why, no! What made you think 
so? ” 

Junia was disconcerted. 

“Oh, only—only the hints that have seeped through, when 
you didn’t think you were giving anything away.” 

He said, with some firmness: 

“T never meant to give that away—or to hint that it was— 
that it was love—a rouleuse of the studios, whom any fellow can 
pick up.” 

Junia felt like a person roaming aimlessly through sand who 
suddenly stumbles on gold. There was more here than, for the 
moment, she could estimate. All she could see were possibilities; 
but there was one other point as to which she needed to be sure. 
It was conceivable that the thing might have been painted long 
ago, before Bob’s departure for South America, in which case It 
would lose at least some of its value for her purpose. 

“When did you do this, Hubert?” 

“Oh, just within the last few weeks.”’ 

This was enough. With her usual swiftness of decision, she 
had her plans in mind. e 

“What are you asking?” 

He named his price. It was a large (Continued on page 143) 
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Dynamite 


—and the explosion which occurred 
when the red-haired waiter met 


“the girl who had no heart.”’ 


By Royal Brown 


Illustrations by W. E. Stevens 


VENTUALLY, when time had assuaged her mortifica- 
tion, and the old truth that nothing is as bad as it seems 
at the moment had once again proved its verity, Doro- 
thy Baird’s mother changed her tune. Indeed, she 

even maintained that. she had not been surprised in the least. 
This was not so, and both her husband, to whom she attrib- 
uted one-half the blame, and Dorothy, to whom was attributed 
the other half, knew it was not so. 

“Dorothy was bad enough before she went to Gibraltar,” she 
elaborated, “but since then—” words failed her; she gestured 
expressively. “TI fought from the first against her going, but, as 
usual, her father abetted her.” 

This was unfair. The first intimation of what was working in 

orothy’s charming head had roused her father to a protest as 
violent as her mother could have wished. When the war had 
come, he had felt a certain shamed relief in the knowledge that 
Dorothy was a girl and couldn’t go. And then, one night, she had 


As Dorothy's au met those or the red-haired waiter 
she half arose. “Why ! she gasped, ‘‘it's—you!™ 


perched herself on her accustomed throne on the arm of his chair 
and exploded her bombshell. 

“Daddy,” she had said, “don’t you think it would be nice if I 
went over. As a nurse or an ambulance-driver or a telephone- 
girl or—something?” 

The smile that never failed to light his face at the sight of her, 
no matter. what cares might be pressing upon him, vanished 
abruptly. 

“Great Scott!” he had ejaculated. 
nonsense.” 

They argued it then and thereafte:. He was a strong man, a 
relentless man, a man who, if you believed his contemporaries, 
rode roughshod over opposition. But Greek had met Greek, and 
two months before the war finished Dorothy sailed for France. 
She thought then she was on her way to the front, but in Paris 
she found herself assigned to Gibraltar. For that she had her 
father to thank—although she did not thank him. 

“If the war had lasted another month,” she told him on her 
return, “I’d have managed to get out of the hole you got me 
stuck in. I wish it had—although I’m glad to have peace.” 

“So am I,” he assured her, with grim devoutness. 

It was not fair, therefore, to blame him for the sequel to Doro- 
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thy’s Gibraltar days. But 
Mrs. Baird stood in sad 
need of .a scapegoat. For 
say what she might, she, 
of the twelve people who 
were seated at her table that 
evening, was the most sur- 
prised and assuredly the 
most horrified at what then 
happened. 

One of Boston’s most 
eligible young bachelors— 
to wit, Winslow Warren— 
was Dorothy’s dinner-part- 
ner. Ever since she had 
returned from Gibraltar, 
Winslow Warren had been 
striving, by every artifice 
known to man, to teach 
Dorothy the oldest of les- 
sons. She seemed a willing 
enough pupil, putting no 
obstacles in his way. But 
she did seem slow to learn, 
although quick in_ other 
ways. As teaching was 
Warren’s chosen profession 
—he was an instructor at 
Harvard, where, in due 
time, he would undoubtedly 
reach a full professorship— 

: he never questioned his 
methods. 

The conclusion /e had 
come to was that Dorothy 
had no heart. He was un- 
wise enough to tell her so. 
The suggestion, of course, 
fascinated her, and she lost. 
no chance to prove he was 


right. 
This should have finished 
‘ him. Needless to say, it 


didn’t. Even Dorothy’s 
frank assurance that bugs 
and caterpillars bored her 
to death—this being her de- 
plorable way of referring to 
i his specialty—seemed but 
i to make him the more per- 
sistent. Perhaps if Dorothy 
had confessed tohim— But 
“she had not confessed that 
even to herself. Modern 
though she was, down to 
her lovely finger-tips, she 
could not be expected to 
admit that she might have 
loved one of whom she had 
seen so very little and who, 
in the two years that had 
elapsed since Armistice day, 
had made no effort to see 
her. 

This was the situation 
when the twelve sat down to a most formal dinner in the 
Baird home, on the right side of Beacon Street, physically and 
socially, with rear windows looking out across the river to 
; Cambridge. It ,had come to the Bairds by purchase, unfor- 
tunately, and not by inheritance—the right way, if one wishes 

a place in Boston society. Mrs. Baird did. 

Even while she tried to establish a reputation for brilliance and 
wit by conversing lightly and brightly with Myles Warren, Wins- 
low’s uncle and a retired banker who was neither light nor bright, 
she watched, with critical keenness, to surprise any flaw in the 
service. So it was that she saw the red-headed waiter, who, at 
the moment, stood behind Dorothy. He was qn outside man. 
Bingham, the butler, had secured him for this dinner. Mrs. 
Baird was surprised that Bingham should not have realized that 
a red-headed waiter was, in some way hard to analyze, but none 
the less indisputable, too informal for a very formal dinner. 

Furthermore, though deft and moving with the mechanical 


; That the storm had broken was evident: Dorothy knew from one swift glance at her father 


precision all good waiters function with, he lacked that carved- 
wood expression that is absolutely essential to perfection. In 
truth, though his lips and face were grave, there was something 
queer about his eyes. These were upon Dorothy, lovelier than 
ever in evening dress, and he looked—well, absorbed! 

A horrible suspicion gripped Mrs. Baird. The Wyeths had had 
to discharge a footman because they discovered he was a socialist. 

“Tt affected his service,’ Mrs. Wyeth had explained. “He 
had such a funny way of looking at us—as if—well, you know 
what I mean.” : 

The waiter, it struck Mrs. Baird, was looking at Dorothy just 
that way. : 

The thought so unsettled her that she lost all track of what 
Winslow Warren’s uncle was saying. Conscious of his afironted 
state, she plunged desperately. 

“Oh, yes,” she said blithely; “I agree perfectly ——” 

This, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is perfectly safe, 
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that her mother had been at him. 


But this was indubitably the hundredth time. Myles Warren— 
he was the head of the Warren family and his approval was to be 
Valued accordingly—gaped at her as if he doubted her sanity. 

I don’t,” he snorted. 


“Horrors! What have I said?” thought Mrs. Baird, and 
prayed for a diversion. ; 

The diversion came at once, but it was hardly what she would 
have chosen. The red-headed waiter, bending over Dorothy, was 
offering service, and Dorothy, for some inexplicable reason, raised 
her eyes above his shirt-front, where waiters, of course, end as far 
as the eyes of the diners are concerned. As she met his eyes, a 
lovely blush swept up toward the burnished wave of her blond 

was a brown-eyed, dark-lashed blonde—and she 
se. 

“Why,” she gasped, “it’s—you!” 

é The platter he carried was all that saved the remaining conven- 
lons from being shattered. He moved it swiftly, to prevent col- 


**May I ask you where—and when—you saw him last?"’ Mrs. Baird questioned. 


lision—Winslow Warren ducked apprehensively as he saw it 
coming his way—and Dorothy tardily remembered where she 
was and what was expected of her. She caught a glimpse of her 
mother’s face, looking like immortal horror carved in flint, and, 
losing poise for once in her self-assured young existence, sank back 
in her chair. The table had gone utterly silent; every eye was 
upon her. She blushed rosier than ever, and then lifted her head 
and smiled her loveliest. 

“Mr. Mulligan,” she said very clearly, “and I met in Gibraltar 
—during the war, you know.” -Then she looked up at the red- 
headed waiter, nodded friendlily and turned back to Winslow 
Warren. were saying?” she suggested. 

Warren behaved nobly. Indeed, conversation all about the 
table had become brilliant, spirited. Everybody was anxious to 
demonstrate by an unwonted sprightliness that he hadn’t 
noticed anything out of the way. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Baird was not deceived. In one moment, 
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Dorothy had undone what it had taken her years to achieve. 
Even while she determinedly maintained a smile—‘‘Our girls 
met so many young men during the war and became interested 
in them in such a fine way,” she informed the Warren connection 
—she felt a consuming need to get at Dorothy and release the 
flood of recrimination that surged and seethed within her. But 
from the table they all went to the opera. 

Garden was superb in “‘ Thais,” but her voice that night hardly 
rippled Mrs. Baird’s consciousness. Then, when the opera was 
over, Dorothy, deliberately evaded her mother’s eyes, announced 
that she would walk home. 

This was her custom, and usually her mother abetted her, 
abetted her, that is, when Winslow Warren might accompany 
her. He did to-night, but that but put fresh edge on Mrs. 
Baird’s bitterness. As for Dorothy, she was only delaying the 
moment of reckoning and she knew it. After she had bade War- 
ren good-night and entered the house, she found her mother 
waiting. That the storm had already broken was evident. Her 
father stood by the open fire, his hands in his pockets, and Doro- 
thy knew, from one swift glance, that her mother had- been at 
him. 

“Well?” demanded Mrs. Baird ominously. 

Dorothy let her cloak slip from her slim, lovely shoulders. 
Instinct bade her evade with a show of innocence, but she 
scorned it. 

“I’m very sorry to have annoyed you so,” she said, “but I was 
surprised to see him here.” 

“So I gathered,’”’ commented Mrs. Baird. 
where—and when you saw him last?” 

“ At Gibraltar, as I said,” replied Dorothy. ‘He was one of the 
men who came to the Y there 

The fury she had suppressed all the evening slipped its leash 
and got the better of Mrs. Baird’s tongue. ‘‘He seems to have 
made a deep impression on you. I—” 

The decorous entrance of Bingham, the butler, stopped her 
short. 

“You wished to see me, ma’am?” he said respectfully. 

Word to that effect had indeed been sent below by Mrs. Baird, 
but she hardly wished to see him at this moment. But she con- 
trolled herself. 

“There was an extra waiter to-night—the red-headed one,” 
she informed him. “Where did you get him?” 

“He came at the last moment, ma’am. I had already secured 
the same man we had last time and who, as you will remember, 
if I may be pardoned for saying so, gave perfect satisfac- 
tion. But he was sick, and he sent him—the red-headed one, 
as you put it, ma’am—to take his place. I trust he was satis- 
factory.” 

“T prefer dark-haired waiters,’”’ Mrs. Baird evaded. 

“Begging your pardon, ma’am, but so do I,” Bingham as- 
sured her, very much on his dignity—he, as he told the chef 
later, wasn’t married to her and there was no need of his taking 
any of her lip. ‘‘Put it was, as you might say, Hobson’s 
choice. There was no time to get anybody else.” 

“Very well,” she acknowledged; “but I trust it will not happen 
again.’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Bingham and withdrew, the perfect 
pattern of his kind. 

Nevertheless, below stairs he informed the chef that the missus 
was reading the riot act up in the drawing-room and that the 
master looked as if he had gotten a bit of his ear taken off, while 
Miss Dorothy was red as fire and that this was what he, Bingham 
got, for working for hoi polloi. 

it was as well that there was no little bird to repeat this to 
Mrs. Baird—as well for the little bird, which would have prob- 
ably had its neck wrung for its pains, and surely as well for 
Dorothy and her father. For even as matters stood, the storm 
broke anew upon Bingham’s withdrawal. 

“As for you,” Mrs. Baird informed Dorothy, by way of perora- 
tion, “I have done my best for you. But it is useless, I wash 
my hands of you.” 

“T wish you would, mother,” said Dorothy, in all seriousness. 

The gesture Mrs. Baird made might be literally termed a 
flinging of arms to the high ceiling; actually it was an invitation 
to high heaven to witness this last indignity put upon her. 

“And that,” she wailed, “‘is all the thanks I get!” 

The door closed behind her with an indubitable slam— 
Bingham, below stairs heard it distinctly—and Dorothy and her 
father were alone. He sighed, and then, as d‘log in the fireplace 
fell forward with a shower of sparks, he took the tongs and put 

it back in place. 

“There is something in this society game,”’ he commented, 


“May I ask you 


when this was done, “that seems to change a woman. Yoy, 
mother 

Dorothy put her hands on the lapels of his evening coat, 
“Poor daddy!” she commiserated. “I suppose you got fits 
too.” 

“T did,” he admitted grimly. 

They made a pretty picture standing there, her face turned up 
to his and his miraculously softened. She was to him a never. 
ceasing blessing, even when she set her will against his. 

“Aren’t you going to confide in your old dad?” he asked 
persuasively. 

“‘There’s nothing to confide. He was at Gib—one of the bovs 
from the sub-chasers, you know. He used to drop into the Y, 
and one night he wanted to buy a Spanish lottery ticket ——~” 

“And the next day you turned the grand prize over to him,” 

She wrinkled her nose at him. 

“The next day was Armistice day. And he didn’t win any 
prize.” 

bad! What did he say to that?” 

“Oh, I didn’t see him again—that is, to speak to.” 

“But you saw him?” 

She smiled and snuggled against his shoulder. 

“They had a big celebration with sailors from all the ships 
piling into trucks and rushing through town singing all sorts of 
songs like ‘Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here’ and ‘Tipperary,’ 
And one truck had a galvanized barrel hitched on behind, and 
on that——” 

“Sat your young friend,” he hazarded. 

She smiled and gave him a kiss. And, so strengthened, he 
went up-stairs. 

“You see,” he assured his wife, after he had given her a cen- 
sored account of what Dorothy had told him, ‘‘she hardly knows 
him——” 

She stopped him with a withering glance. 

“T see,” she assured him, “that as usual she has wound you 
round her little finger. But-mark my words, there’s more than 
appears on the surface.” 

“Nonsense!” he retorted, sharply. 

Nevertheless, he might have felt renewed apprehension could 
he have seen Dorothy and read her mind when, her maid dis- 
missed, she sat on her bed in her what-you-may-call-’ems with 
her firm little chin propped up in her fists. 

“T wonder,” she was thinking, “if he really is a waiter. He 
didn’t seem like one.” 

Presently she roused herself, crossed to her mirror, and shook 
down her lovely hair. As she braided it, she studied herself crit- 
ically, but not without some satisfaction. 

“T had that sniffy cold in Gibraltar,” she remembered. In- 
consequentially her thought ran on, “I wonder if I’ll see him 
again. I suppose not.” 

But that, to revert to a word so familiar in the old Gibraltar 
days, was only camouflage. The next morning, when Bingham 
informed her that there was a gentleman, miss, as wished to speak 
to her on the ’phone, she with difficulty maintaired a decorous 
pace to that instrument, and when she picked up the receiver 
her heart beat like mad. 

“Tt’s me!” announced a buoyant voice. ‘‘ Pete Mulligan, you 
know.” 

“‘Oh, ves,”’ she said, as breathless as if she had indeed run. 

“s want awfully to talk to you. You're going to let me, aren’t 
you?” 

on,” she managed. 

“Oh, not over the telephone, but—well, anywhere you say.” 

This, surely, should have given Dorothy pause. She should 
have taken thought and remembered that for well-bred girls 
there is a set formula for such occasions. And unquestionably 
she should have answered, “I’ll ask mother if you may call.” Ask 
Mrs. Baird, indeed! 

“Where are you now?” demanded Dorothy, deplorably 
enough. 

“At the drug store round the corner.” 

Dorothy glanced at the time. ‘ 

“T’ll meet you on the Embankment back of the house im 
fifteen minutes,” she promised. 

“You,” he breathed ecstatically, “are a darling!” 

For that, surely he should have been instantly and thoroughly 
squelched. She should have hung up and refused to speak when 
he called again. But Dorothy had not, as her mother put it, 
been the same since she returned from Gibraltar, and just then 
she was less herself than ever. She hung up, to be sure, but it 
was only to fly to get ready: Fly, indeed, is particularly apt. It 
was as if it were spring, and he was a young gentleman bird sit- 
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Pete let his tool-bag slip to the floor with a thump. 


ting on a branch whistling to her, a little lady bird sitting on 
another. 

Luckily for her, her mother had not yet risen. To Bingham, 
Sea the outer door open for her with dignified obsequiousness, 
she said, 

“Please tell mother I’ve gone out but that I'll be back for lunch.” 

The message Dorothy left was transmitted to Mrs. Baird’s 
maid, along with Bingham’s suspicions. Mrs. Baird ringing at 
that instant, her maid ascended with a breakfast-tray and de- 
livered the message—without the suspicions. 

“Very well,” acknowledged Mrs. Baird. ‘Put the tray by the 
window and hand me my négligée and draw the curtains back.” 

The sunlit Embankment, with the gleaming river beyond, was 


What,’ he demanded, “are you doing here?” 


pleasant to the eve—or would have been had not she seen that 
which blotted out all else. The girl, she knew, was Dorothy. 
She did not know, in the sense that she could have sworn to it 
under oath, who the man was, but such was the strength of her 
suspicion that she would have sworn to it, anyway. And she 
was right. : 

“T’ve been looking for you for the last two years,” the red- 
headed waiter was saying, exuberantly. “And now I’ve found 
you.” 

If one wondered what he meant by that, his glowing eyes 
would have told. 

“JJ didn’t know you were looking for me,” said Dorothy 
confusedly. ‘You didn’t come back for your ticket.” 
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The breath he took, preliminary to speech, was simply 
prodigious. 

“Remember Armistice day?” he demanded. She nodded and 
he went on, unabashedly: “A couple of gobs got into a scrap 
with a lot of Britishers and the rest of us went to their rescue. 
That’s all I remember. One of our friendly allies hit me over 
the head with a belaying-pin that was a part of his celebration- 
kit, and when I woke up I was in the hospital.” 

“You were badly hurt?” she exclaimed, as if aghast at the 
thought. 

“T’ll say so!” he announced blithely. ‘They told me that if 
I hadn’t had one of the hardest skulls in Christendom, it would 
have been taps and a firing-squad for me. As it was, I was tied 
up by the heels for weeks. The minute I was able to get out, I 
hiked to the Y—but you were gone!” 

The implication was inescapable, but, womanlike, she must 
obscure it. 

“Your ticket didn’t draw a prize, after all,” she said quickly. 
“T got it at ten-ten but——” 

“You know very well that that wasn’t what I went for,” he 
said, his eyes meeting hers in a way that took her breath away. 

““Oh—you—you mustn’t!” she gasped. 

This was not because he was a waiter—she had already for- 
gotten that. 

“J must!” he maintained. “I got your name—or thought I 
did. And as soon as I could get shipped home, I rushed clear 
out to California, and it was another girl. She was interested, 
though, and said she remembered you and that you lived in 
Texas—” He broke off abruptly and considered her, shining- 
eyed. “But that’s ancient history now that I’ve found you. 
Talk about your blamed luck. I’d probably spent the rest of my 
days annoying helpless females—the one in Texas when I finally 
located her was engaged to a chap who got jealous and acted 
nasty—if I hadn’t happened to be in Boston and looked up 
Herrick—he used to come to the Y with me, you know.” Doro- 
thy nodded, although she had no memory of anybody else ever 
with him. “HeandI were sort of 
pals. A close-mouthed chap— 


have warned her that there was something more than a picnic 
in the air. Perhaps it did. 

“T hadn’t ought to,” she temporized. 

“But you will?” he peaned victoriously. 

Now, all this time they had been standing there where the eyes 
of Dorothy’s mother—angry and anguished, appalled yet fas- 
cinated—could encompass them. When they turned back 
toward Beacon Street, Mrs. Baird roused herself, however, and 
rang for her maid. 

“Send Miss Dorothy to me when she comes in,” she com- 
manded. 

But it was almost six when Dorothy came in. She looked like 
a rosy angel who has been listening to celestial choirs. Half an 
hour later, however, when her father arrived home it was a 
defiant-eyed Dorothy who tapped at his door. 

‘Mother wants to see you,” she told him, and then plunged 
on: “I may as well tell you at once, daddy, that she is furious. 
Pete and I are engaged——” 

The shirt-stud he was fumbling with—he was adamant in his 
refusal to have a valet—slipped from his fingers, but he made no 
effort to retrieve it. 

““Engaged!’ To Pete? Pete who?” 

Dorothy blushed, but her eyes did not falter. 

‘““He’s the one I told you about—the one that wanted me to 
buy him the lottery ticket at Gibraltar.” 

No one save his wife had ever accused Theodore Baird of 
denseness. But for an instant he could only stare his utter lack 
of comprehension. Then, 

“But you said last night you hadn’t seen him since.” 

“T know,” admitted Dorothy, ‘‘but—but——” 

She stopped and came toward him, tear-blinded. As her 
bright head found its accustomed place on his shoulder, he put 
his arms round her. 

“There, there!” he soothed automatically, though his eyes 
were aghast. 

““J—I can’t bear to be scolded about it any more,”’ she sobbed. 
“And I don’t see what difference 
it makes who he is or what he is 


never said what he did. But yes- 
terday I discovered he was-a 
waiter. He had a touch of grip | 
when I popped in on him and | 
was worrying about a dinner he [~ 
had been engaged for——” 

“So that,” Dorothy exclaimed, 
“was how it happened!” 

He grinned, in the same irre- 
sistibly adorable way that had 
made such an enduring impression 
upon her. : 

“T subbed for him. And when fF) 
I saw you there, talking to that [7 
chap”—he broke off there. ‘““You 
aren’t engaged to him, are [> 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Dorothy, as if 
the idea was preposterous. 

“Or to anybody else?” Doro- 
thy shook her head. ‘‘Thank the 
Lord!” he piously proclaimed. 
“Every now and then I’ve waked 
cold from an awful dream that 
I’d found you and you’d married 
somebody else.” 

Perhaps she should have de- 
manded by what right he dreamed 
of her. But she did not dare. 
She who had never been afraid of 
anything was experiencing fear— 


or how many times I saw him. 
Either you love a person or you 
don’t. And that’s the end of it.” 

“And the beginning, too,” he 
reminded her. He was feeling his 
way. “It does make a difference 
who and what he is—and even 
how many times you’ve seen him. 
Take just the matter of personal 
tastes——” 

She lifted eyes in which the 

tears glistened. 
Fa “He and I like exactly the same 
|. things,” she assured him. “And 
he’s as sweet as he can be. No 
one could help loving him. Why, 
he came here last night to wait on 
table just to help a man he knew 
in the navy-——” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed her 
father. “I’d forgotten that. No 
wonder your mother—” He broke 
off abruptly, and swallowed. 
“Then, I understand he’s not a 
waiter by profession. “4 

“Of course not!” 
voice was scornful. 

‘‘What is he, then?” 

Dorothy hesitated. 

““Why—I didn’t ask him. There 
were so many other things to—to 


Dorothy’s 


vig 


new, strange, inexplicable, but © > 
somehow delicious. 

“I hadn’t any right,” he said. “=== 
“But I planned to get a car and 
a lunch and go somewhere—and 
have sort of a picnic.” 

“Where were you going?” she 
asked, as if that made any dif- 
ference. 

Eagerness shone anew in his eyes. 

“‘ Anywhere—I thought we could just drive until we came to a 
good place and stop there.” 

The breathlessness with which he waited her decision should 


Another story by Royat Brown will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of COSMOPOLITAN. Watch for it—a present- 
day story of present-day Boston—which Mr. Brown under- 
stands as only a native born and bred Down Easterner can. 


talk about!” She blushed deeply. 

Her father’s apprehensions be- 
came vocal then. 

“Look here, Dorothy; it seems 
to me that I ought to talk to this 
young man before we go any 
further.” 

“TI don’t see any use in talk- 
: ing,” she retorted, “unless you'll 
be reasonable. And I’m not going to have him insulted.” 

“T have no intention of insulting him, Dolly.” 

“No; but mother—mother said that she would give orders that 
he was not to be admitted and that (Continued on page 130) 
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—which, according to Frank Ward O’Malley, causes 
the cost of high living which causes the high cost of lving 


Photographic 


N old friend of mine through the many years of his bache- 
lorhood at last had come rather to fancy himself as an 
anti-motorist. Eddie not only disliked but feared cars. 
He would not own one. He was emphatic about this. 

Then Eddie acquired a bride who was a shrinking, frightened 
violet in all ways except that she was absolutely undismayed by 
the biggest, wealthiest automobile ever made. The more horse- 
power, weight, potential homicidal tendencies, nickel-plated 
open plumbing, radiator statuettes and all-round oolala a car 
sported, the less she shrank from it in terror. 

Eddie’s bride timidly refrained from mentioning cars and car 
buying while the wedding cake still was all in one piece, the lady 
having the delicacy to postpone the subject until a moment 
the beaming Pullman porter had brushed up the last of 
the rice. 

The day after Eddie and bride had returned from their honey- 
moon to their shiny new little fourteen thousand dollar nest with 
the gambrel roof and the three thousand dollar mortgage on it 
I noted that Eddie had compromised with his ingrown life prin- 
ciples. He had compromised to the extent of exchanging the 
last of the Liberty bonds for a twenty-four-hundred-dollar sedan. 

Then there was another one-time bachelor friend of mine 
named George, who for life had continued not to own a car 
but was less prejudiced than Eddie. Shortly after the last of 
the voice that breathed o’er Eden had gasped and died away, 
George, making answer to a leading question put by his bride, 
told her he would gladly buy a car forthwith. An open car. 
Wouldn’t own a hot, smelly closed car if the Messrs. Rollce and 
Roys personally drove one up to the old front stoop and left it 
abandoned on the doorstep like a foundling. No, sir! 

Instantly George and bride had become transmogrified from 
a mere husband and wife to a human debate, the subject under 


discussion being always; Resolved: That Motoring Is An Indoor 


port. 
My friend George, speaking for the negative side, argued 


illustrations by Lejaren A. 


Hiller 


daily, especially nightly, to the general 
effect that when the hills and valleys and 
fresh air called to his soul to motor forth 
to get some of the air into his lungs, why 
in time should he first climb into a her- 
metically sealed, glass-enclosed hall closet 
on wheels and then breathe the air only 
after it had been gassed before being 
finally filtered up to him super-heated'y 
across the grease pan? 

Also, added George with finality, he 
couldn’t afford a limousine, not to menti »n 
the chauffeur that limousine would enta’!. 
Consequently—my friend George speaking 
—that ended that! 

And it did—except for the item that 
Mrs. George, again rising for the aflirma- 
tive side, evenly came back to her original, 
unanswerable, ineluctable, all-walloping 
argument: In any automobile order of 
architecture except a limousine her hair 
would ‘‘blow.” And that—Mrs. George now speaking— was a 
couple of thats! 

Once again in the end—a quick end—George compromised a 
bit. He compromised to the extent of buying one limousine and 
one chauffeur. 

Just at a time, too, when he had a heavenly chance to snatch 
up with any loose change in his jeans twelve cases of pinch-bottle 
Scotch—the real stufi—at only one hundred and twenty dollars 
a case! The owner of the Scotch, needless to say, had died, and 
his timid, home-body widow and her young débutante daughter 
had, of course, no use for it, both of them preferring rye. 

When I say George bought a limousine I mean that he merely 
thought he had. If I had wanted to rub it in, I could have 
brought forth authoritative trace figures to show George that a 
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shade over ninety per cent. of all pleasure cars sold in the United 
States are sold, directly or next door to directly, to women and 
that only a shade under one hundred per cent. of all closed cars 
sold are also bought by women. The mere male provider may 
frequently pay the bill, often may nominally buy and own the 
car, but—and I am giving you a generalization of facts and 
figures supplied to me by motor selling experts—virtually always 
it is the American wife, daughter or other woman relative who 
first makes it plain to the alleged head of the family that he has 
his choice of buying a car or dying outside the house. 

It is worthy of note that the matter of sufficient head-room to 
permit a woman to sit in a closed car without danger of bumping 
the tallest plumes of her evening war bonnet against the ceiling 
is an all-important item (again according to the experts) which 
automobile designers must treat with the same solemnity that 
they devote to the mechanics of the vulgar, messy old engine. 

Understand me early: I’m not out to abolish woman. No; 
I’m for letting her live. Many of them, in fact, I’ve found to 
be most estimable creatures. But curtail her, I say. Ail I pur- 
pose here to do is to show that the organic lesion called the high 
cost of living is really the high cost of women causing the cost 
of high living which causes the high cost of living. 

Man, in your wanderings along Fifth Avenue, New York, in 
maybe your only pair of eight-dollar brogans, did it dawn upon 
you that you passed two shoe shops—there may be more, but 
there are two I have personal knowledge of—dealing in woman’s 
footwear wherein the lowest priced shoes on sale cost sixty-five 
dollars a pair? Mere street shoes at that. And these cheapest 
sixty-five-dollar shoes, remember, are not fashioned from the 
skins of unborn bulbuls snared along inaccessible reaches of the 
upper Nile. They are just plain leather shoes, with approxi- 
mately as much leather in a pair as in merely one of your brogans. 
Both of those shops are extremely prosperous. Why? For the 
subtle reason that the shoes therein cost sixty-five dollars and 
more a pair! 

Again, man, if you strolled Fifth Avenue last fall, did you hap- 
pen to notice a pair of woman’s stockings in the window of 
another Fifth Avenue shop in the block between Forty-second 
and Forty-third streets? -Heaven help your nervous-system 
wiring if you had gone into the shop to buy the lacy little 
affairs on the supposition that the price ticket on the stockings 
was marked five dollars. The figures you saw were five hun- 
dred dollars for the pair! 

I don’t say, mind you, that the average wealthy woman patron- 
izes only the sixty-five-dollar-and-up shoe shop or that even the 
superwealthy woman has the five-hundred-dollar-stocking habit. 
I mention those shoes and stockings simply because the bare 
fact that that sort of shoe man does a prosperous business with 
women, not only from New York but from ail over the country, 
and that five-hundred-dollar stockings are so much as offered for 
sale to women are illuminative psycho-economical phenomena. 

Furthermore, you are not to take the appalling prices I’ve 
just mentioned to mean merely that wealthy women of sinfully 
extravagant tendencies are sinfully extravagant. I merely mean 
that the whole doggone kaboodle of ’em, from Bertha, the sewing 
machine girl, right up the line to Pansy Pretty, the five-thousand- 
per-week movie queen, and beyond, are sinfully extravagant. 

Take, for instance, a man I know—he is merely one of many— 
who sells women’s hats. 

The item that any man who gives his life to selling women’s 
hats is entitled to a killing whenever he can get away with it is 
beside the question. This man’s best straw hat, we’ll say, costs 
him five dollars. Whatever its condition it is bound to be his 
best because, unlike his wife or daughters, he has only one at a 
time. He hangs up his straw hat of a morning, turns to the first 
woman customer and hands across the counter to her a simple 
little straw sport hat that is intrinsically of no more value than 
his. Same material, same workmanship, same everything. He 
charges her anything from ten to forty dollars—twenty-five 
dollars is the average price—for the transcendentalized female 
kelly. His five-dollar hat is a plain little straw affair sporting a 
band of ribbon. Her twenty- or thirty-dollar sport hat is a 
plain little straw affair sporting a band of ribbon. The same 
manufacturer, the same laboring man, made both. 

The sassiest—and probably only—fabricated headgear he owns 
for glad occasions may cost him as much as ten dollars, but 
when woman tears loose from her cell with a,terrible yell and 
goes in for an ordinary, daily commonplace hat orgy she will 
shell out anything from an apologetic ten spot for only part of the 
tail of a rooster of worse than vulgar ancestry, all the way up to 
fifty, seventy, one hundred and fifty dollars and more per hat. 

The price she pays for evening hats is predicated solely upon 


the size of the wad she carries in the Right Nationai Bank of 
Femininity or her tastes in ornithology, the milliner’s location 
and rent, which side of the street the shop is on, the brand of 
limousine the milliner happened to see the customer alight from 
or (supposing the hat seller is also a woman), the expense the 
milliner was put to in changing her name from Mame Quinn 
to plain Marie Antoinette et Cie. 

The five-dollar he-straw is worn on what is left of a head of hair 
which doesn’t get as frequent attention as a poorly kept suburban 
back yard, and during man’s hasty and rare and always hatefy| 
trips to his hair-cutter he couldn’t spend a whole dollar on his 
hair even if he let the barber do all the things to it that even, 
barber can think up to suggest. 

But the missus! Zowie! She just dotes on sitting for hour 
in an alleged ‘‘permanent”’ wave grand salon while Mlle. Yvette 
born Lizzie Hooper, froths her up and wrings her out and curry. 
combs her down and finally wires her into direct touch with 
the municipal electric light, heat and power company by means 
of a series of ‘‘ permanent” wave tubes and power house effects— 
and merely sets the lady back from thirty to forty dollars for 
the afternoon of ecstasy. Man may have been known to submit 
to the same head-wiring operation at least once in his life, byt 
only because he was preceded by the armed warden, strapped 
to the chair by blue-clad guards and kept from collapse by the 
prison chaplain. And he got at least a wave that was perma. 
nent. And once was enough. 

The manicure girl in the hotel barber shop—who, incidentally, 
pays twice as much for her stockings as the owner of the hotel 
pays for his—fusses up the man patron’s nails for fifty cents, 
Precisely the same manicure queen, moving herse!f and her job 
next day to Madame Yvonne Umpleby’s Bandbox Beauty Par. 
lor, does precisely the same work on the hands of social empress 
or stenographer and charges the woman patron about twice as 
much for the operation. 

“But we must wear hats and things and be manicured,” 
shrieks Woman. “If tradespeople double up prices on us, I 
suppose that’s our fault!” 

Yes, sister; I couldn’t have put it more aptly myself. Your 
fault is right. It is your volatility, your insistence upon your 
eternal privilege to change your clothes and your mind between 
sunsets, your whims, your psycho-sartorial cussedness that fun- 
damentally caused the hat, shoe, fur or suit salesman long ago 
to double up on you. Now the shopkeeper has the habit. 

When, a moment ago, you saved me the trouble of saying it 
is all your fault, you didn’t say the half of it. He doesn’t mere. 
ly double up prices on you. It is no trade secret that virtually 
everything made and sold exclusively for even the fairly wel- 
dressed woman’s use or wear is boosted by the dealer from four 
hundred to five hundred per cent. more than he would have 
the face to ask a man for the male brand of the same thing. The 
shopkeeper is not robbing you, missus, either; merely follow- 
ing a common-sense business law of protecting himself from the 
losses that eternally threaten his profits because of over-night 
changes of female fashion fads. He must get his out of what 
to-day you permit to be the perfect fashion, or before you decide 
to-morrow to damn it asa perfect fright. And it was naturally, 
humanly to be expected that he long ago got the habit of boost- 
ing the prices also of your hair brushes, leather goods, handker- 
chiefs and similar articles that are comparatively free from 
fashion’s fluctuations. 

Please note that I am meticulous enough to say that com- 
mon necessities like hair brushes are only comparatively free 
from the danger of being banned over night. Did not woman 
recently calmly annihilate the last female human ear? To- 
morrow she may decide not to brush her hair, although a fad 
like that, being inexpensive, has little likelihood of coming into 
existence; but let the word go out at ten o’clock next Monday 
morning that thereafter hair is to be brushed only with the star- 
board wings of the probably extinct passenger pigeon and there 
will be a starboard wing from a real passenger pigeon replacing 
the hair brush on every woman’s dressing-table before the shops 
close Wednesday night. The so-far fruitless search for a single 
specimen of the passenger pigeon will have ended. Where wil 
she get them? Search me; but I do know that in a day deales 
will have them by the hundreds of thousands. Nevertheless the 
price per wing will remain precisely the same as the New Y 
Zoological Sociéty would be willing to pay to-day for a large 
old manimy passenger pigeon blessed with offspring. 

It wasn’t half an hour ago that, in the interest of compara 
tive analysis, I yelled downstairs to ask Sweetie, the darede 
spendthrift of the house, how much she pays nowadays for het 
rubber overshoes._- 
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; pe It is no trade secret that virtually everything sold exclusively for the well-dressed woman’s wear is boosted from 400 
sar? To- to 500 per cent. more than would be charged to a man for the same goods if they were made up for his own use. 
igh a fad 
ning into H “Not a cent,” came up the somewhat cutting answer—and Following that overshoe dialogue between the household de- 
- Monday Biel there was a catch in it somewhere. “I haven’t bought a mon disperser and me just now, I hesitated about yelling down j 
n the stat’  nir in three years.” Now I knew there was a catch in it. to ask how much she pays these days for a parasol. Just in 
and there § “Women don’t wear rubbers now. There isn’t any such thing. time I remembered that there are no parasols now or probably 
replacing Bi They go everywhere in their cars or by taxi.” she would have cursed me. But—say you—parasols were a 
‘the shops Hf Yousee? Where did the overshoe dealer get off who fatuously vanity or useful if at all merely to protect woman’s chief pride, 
wr a single stocked his shelves with women’s rubbers and then prayed for her complexion; therefore woman’s total banishment of the 
Vhere wil Bow? I know. On the morning of the first blizzard he stood in parasol—which used to cost merely from a few hundred to a 
ay deales tis shop window with nothing on hand except nothing todo and thousand or so per cent. more than father’s umbrella—should 
heless the Bia big stock of intrinsically valuable but commercially worthless really be lauded as an act of economical heroism. Oh, hush! 
New York Brbbers. The woman who wasn’t passing his shop in limousine or The only answer to that sort of half-baked ratiocination 1s 
or a lange Btxi was fearlessly sloshing through the slush, rubberless, foot- blah or a loud blooey. Boa 

waked, perhaps beginning to sneeze but—hallelujah, sisters!— Listen! Woman made the parasol extinct in a day because 
compar Blowing fashion’s fiat. And sadly, then savagely, the shopkeeper on the instant she had hit upon something more expensive. 
daredevil Bitumed from his window to his shelves and soaked another seven Honk! Honk! Hark, sisters! Whazzat? Sisters, I do believe 
ys for be Biidlars on every woman’s shoe in his shop. And I’m for him. that that Henry Ford and those other funny men bin have 
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been putting in their lunch hours and holidays inventing 
horseless carriages actually are getting the blessed things to go! 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the original honk Woman 
was gtaciously presenting the last hundred-dollar lace parasol 
to Inga, the cook. At nine-one Inga, sensing the new cosmic 
urge, was indignantly chucking the parasol into the rubbish 


barrel. At nine-thirty Woman was pushing Hank Ford and. 


the other inventive boys aside, was in personal charge of the 
whole works, was telling the inventors that the new contraption 
was all very well in its way, but that they seemed to have for- 
gotten the all-important oolala that would cause a humble 
horseless carriage to become an auto- 

mobile running into real money. Hank 

was a bit stubborn—just for that 

they’ve spurned his output ever since 

—but the other boys saw the point. 
Tapestry upholstery, cut-glass flower 

holders, slip covers, shiniest metals, 
polished woods from the tropics, finest 

leathers, a starting system that 
woman’s muscles can manipulate— 

for mercy sake, boys; make it really 
expensive! 

Before noon that day Woman was 
back home. Feverishly she was ex- 
changing her homemade pompadour 
for a ‘‘simpler,”’ more tightly bound 
and enormously more costly style of 
coiffure; reefing in her leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves to draw on arm-length gloves 
that used up a whole kid; rearrang- 
ing the architecture of her very 
anatomy; hysterically bundling off 
armies of cowering men to India— 
anywhere to get her a mess of leop- 
ards er any other snappy skinned beasts that 
would make an eye filling, close fitting and 
thoroughly expensive motor coat; scrapping the 
contents of the carriage house; savagely 
strangling to death all trotters and high-geared 
cobs except just enough to make possible a 
hint of horsiness at several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of cloak and suit expositions 
called horse shows; rearranging the stables to 
house new gas-eating steeds costing from two 
to twenty times as much as even the fancicr 
brand of the now all but extinct coach horse. 
And dressed for speed she burst from her cell 
with a final ‘yell of, “Step on ’er, Etienne! 
Give ’er the gas!””. And man, who fatheadedly 
thinks he did it all, had nothing to do with the 
luxurious perfection except to attend to the un- 
imaginative, even vulgar, detail of paying the 
shot. 

Yes, rubberless, umbrellaless, Woman will :tand 
half an hour, if necessary, in snow storm, hail or 
sleet, waiting for her car, her legs warmly clad in 
silken cobweb with a mesh too big to net a t.out; 
her car may not bea limousine but merely the less 4 
exclusive kind marked Route 5 Via North State 71 
and County Line Road. But whether the car she ia 
can afford is run by twelve cylinders or by Motor- 
man Malachi Mcllhenny, wi!l she ever arrive at ; 
the day when she will damn to oblivion the things a 
more costly than rubbers? Have you a little ten 
spot in vour clothes that says that some day she 
will cry out in hysterical indignation, “Sir, how 
dare you offer me a Russian sable coat! Women 
don’t wear sables now. No woman has bought 
sables in three years. There isn’t any such thing.” 

Furs! Jewelry! Gowns! Even I am hesitant, 
men, about so much as mentioning the eye blasting figures. In 
your shocked incredulity you'll call me out of my name, pass 
the lie. 

Very well. Let’s put it another way: You,I shal! say, are 
the swagger physician of your home county seat, with a net 
income of, we'll say; twelve thousand dollars a year that the 
Government permits you to keep as your very own. Now, it 
is your habit, I suppose, nonchalantly to stroll into Friedmann’s 
Busy Bee and remark casually to your old friend, the boss, 
““Tke, let me see something in overcoats running round three, 
four hundred bucks. How’d you and the missus like the movie 


WHAT A SHOPPING TOUR REVEALS 
WOMEN’S SHOES 


Plain evening slippers $20 a pair 
Cheapest shoes (in several New 
York shops) $25 a pair 


Ordinary street shoes (in one 
ultra-smart New York shop) $65 a pair 


WOMEN’S HATS 


Plain straw sport hat $25 and up 
Simple but smart walking hat $40 
Small dress hat $100 to $175 
MISCELLANEOUS DOODADS 

Feathered fan $25 to $50 
Bandalette $35 to $40 
Smart nightgown $50 
Silk sweater $50 and up 
Stockings (evening wear) $10 to $25 a pair 
Lace stockings (in one ultra- 

smart shop) $500 a pair 


WOMEN’S GOWNS 
Popular one-picce street gown $250 10 $350 


Bath négligée $250 
Tea gown $300 
Tailored suit $350 


last night, Ike? Saw you there.” You would cut off your 
beard first, and you know it. 

But your wife? Not forgetting also your daughter Minnie? 
Don’t they, Doctor, calmly take it for granted that they would 
be shamefaced pikers if they paid less than three or four hur- 
dred dollars for their overcoats of ‘seal’ —which they know— 
which the fur man himself unblushingly admits—haven’t a siD- 
gle skin on them which in life ever was north of a Paducah 
muskrat trap, which ever so much as held hands with a seal in 
all its days of philandering frivolity or hot young passion? 

And now, Doctor, let us move up a peg and consider the 
wife and daughters of your star patient—that patient, we shall 
say, who at the outbreak of the big war happened to be Tur- 
ning in ffinocuoys desuetude a one-story cap factory over m4 
patch of, the shadow of Stegmeyer’s towering brewery, but now 
occupies the brewery. 

Bam! On to New York, girls! “Under the Hudson zipps 
Mamma with her female young in full cry. They pause only to 
buy ‘“‘some nice useful present from New York for Pa” at the 
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ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


Smart evening gown (popular 


price) $700 to $1,200 

Ulira-smari evening gown $5,000 
WOMEN’S COATS 

Tailored sport coat $75.t0 $100 
Ordinary Russian sable $72,000 to $40,000 
‘Good chinchilla: for evening 

wear $40,000 
Matched Russian sable $62,000 to $120,000 

WOMEN’S JEWELRY 

Lip stick $25 to $100 
Vanity case (for rouge) $36 to $200 
Hatpin $100 to $150 
Cigarette holder $125 10 $350 
Smal! check book, mounted $150 
Vanity box $175 to $300 
Cigarette case $175 to $350 
Cold mesh handbag $425 lo $2,200 
Tvilet set (18 pieces) $650 to $750 
Lorgnette $500 to $1,000 
Bar pin $7,000 and up 
Popular flexible bracelet $1,000 to $2,000 
Popular sautoir $2,000 to $6,000 
Pearl nechlace $6,000 to $8,000 
Strings of pearl $750,000 and up 


Boy Scout penknife counter. Then heels over 
head they plunge into the clinking riot that is Fifth 


Avenue, the fountain pen gripped firmly in the right, or é 


check signing, hand; in their eyes that ineffable beam of 
hellish beatification seen only in the orbs of woman on 
a buying debauch. 
Better take a shot of your own strychnia, Doctor, 
before I tell you the standards, the up-set prices in certain 
Items of sartorial scenery, that she sets for herself. 
She sees in one shop an evening gown, spangled like 
the grand entrée of the Ringling-Barnum circus, price 
a miserable five thousand dollars. You don’t believe it? 
I'm telling you what I saw in a New York gown shop 
with ‘my own eyes within six weeks. IfI,ma.  %, 
saw it without half looking, she has sniffed it a block away, 
has raised one foot like a setter and has come to a rigid 
point.” Now she has her standard. She buys an evening 
gown for six hundred dollars with the virtuous consciousness 
t she has saved for Pa the difference between five thousand 
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dollars and six hundred dollars, or a clear economy. of four thou- 
sand, four hundred dollars. 
Does the Queen of England sport five- 
thousand-dollar gowns? If she ever did, 
Queen Mary, judging by any photograph I 
ever saw in a Sunday supplement, was stung 
four thousand, nine hundred and seventy 
bucks. Nevertheless, I have made it my 
business to learn recently that one Amer- 
ican queen—not the wife of a million- 
aire New Yorker, either—bought the 
spangled gown, and no fair asking a cent 
off for cash, either. 
A coat of Russian sable sold in Fifth 
Avenue early last fall for eighty thou- 
sand dollars. Less than ten days later 
—in Brooklyn—another woman paid 
eighty-six thousand dollars for one. 
In the following November, in a shop 
three thousand miles west of Fifth Avenue, 
the wife of a California importer 
bought one in Los Angeles for one 
hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. And almost simultaneously 
a woman from a middle western 
town numbering less than sev- 
enty-five thousand souls—Akron, 
Ohio, if you will drive me to 
naming names—on a single quick 
shopping trip to New York paid 
twenty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty dollars for a total 
of twenty-three evening gowns, 
and on the same trip bought a 
sable coat for sixty-two thousand 
dollars. Don’t ask me how she 
worried through her twenty-fourth 
evening in Akron; probably back 
in Manhattan by that time freshening up with 
something fit to wear. But if you doubt that 
these figures are even possible, the next time 
the Missus sends you over to the Farmers Na- 
tional to hack another chunk off the principal, 
drop into the Busy Bee and ask your friend 
Ike Friedmann. 
As for jewelry and like gimcracks—well, 
I am stopped before I begin, what with pearl 
necklaces selling for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and more a necklace and the 
merely average selling price—the average be- 
ing struck for me by a well-known jeweler— 
being a paltry six thousand dollars per string of 
beads. The jewelry trade issued a hard-headed, un- 
imaginative purely business report in January last 
showing that in the year just passed the trade in 
merely the Maiden Lane-John Street district of lower 
Manhattan had sold a bit more than one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of precious stones to woman or 
to be worn by woman. 
There you have a notion of the sort of record the 


: hair-raisingest female spender hangs up for her sisters 
¥ to shoot at. And every one of them, from magnate’s 
:: wife down to Tillie, the scrub lady’s elegant ofispring, 
& takes a shot at the record at the closest range that 


the contents of the lisle bulge in her particular Right 
National Bank will permit. 
4 Does the female who spends a paltry twenty thou- 
A sand dollars on a chinchilla dolman get so much as 
a mention even in those snappy trade personals on 
the last page of the Fur Trade Fireside Companion? 
But what did the great dailies do to poor old Coal 
Oil Johnny the day after he had chartered a theater 
and theatrical company for a performance at a total 
cost much less than your wife pays for @ near- 
something coat, or for the bunch of gaudy metal 
doodads in the chamois case in her handbag? 
Tried to make a monkey of him, that’s what they 
did. Why? Because his name wasn’t Coal Oil Jenny. 
What adjective occurs oftenest in Miss Daisy Ashford’s “The 
Young Visiters’”? The word “costly.” 
How old was the child when she wrote the book? 
I tell you it’s born in ’em! 
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Lanyard heard a choking gasp, and followed her swaying figure with puzzled gaze. 


LONE 


Pruett 
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XXI 


ITH characteristic abruptness Liane Delorme an- 

nounced that she was sleepy. It had been for her 

a most fatiguing day. Captain Monk rang for the 

stewardess and gallantly escorted the lady to her 

door. Lanyard got up with Phinuit to bow her out, but instead 

of following her suit helped himself to a long whiskey and soda, 

with loving deliberation selected, trimmed and lighted a cigar, 

and settled down into his chair as one prepared to make a 
night of it. 

“You never sleep, no?” Phinuit inquired in a spirit cf civil 
solicitude. 

‘‘ Desolated if I discommode you, monsieur,” Lanyard replied 
with entire amiability—*‘but not tonight, not at least until I 
know those jewels have no more chance to go ashore with- 
out me.” 

““He has no faith at all in our good intentions,”’ Phinuit ex- 
plained, eyeing Lanyard with mild reproach. “It’s most dis- 
couraging.” 

‘* Monsieur suffers from insomnia?’’ Monk asked in his turn. 

‘Under certain circumstances.” 

Ever take anything for it?”’ 

“Tonight it would require nothing less than possession of the 
Montalais jewels to put me to sleep.” 

“Well, if you manage to lay hands on them without our know!- 
edge and consent,” Phinuit promised genially, *‘ you'll be put to 
sleep all right.” . 

“But don’t let me keep you up, messicurs.” 

Captain Monk consulted the chronometer. “It’s not worth 
while turning in.” he said: *‘ we sail soon after daybreak.” 

“Far be it from me to play the giddy crab. then.” Phinvit 


Carter 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR— 


AN attempt to steal the magnificent collection of family jewels 
from the French chateau of Madame Eve de Montalais, a 
young American whose husband had been killed in the war, was’ 
made by *“Dupont’’, the new chauffeur, who proved to be an apache. 
Dupont’s attack upon the family was frustrated, however, by 
the timely appearance of “André Duchemin,” whose real narre is 
Michael Lanyard, alias “The Lone Wolf,” a reformed criminal 
who had just been discharged from the British Secret Service. 
Lanyard was wounded by Dupont and was cared for in the 
chateau. 
An automobile party, seeking shelter from a storm at night, 
visited the chateau; the strange visitors made themselves known 
as Whitaker Monk and Phinuit, both Americans, and the Comte 


busied himself with the decanter, glasses and siphon. ‘“Let’s 
make it a regular party; we’ll have a!] tomorrow to sleep it off in. 
If I try to hop on your shoulder and sing, call a steward and 
have him lead me to my innocent little cot; but take a fool’s 
advice, Lanyard, and don’t try to drink the skipper under the 
table. On the word of one who’s tried and repented, it can not 
be done.” 

“But it is I who would go under the table,’ Lanyard said. 
‘] have a poor head for whiskey.” 

‘Thanks for the tip.” 

“ Pardon?” 

““T mean to say,” Phinuit explained. “I’m glad to have an- 
other weakness of yours to bear in mind.” 

“You are interested in the weaknesses of others, monsicur?” 

“They're my hobby.” 

“Knowledge.” Monk quoted. sententious. “is power.” 
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The woman stood alone in the glow of the companionway. A cry broke from her lips, loud with terror, as she tottered and fell. 


A mystery story of romance and adventure 
in the underworld of two continents 


By Louis Joseph Vance 


- AND TO WHOM: 


and Comtesse de Lorgnes. The jewels mysteriously vanished at 
thesame time. Lanyard, realizing that he would be suspected, re- 
vealed his identity to Eve, who assured him of her confidence. 
He set out to recover the gems for her. 

The clues led him to the apartment of the beautiful and ad- 
venturous Liane Delorme, where he arrived just in time to save 
her from an attack by the apack, Dupont, who is discovered to 
be Popinot, son of a famous criminal. In gratitude, Liane under- 
took to put him on the trail of the jewels. 

Assuming the réles of brother and sister, Liane conveyed Lan- 
yard by motor to Cherbourg, where they boarded the yacht Sybarite. 
There Lanyard found Monk and Phinuit, under the orders of his 
protectress and apparently in possession of the missing gems. 


“May I ask what other entries you have made in my dossier, 
Mr. Phinuit?” 

“You won’t get shirty?” 

“But surely not!” 

“Well . . . can’t be positive till I know you better. . . I’m 
alraid you’ve got a tendency to overestimate the gullibility of 
people in general. It’s either that, or . . . No: I don’t believe 
you’re intentionally hypocritical, or self-deceived, either.” 

“But I don’t understand . . .” 

“Remember your promise... . You seem to think it easy 
to put it over on us, mademoiselle, the skipper and me.” 

“But [ assure you I have no such thought.” 

“Then why this funny story of yours—told with a straight 
ace too! — about wanting to get hold of the Montalais loot 
simply to slip it back to its owner?” 

yard, with a spasm of anger, felt his throat contract; 
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and knew that the constraint he imposed upon his temper 
was betrayed in a reddened face. Nevertheless his courteous 
smile persisted, his polite conversational tone was unchanged. 

‘‘Now you remind me of something. I presume, Captain 
Monk, it’s not too late to send a note ashore to be posted?” 

“Oh!” Monk’s eyebrows protested violently. “A note!” 

“On plain paper, in a plain envelop—and I don’t in the 
least mind your reading it.” 

The eyebrows appealed to Pi.) vit, and that worthy ruled: 
“Under those conditions, I don’t see how we can possibly raise 
any objection.” 

Monk shrugged his brows back into place, found paper of the 
sort desired, even went so far as to dip the pen for Lanyard, 

“You will sit at my desk, monsieur?” 

“Many thanks.” 

Under no more heading than the date, Lanyard wrote: 


Dear Madame de Montalais: 

I have not forgotten my promise, but my days have been 
full since I left the chateau. And even now | must be brief; 
within an hour J sail for America, within a fortnight I shal 
be able to advise you by telegraph that your jewels are in my 
possession, and when I hope to be able to restore them to you. 

Believe me, dear madame, 
Devotedly your servant, 
LANYARD. 


He handed the paper to Monk, who read and in silence passed 
it over to Phinuit, while Lanyard addressed the envelop. 
“Quite in order,” was Phinuit’s verdict, accompanied by a yawn. 
Lanyard folded the note, sealed it in the envelop, and affixed 
a stamp supplied by Monk, who meanwhile rang for a steward, 
“Take this ashore and post it at once,” he told the man who 


answered his summons. 
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“But seriously, Lanyard!” Phinuit protested with a-pained 
expression. . . . “‘No; I don’t get you at all. What’s the use?” 

“T have not deceived you, then?” 

“Not so’s you’d notice it.” 

“ Alas!”—Lanyard affected a sigh—‘‘for misspent effort!” 

“Oh, all’s fair outside the law. We don’t blame you for trying 
it on. Only we value your respect too much to let you go on 
thinking we have fallen for that stuff.” 

“You see,” Monk expounded—solemn ass that he was be- 
neath the thin veneer of his pretentiousness—‘‘when we 
know how the British Government kicked you out of its Secret 
Service as soon as it had no further use for you, we can under- 
stand and sympathize with your natural reaction to such treat- 
ment at the hands of Society.” 

“But one didn’t know you knew so much, monsieur le capi- 


“And then,”’ said Phinuit, ‘when we know you steered a direct - 


course from London for the Chateau de Montalais, and made 
yourself persona grata there— Oh, persona very much grata, if 
I’m any judge!—you can hardly ask wus to believe you didn’t 
mean to do it, it all just happened so.’ 

“‘ Monsieur sees much too clearly. . 

“Why, if it comes to that—what were you up to that night, 
pussyfooting about the chateau at two in the morning?” 

“But this is positively uncanny! Monsieur knows every- 
thing!” 

““Why shouldn’t I know about that?” Vanity rang in Phinuit’s 
self-conscious chuckle. ‘Who did you think laid you out in 
the drawing-room that night?” 

“ Monsieur is not telling me——!” 

“T guess I owe you an apology,” said Phinuit. ‘But you'll 
admit that in our-situation there was nothing else for it. I’d 
have given anything if we’d been able to get by any other way; 
but you’re such an unexpected customer. . . . Well! when I 
felt you catch hold of my shirt sleeve. that night, I thought we 
were done for and struck out blindly. It was a lucky blow, no 
credit tome. Hope I didn’t jar you too much.” 

“No,” said Lanyard, reflective—‘no, I was quite all right in 
the morning. But I think I owe you one.’ 

“ Afraid you do; and it’s s going to be my duty and pleasure to 
cheat you out of your revenge if fast footwork will do it.’ 

“But where was Captain Monk all the while?” 

“Right here,’’ Monk answered for himself; ‘sitting tight and 
saying nothing, and duly grateful that the blue prints and speci- 
fications of the Great Architect didn’t designate me for second- 
story work.” 

“Then it was Jules Po 

“No; Jules doesn’t know enough. 
course. I thought you’d guess that.” 

should [?” 

“‘Didn’t you know he was the premier cracksman of France? 
That is, going on Mademoiselle Delorme’s account of him; 
she says there was never anybody like the poor devil for putting 
the comether on a safe—barring yourself. Monsieur le Loup 
Seul, in your palmy days. And she ought to know; those two 
have been working together since the Lord knows when. A 
sound, conservative bird, de Lorgnes, very discreet, tight- 
mouthed even when drunk—which was too often.” 

“‘But—this is most interesting—how did you get separated, 
you and de Lorgnes?” 

‘Bad luck, a black night, and—I guess there’s no more ques- 
tion about this—your friend, Popinot-Dupont. I'll say this for 
that blighter: he was always on the job.” 

Phinuit gave his whiskey and soda a reminiscent grin. 

“And we thought we were being especially bright, at that! 
We'd planned every move to the third decimal point. The 
only uncertain factor in our calculations, as we thought, was you. 
But with you disposed of, dead to the world, and Madame de 
Montalais off in another part of the chateau calling the servants 
to help, leaving her rooms wide open to us—the job didn’t take 
five minutes. The way de Lorgnes made that safe give up all its 
secrets, you’d have thought he had raised it by hand! We 
stuffed the loot into a valise I’d brought for the purpose, and 
beat it—slipped out through the drawing-room window one 
second before Madame de Montalais came back with that dod- 
dering manservant of hers. But they never even looked our 
way. I bet they never knew there had been a robbery till the next 
morning. Do I lose?” 

“No, monsieur; you are quite right.” 

“Well, then: We had left our machine—we had driven over 
from Millau—just over the brow of the hill, standing on the 
down-grade, headed for Nant. with the gears meshed in third, 


It was de Lorgnes, of 


so it would start without a sound as soon as we released tne 
emergency brake. But when we got there, it wasn’t. The 
frantic way we looked for it made me think of you pawing that 
table for your candle, after de Lorgnes had lifted it behind vour 
back. And then of a sudden they jumped us, Popinot and his 
outfit; though we didn’t know who in hell; it might have been 
the chateau people. In fact, I thought it was. . . 

“*T lost de Lorgnes in the shuffle immediately—never did know 
what had become of him till we got Liane’s wire this morning, 
I was having all I could do to take care of myself, thank you. 
I happened to be carrying the valise, and that helped a bit. 
Somebody’s head got in the way of its swings, and I guess the 
guy hasn’t forgotten it yet. Then I slipped through their fingers 
—I’ll never tell you how; it was black as pitch, that night—and 
beat it blind. I’d lost my electric torch and had no more idea of 
where I was heading than an owl at noon of a sunny day. But 
they—the Popinot gang—seemed to be able to see in the dark all 
right; or else I was looney with fright. Every once in a while 
somebody or something would make a pass at me in the night, 
and I’d duck and double and run another way. 

** After a while I found myself climbing a steep, rocky slope, 
and guessed it must be-the cliff behind the chateau. It was 
a sort of zig-zag path, which I couldn’t see, only guess at. I was 
scared stiff; but they were still after me, or I thought they were, 
so I floundered on. The path, if it was a path, was slimy with 
mud, and about every third step I’d slip and go sprawling. I 
can’t tell you how many times I felt my legs shoot out into 
nothing, and dug my fingers into the muck, or broke my nails on 
rocks, and caught clumps of grass with my teeth, to keep from 
going over. And all the while with that all-gone feeling in 
the pit of my stomach. 

‘* However, I reached ‘the top in the end, and crawled into a 
hollow and lay down behind some bushes, and panted as if my 
heart would break, and hoped I’d die and get over with it. But 
nobody came to bother me, so I got up when the first streak of 
light showed in the sky—there’d been a minor cloudburst just 
before that, and I was soaked to my skin—and struck off across 
the causse for God-knew-where. De Lorgnes and I had fixed 
that, if anything did happen to separate us, we’d each strike 
for Lyons and the one who got there first would wait for the 
other at the Hotel Terminus. But before I could do that, I had 
to find a railroad, and I didn’t dare go Millau-way, I thought; 
because the chances were the gendarmes would be waiting there 
to nab the first bird that blew in all covered with mud and carry- 
ing a bag full of diamonds. 

‘“‘I’d managed to hold onto the valise through it all, you see; 
but before that day was done I wished I'd lost it. The damned 
thing got heavier and heavier till it must have weighed a gross 
ton. It galled my hands and rubbed against my legs till they 
were sore. . . . I was sore all over, anyway, inside and out. .. . 

‘Sometime during the morning I climbed one of those bum 
mounds they call couronnes to see if I could sight any place to 
get food and drink, chiefly drink. The sun had dried my clothes 
on my back and then gone on to make it a good job by soaking 
up all the moisture in my system. I figured I was losing eleven 
pounds an hour by evaporation alone, and expected to arrive 
wherever I did arrive, if I ever arrived anywhere, looking like an 
Earlv Egyptian prune. . 

“The view from the couronne didn’t show me anything I 
wanted to see, only a number of men in the distance, spread 
out over the face of the causse and quartering it like beagies. 
I reckoned I knew what sort of game they were hunting, and 
slid down from that couronne and traveled. But they’d seen 
me, and somebody sounded the view-halloo. It was grand exer- 
cise for me and great sport for them. When I couldn’t totter 
another yard I fell into a hole in the ground—one of those avens 
—and crawled into a sort of little cave, and lay there listening to 
the suck and gurgle of millions of gallons of nice cool water run- 
ning to waste under my feet, while I was dying the death of a 
dog with thirst. 

After a while I couldn’t stand it any longer. I crawled out, 
prepared to surrender, give up the plunder, and lick the boots 
of the man who offered me a cup of water. But for some reason 
they’d given up the chase. I saw no more of them, whoever they 
were. And a little later I found a peasant’s hut, and watered 
myself till I swelled up like a poisoned pup. They gave me a 
brush-down, there, and something to eat besides, and put me on 
my way to Millau. It seemed that I was a hundred miles from 
anywhere else, so it was Millau for mine if it meant the rest of 
my life in a French prison. 

‘I sneaked into the town after dark, and took the first train 
rorth. Nobody paid any attention to me. I couldn’t see the 
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Captain Monk paused suspiciously near. Liane breathed so low that Lanyard barely caught the words. 
“You should know that I esteem you as something more than other men.” 


use of going all around Robin Hood’s barn, as I’d have had to in 
order to make Lyons; by the time I’d got there, de Lorgnes 
would have given up and gone on to Paris.” 

Monk lifted himself by sections from his chair. 

“It was a good story the first time I heard it,’ he mused 
ei. “But now, I notice, even the Sybarite is getting rest- 
ess,’ 

In the course of Phinuit’s narrative the black disks of night 
framed by the polished brass circles of the stern deadlights had 
faded out into dusky violet, then into a lighter lilac, finally into 


a warm yet tender blue. Now the main deck overhead was the 
sounding-board for thumps and rustle of many hurried feet. 

“Pilot come aboard, you think?” Phinuit inquired; and added, 
as Monk nodded and cast about for the visored white cap of his 
office: ‘‘ Didn’t know pilots were such early birds.” 

“They’re not, asa rule. But if you treat ’em right, they’ll 
listen to reason.” 

The captain graphically rubbed a thumb over two ers, 
donned his cap, buttoned up his tunic, and strode forth with an 
impressive gait. 
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“Still wakeful?” Phinuit hinted hopefully. 

“And shall be till we drop the pilot, thanks.” 

“If I hadn’t seen de Lorgnes make that safe sit up and speak 
and didn’t know you were his master, I’d be tempted to bat an 
eye or two. However...” Phinuit sighed despondently. 
**What can I do now to entertain you, dear sir?” 

‘You might have pity on my benighted curiosity. . . . 

‘‘ Meaning this aggregation of talent?”” Lanyard assented, and 
Phinuit deliberated over the question. ‘‘I don’t know as I 
ought in the absence of my esteemed associates. . . . But what’s 
bothering you most?” 

‘“‘T have seen something of the world, monsieur, and as you 
are aware, not a little of the underside of it; but never have I 
met with a combination of such peculiar elements as this pos- 
sesses. Regard it,.if you will, from my viewpoint, that of an 
outsider, for one moment.” 

Phinuit grinned. ‘‘It must give you furiously to think—as 
you'd say.” 

“But assuredly! Take, for example, yourself, a man of un- 
usual intelligence, such as one is not accustomed to find lending 
himself to the schemes of ordinary criminals.” 

‘But you’ve just admitted we’re anything but ordinary.” 

“Then Mademoiselle Delorme. One knows what the world 
knows of her, that she has for many years meddled with high 
affairs, that she had been for many years more a sort of queen 
of the demi-monde of Paris; but now you tell me she has stooped 
to profit by association with a professional bur- 
glar!” 

“Profit? I’ll say she did! Accordirig to my 
information. it was she who mapped out the cam- 
paigns for de Lorgnes; she was G. H. Q. and he 
merely the high private in the front line trenches 
with this difference, that in this instance G. H. Q. 
was perfectly willing to let the man at the front 
cop all the glory. . . . She took the cash and let 
the credit go, nor heeded rumblings of the distant 
drum.” 

‘Then your picturesque confrére, Captain Monk ; 
and the singular circumstance that he owns a 
wealthy cousin of the same name; 
and this beautiful little yacht which 
you seem so free to utilize for the 
furtherance of your purposes! Is it 
strange, then, that one’s curiosity 
is provoked, one’s imagination al- 
ternately stimulated and baffled?” 

‘““No; I presume not,” Phinuit 
conceded thoughtfully. ‘Still, it’s 
far simpler than you’d think.” 

“One has found that true of 
most mysteries, monsieur.”’ 

“T don’t mind telling you all I 
feel at liberty to. . . . You seem to 
have a pretty good line on made- 
moiselle, and I’ve told you what I 
knew about de Lorgnes. As for the 
skipper, he’s the blacksheep of a 
good old New England family. 
Ran away to sea as a boy, and was 
disowned, and grew up in a rough 
school. It would take all night to 
name half the jobs he’s had a hand 
in, mostly of a shady nature, in 
every quarter of the seven seas: 
gun running, pearl poaching, what- 
not—even a little slaving, I sus- 
pect, in his early days. He’s a 
pompous old bluff in repose, but 
nobody’s fool, and a bad actor when his mad is up. He tells me 
he fell in with the Delorme a long time ago, while acting as per- 
sonal escort fer a fugitive South American potentate who had 
crossed the borders of his native land with the national treasury 
in one hand and his other in Monk’s, and of course—they all 
do—made a bee-line for Paris. That’s how we came to make 
her acquaintance, my revered employer, Mister Monk, and I— 
through the skipper, I mean.” 

Phinuit paused to consider, and ended with a whimsical 
grimace. 

“I’m talking too much; but it doesn’t matter, seein’ it’s you. 
Strictly between ourselves, the said revered employer is an 
anointed fraud. Publicly he’s the pillar of the respectable 
house of Monk. Privately, he’s not above profiteering, fore- 
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closing the mortgage on the old homestead. and swearing to an 
odoriferous income tax return. And when he thinks he’s far 
enough away from home—my land! how that little man do 
carry on! | 

“The War made more money for Monk than he ever thought 
there was; so he bought this yacht ready-to-wear and started 
on the grand tour, but never 
got any farther than Taris— 
naturally his first stop. News 
from home to the efiect that 


somebody was threatening to do him out of a few nickels sent 
him high-tailing back to put a stop to it. But before that hap- 
pened, he wanted to see life with a large L; and Cousin Whitaker 
gave him a good start by introducing him to little ingénue 
Liane. And then she put the smuggling bee in his bonnet.” 
“Smuggling!”’ Lanyard began to experience glimpses. . . . 
‘Champagne. If ever all the truth comes out, I fancy it will 
transpire that Liane’s getting a rake-off from some vintner. 
You see, Friend Employer was displaying a cultivated taste in 
vintage champagnes, but he’d been culpably negligent in not 
laying down a large stock for private consumption before the 
Great Drought set in. The Delorme fourid that out, then that 
his ancestral acres bordered on Long Island Sound, and finally 
that the Sybarite was loafing its head off. What could be more 
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Louis Joseph Vance 
simple, she suggested, than that monsieur should ballast his | _“‘ Mademoiselle played all her cards face upwards with us. 


private yacht with champagne on the homeward voyage, make 
his landfall some night in the dark of the moon, and put the 
stuff ashore, on his own property, before morning? Did he fall 
for it? Well, I just guess he did!” : 

“This is all most interesting, monsieur, but . . .” 

‘“Where do Monk and Icome in? Oh, like mas- 
ter, like man. Liane was too wise to crab her act 
by proposing anything really wicked to the Owner, 
and wise enough to know nothing could shock the 
skipper. And I was wise enough not to let him get 
away with anything unless I stood in on the deal. 


“I found a peasant’s hut. and watered myself like a poisoned 
pup. They gave me something to eat besides.” 


She and de Lorgnes, she said, were losing money by disposing 
of their loot this side, especially with European currency at its 
present stage of depreciation. And so long as the owner was 
doing a little shady work, why shouldn’t we get together and do 
something for ourselves on the side? If champagne could be so 
easily smuggled into the States, why not diamonds? We formed 
a joint-stock company on the spot.” 

“And made your first coup at Chateau de Montalais!” 

“Not the first, but the biggest. De Lorgnes’ mouth had 
been watering for the Montalais stuff for a long time, it seems. 
My boss had private business of a nature we won’t enter into, 
in London, and gave me a week off and the use of his car. We 
made up the party, toured down the Rhone valley, and then 
back by way of the Cévennes, just to get the lay of the land. 
I don’t think there can be much more you need to know.” 

‘Monsieur is too modest.” 

“Oh, about me? . Why, I guess I’m not an uncommon phe- 
nomenon of the times. I was a good citizen before the War, 
law-abiding and everything. If you’d told me then I’d be in 
this galley to-day, I’d probably have knocked you for a geal. 
I had a flourishing young business of my own and was engaged 
to be married. . . . When I came back from hell over here, I 
found my girl married to another man, my business wrecked, 
what was left of it crippled by extortionate taxation to support 
a government that was wasting money like a drunken sailor 
and too cynical to keep its solemn promises to the men who had 
fought for it. I had to take a job as secretary to a man I couldn’t 
respect, and now. . . . Well, if I can get a bit of my own back 
by defrauding the government or classing myself with 
the unorganized leeches on society, nothing I know is 
going to stop my doing it!” 

Phinuit knocked the ashes out of a cold pipe at 
which he had been sucking for some time, rose, and 
stretched. 

“The worst of it is,” he said, in a serious turn— 
“‘T mean, looking at the thing from my bourgeois view- 
point of 1914—the War, but more particularly the an- 
tics of the various governments after the War, turned 


out several million of men in my frame of 
mind the world over. We went into the 
thing deluded by patriotic bunk and the 
promise that it was a war to end war; we 
came out to find the old men more firmly 
entrenched in the seats of the mighty than 
ever and stubbornly bent on perpetuating 
precisely the same rotten conditions that make wars inevi- 
table. What Germany did to the treaty that guaranteed 
Belgium’s neutrality was child’s-play compared to what the 

governments of the warring nations have done to their cove- 
nants with their own people. And if anybody should ask you, 
you can safely promise them that several million soreheads like 
myself constitute what the politicians call ‘a menace to the 
established social order’!”’ 

Clear daylight filled the ports. The traffic on deck nearly 
deserved the name of din. Commands and calls were being 
bawled in Engli-‘i, French, cnc »olyglot profanity. A donkey- 
engine was rumbling, a winch clattering, a capstan pawl clank- 
ing. Alongside, a tug was panting hoarsely. The engine-room 
telegraph jangled, the fabric of the Sybarite shuddered and 
gathered way. 

‘“‘We’re off,” yawned Phinuit. ‘‘Now will you be reascnable 
and go to bed?”’ 

“You may, monsieur,” said Lanyard, getting up. ‘For my 
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part, I shall go on deck, if you don’t mind, and stop there till 
the pilot leaves us.” 

‘Fair enough!” 

“But one moment more. You have been extraordinarily 
frank, but you have forgotten one element, to me of some impor- 
tance: you have not told me what my part is in this insane 
adventure.” 

“That’s not my business to tell you,’ Phinuit replied 
promptly. *‘When anything as important as that comes out, it 
won’t be through my indiscreet blabbing. Anyhow, Liane may 
have changed her mind since last reports. And so, as far as 
I’m concerned, your present status is simply that of her pet 
protégé. What it is to be hereafter you'll learn from her, I 
suppose, soon enough. . . . Let’s go!” 


XXII 
OUT OF SOUNDINGS 


WHEN finally Lanyard did consent to seek his stateroom— 
with the pilot dropped and the Sybarite footing it featly over 
Channel waters to airs piped by a freshening breeze—it was to 
sleep once round the clock and something more; for it was 
nearly six in the afternoon when he came on deck again. 

The quarterdeck, a place of Epicurean ease for idle passengers, 
was deserted but for a couple of deckhands engaged in furling 
the awning. Lanyard lounged on the rail, reveling in a sense 
of perfect physical refreshment which was intensified by the 
gracious motion of the vessel, the friendly, rhythmic chant of 
her engines, the sweeping ocean air and the song it sang in the 
rigging, the vision of blue seas snow-plumed and mirroring in a 
myriad facets the red gold of the westering sun, and the lift and 
dip of a far horizon whose banks of purple mist were the fading 
shores of France. 

In these circumstances of the sea he loved so well there was 
certain anodyne for those twinges of chagrin which he must 
suffer when reminded of the sorry figure he had cut overnight. 

Still there were compensations—of a more material nature, 
too, than this delight which he had of being once again at sea. 
To have cheapened himself in the estimation of Liane Delorme 
and Phinuit and Monk was really to his advantage; for to per- 
suade an adversary to underestimate one is to make him almost 
an ally. Also, Lanyard now had no more need to question the 
fate of the Montalais jewels, no more blank spaces remained to 
be filled in his hypothetical explanation of the intrigues which 
had enmeshed the Chateau de Montalais, its lady and his honor. 

He knew now all he needed to know, he could put his hand 
on the jewels when he would; and he had a fair fortnight (the 
probable duration of their voyage, according to Monk) in which 
to revolve plans for making away with them at minimum cost 
to himself in exertion and exposure to reprisals. 

Plans? He had none as yet; he would begin to formulate and 
ponder them only when he had better acquaintance with the 
ship and her company and learned more about that ambiguous 
landfall which she was to make (as Phinuit had said) ‘‘in the 
dark of the moon.” 

Not that he made the mistake of despising those two social 
malcontents, Phinuit and Jules, that rogue adventurer Monk, 
that grasping courtezan Liane Delorme. Individually and col- 
lectively Lanyard accounted that quartet uncommonly clever, 
resourceful, audacious, unscrupulous, and potentially ruthless, 
utterly callous to compunctions when their interests were jeop- 
ardized. But it was inconceivable that he should fail to outwit 
and frustrate them, who had the love and faith of Eve de Mon- 
talais to honor, cherish, and requite. 

Growing insight into the idiosyncrasies of the men left 
Lanyard undismayed. He perceived the steel of inflexible 
purpose beneath the windy egotism of Phinuit. The pompous 
histrionism of Monk, he knew, was merely a shell for the cold, 
calculating, undeviating selfishness that too frequently comes 
with advancing years. Nevertheless these two were factors 
whose functionings might be predicted. It was Liane Delorme 
who provided the erratic equation. Her woman’s mind was 
not only the directing intelligence, it was as eccentric as quick- 
silver, infinitely supple and corrupt, Oriental in its trickishness 
and impenetrability. Already it had conceived some project 
involving him which he could by no means divine or even guess 
at without a sense of wasting time. F 

Trying to put himself in her place, Lanyard believed that he 
would never have neglected the opportunity that, so far as she 
knew, had been hers, to steal away from Paris while he slept 
and leave an enemy in his way quite as dangerous as “ Dupont” 


to gnaw his nails in the mortification of defeat. Why she had 
not done so, why she had permitted Monk and Phinuit to play 
their comedy of offering him the jewels, passed understanding. 

But of one thing Lanyard felt reasonably assured: now that 
she had him to all intents and purposes her foiled and harmless 
captive aboard the Sybarite, Liane would not keep him waiting 
long for enlightenment as to her intentions. 

He had to wait, however, that night and the three next before 
the woman showed herself. She was reported ill with mal- 
de-mer. Lanyard thought it quite likely that she was; before 
she was out of the Channel the Sybarile was contesting a moder- 
ate gale from the southwest. On the other hand, he imagined 
that Liane might sensibly be making seasickness an excuse to 
get thoroughly rested and settled in her mind as to her course 
with him. 

So he schooled himself to be patient, and put in his time to 
good profit taking the measures of his shipmates and learning 
his way about the ship. 

The Sybarite seemed unnecessarily large for a pleasure boat. 
Captain Monk designated her as a ship of nine hundred tons. 
Certainly she had room and to spare on deck as well as below 
for the accommodation of many guests in addition to the crew 
of thirty required for her navigation and their comfort. A good 
all-weather boat, very steady in a seaway, her lines were never- 
theless fine, nothing in her appearance in the least suggested a 
vessel of commercial character—‘ All yacht,” was what Monk 
called her. 

The first mate, a Mr. Swain, was a sturdy Britisher with a 
very red face and cool, blue eyes, not easily impressed; if Lan- 
yard were not in error, Mr. Swain entertained a private opinion 
of the lot of them, Captain Monk included, decidedly uncompli- 
mentary. But he was a civil sort, though deficient in sense of 
humor and inclined to be a bit abrupt in a preoccupied fashion. 

Mr. Collison, the second mate, was another kind entirely, an 
American with the drawl of the South in his voice, a dark, slender 
man with quick, shrewd eyes. His manners were excellent and 
his reserve notable, though he seemed to derive considerable 
amusement from what he saw of the passengers, going on his 
habit of indulging quiet smiles as he listened to their communi- 
cations. He talked very little and played an excellent game of 
poker. 

The chief engineer was a Mr. Mussey, stout, affable, and cynic, 
a heavy drinker, untidy about his person and exacting about his 
engine-room, a veteran of his trade and—it was said—an ancient 
crony of Monk’s. There was, at all events, a complete under- 
standing evident between these two, though now and again, 
especially at table, when Monk was putting on something more 
than his customary amount of side, Lanyard would observe 
Mussey’s eyes fixed in contemplation upon his superior officer, 
with a look in them that wanted reading. He was nobody’s fool, 
certainly not Monk’s, and at such times Lanyard would have 
given more than a penny for Mussey’s thoughts. 

Existing in daily contact, more or less close, with these gentle- 
men, observing them as they went to and fro upon their lawful 
occasions, Lanyard often speculated as to their attitude toward 
this lawless errand of the Sybarite’s, of which they could hardly 
be unsuspicious even if they were not intimate with its true 
nature. And remembering what penalties attach to apprehen- 
sion in the act of smuggling, even though it be only a few cases 
of champagne, he thought it a wild risk for them to run for the 
sake of their daily wage. 

Something to this efiect he intimated to Phinuit. 

“Don’t worry about this lot,” that one replied. ‘They’re 
wise birds, as tough as they make ’em, ready for anything; 
hand-picked down to the last coal-passer. The skippér isn’t a 
man to take foolish chances, and when he recruited this crew he 
took nobody he couldn’t answer for. They’re more than well 
paid, and they’ll do as they’re told and keep their traps as tight 
as clams.” 

“But, I take it, this crew were signed on before this especial 
voyage was thought of; while you seem to imply that Captain 
Monk anticipated having to depend upon these good fellows in 
unlawful enterprises.” 

“Maybe he did, at that,” Phinuit promptly surmised, with a 
bland eye. “I wouldn’t put it past him. The skipper’s deep, 
and I’ll never tell you what he had in the back of his mind when 
he let Friend Boss persuade him to take command of a pleasure 
yacht. Because I don’t know. If it comes to that, the owner 
himself never confided in me just what the large idea was in buy- 
ing this ark for a plaything. Yachting for fun is one thing; 
running a young floating hotel is something else again.” 

“Then you don’t believe the grandiose (Continued on page 124) 
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“I'm going to pull out of this town,” he said. Wallie shrank. She understood. 


The Loves Between 


Don’t you often wonder what your first sweetheart is like now? 


And the others 


back home, too—particularly the girl who snubbed you? 


By 
Ida M. Evans 


T was in the ’Nineties, when mutton-leg sleeves, the church’s 
attitude toward the two-step, and free silver were mattefs 
of moment, that Fannie Hughes was divorced from Tom 
Hughes. David was eight years old that August—a dry 

August, when Nebraska corn indolently made sibilant a con- 
sciousness of its own yellow beauty, and Nebraska swamps were 
caked to gray, and the public squares of the towns stood stolid 
in dust-blown acquiescence to the sultry wane of the year. 

Tom Hughes was dead five months later. In a railroad 
wreck, he and his four trunks of glass and china novelty samples 
were squashed almost beyond recognition. Or he might have 
been a factor, divorce notwithstanding, in David's life. 

The man on whose account Fannie Hughes saw her bonds of 
matrimony loosened (with common-sense consideration for 
David, Tom Hughes allowed her to take the plaintiff réle) 
immediately afterward asked his wholesale dry-goods firm, as a 
great favor, to transfer him to another state. 

“And I guess I’ll have te step carefuller after this,”’ he con- 
fided to a drugs-and-sundries friend over chips and whisky in a 
Pullman. “Third time in two years a small-town dame has 
picked me for her second-term meal-ticket. _But—nothing 
doing, nothing doing! Lordy, the danger”—sigh—“we sample- 
uggers are driven into by the bum Sunday suppers of some 
Middle-West hotels. Kind? Oh, she’s a usual kind—runs to 
Cotton-silk shirt-waists, face-powder, and telling how dull is 
life with hubby. I know Tom Hughes a little, too. Decent 
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enough chap. I felt pretty cheap the night he opened his front 
door and walked in on us.” A prodigious sigh. Then: ‘‘Well— 
yeh! 3 drew a queen to keep company with these other two. 
Raise?”’ 

The drugs-and-sundries friend shrugged stodgy shoulders 
over Fannie, squinted stoically at a pair of treys and jack, nine 
and king of clubs and forebore to raise. 

Fannie never knew of this Pullman confidence. But presently 
she knew that the evening seven-twenty deposited one traveling 
salesman in Anderstown no more. 

In after-years, David retained a faint impression that after 
his father ceased to be a part of his and Fannie’s life his mother 
expected to marry again soon. 

But Fannie did not marry. She presently put out a “Plain - 
Sewing” sign, which is a sign of arid and tedious living for many 
women. And presently lines of peevishness added themselves 
to the fadedness that thirty puts upon some women who are 
pretty enough at twenty. 

But she supported herself and David well enough. Solely by 
the plain sewing? Well—it is best to sheer off from too detailed 
narration. 

If, in time, Mrs. Fannie Hughes came to sit in her back pew 
at the white-stone Methodist church with an air that at once 
was furtively defiant and furtively apologetic; if, in time, people 
came to turn knowing heads and exchange looks when certain 
Anderstown men passed her on Main street—Ed Lybell, of the 
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Lybell livery-stable, for one, and elderly retired Benjamin Stary, 
of the bank, whose thick, silver mustache covered an unwhole- 
some upper lip; we will say at this point that Fannie was no 
Montespan, or Pompadour. or Cleopatra, openly to flaunt a lack 
of virtue at a disdained world. 

In time, Anderstown dropped Fannie’s title, “Mrs.” She 
became merely “Fannie Hughes.” The distinction marked 
descent for her. As it has marked it for many women—plain 
sewers and others. 

There must have been other tokens of lowered status. Once, 
David was puzzled to overhear his mother say angrily to Grace 
Hemply: 

“People make me tired. I may not bea saint. But I guess” 
—with toss of head—‘‘I’m as good as a lot right in this town.” 

David paid little attention to this talk. It was a spring day. 
The marbles were ready and so were the sidewalks. He had 
plenty of marbles. Ed Lybell had bought him twenty-five 
cents’ worth. He did not care greatly for Ed, who, at times on 
Main Street, assumed toward him a half-proprietory manner 
which once or twice had caused bystanders to snigger. But one 
does not look a marble-giver in the mouth. 

David may have caught, in those early, careless years, unmis- 
takable words of insinuation against his own mother. But if so, 
such slipped idly through his heedless ears. 

Many of Anderstown’s young had elders at whom criticism or 
insinuation, open and covert, could be directed. And often was. 
Even Freddy and Mildred Markers, socially most elect, once in a 
while on school-ground had to endure a taunt over a banker 
father’s unchristian ways with Anderstown mortgagees, and the 
same ways of their granduncle, Benjamin Stary, nicknamed 
old “Stingy Stary.”” While Wallie Shaw had no parents but 
a most disreputable old uncle, Eben Shaw, who was darkly 
reputed to sell a lot more hogs than he lazily raised on the 
muddy half-acre back of the shanty which he 
and Wallie called home. 

Parents were parents; to be taken with the'r 
failings. Not that David Hughes, at the age 
of twelve, ever reasoned the matter out thus 
wordily. He was quite fond of his 
mother. Inclined secretly—one hides 
feelings at twelve—to feel that he had 
a little the best of his fellows in the 
matter of amother. Barring a certain 
peevishness—which to David’s obser- 
vation seemed to be common to 
mothers—she was better than any he 
knew. She was gener- 
ous with the cooky-jar Pe 
and could be prevailed “\ Vs 
upon to make taffy at on 
least three times a 
month. And David 
thought she was aw- 
fully pretty when her 
front hair was curled 
and she had ona light- 
colored waist. 

David was just 
twelve when life 
slapped him rude- 
ly, using Frank 
Fretty as agent. 
He was not in- 
vited to the lat- 
ter’s birthday- 
party which had 
been talked about 
for several weeks 
at school. It was 
known that Mrs. 
Fretty had sent to Beatrice for favors and frosted cakes for it. 
It was quite a blow to David. At school Frank had always 
seemed a friend of his. And he had a present all ready for him 
—Ed Lybell had given him twenty-five cents to buy three “F”- 
initialed lawn handkerchiefs. 

“Do keep still wondering why you’re not invited,” said Fannie, 
at last, more peevishly than the matter seemed to warrant. 

Not long afterward, Mildred Markers had a party. David 
never expected an invitation to Mildred’s. That spoiled grand- 
niece of old Benjamin Stary, blue-eyed leader of the fourth 
grade, below his, was not on his list of intimates.. He was sur- 
prised when his mother flew the red cheek flags of a furious anger. 


“As if you weren’t as good as her! I’ve a good notion to tell 
that old tightwad si 

Fannie did not finish. She rocked hard a while, staring with 
set look out the window at the yard. Presently, she began to 
cry peevishly, fretfully. David never knew what she had a 
good notion to tell some old person—he mildly wondered what 
person. But he spent the afternoon well enough playing ball 
with the Hagertys on the vacant lot next the Shaw hog-pen. 
From the top of his leaning fence old Eben chewed tobacco and 
encouraged the game. Wallie, whose fat legs were thinning 
that year, her eleventh, watched too. 

Another year or two and David’s face wore rather a precocious 
look. Pimply, too. But nearly all of his age and sex in Anders- 
town had pimples; fried cakes were a favorite Anderstown food. 

Wallie Shaw, whose housekeeping efforts in Eben’s three- 
room shack failed lamentably at fried cakes, was an exception. 
She and old Eben leaned to fruit and vegetables as the easiest 
prepared, and her skin was a clear white. She did not recognize 
her good fortune and was deeply hurt once when, having fried 
her best for hospitality’s sake, the Hagerty boys and David 
spat out her offering in ingratitude. 

“Heavy as iron,” said Ben Hagerty. ‘‘I bet pa’d pay you 
by the pound if his eyes was shut, Wallie.”’ 

“‘ Are they?” she asked David weakly. 

““Well—yes.” 

He liked Wallie, though that year she was beginning to be a 
bore. She forlornly could not understand the limitations of sex 
in regard to spit-balls. Along with pimples and a certain furtive 
precocity, David had acquired an ill temper, which evinced 


itself sullenly upon occasion; a younger, kindlier nature had 
gone and he flatly refused to bother teaching Wallie or any one 
how to smear spit properly on a palm. 

Two years in the teens may be two generations of a kind. At 
fifteen, David was graduated from grammar-school and refused 
to go to school longer. He went to work, acquired a pay- 
envelop, a new suit, and spending money in plenty—for Anders- 
town. Fannie bragged to Grace Hemple. 

“T aint ever had much trouble with David, like some women.” 

Socially his life was never empty. With regular earnings, the 
pool-room and cigar store took on new and genial aspect for 
him and the Hagerty boys, who also were working. Then there 
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were the Hemple, Shaw, and other homes. Noisy, quarrelsome 
places, some of them. But if Fannie had not died that second 
; a of his working, David Hughes might have settled down into 
; careless, commonplace but not altogether unhappy rut. 

But she died. 

A portion of Anderstown showered noisy sympathy on a boy 
left alone—the Hemples, the Hagertys, Ed Lybell, who blub- 
pered hard now that Fannie’s cold, which had developed into 
bronchitis, had unloosed a tie which had be- 
gun to be faded and ailing. Untactfully, and nn 
pretty drunk (some people bring flowers to oy 
funerals and some bring bottles), he assured ae 
David that he’d “meant to marry her some a ee 
time. Honest!” 


se 


“You've saved my life—I must 
telegraph my father so.’ Ethel sobbed so 
hard that she swayed, and David put his arms around her. 


David refused offers well enough meant and chose to live on 
alone in the five-room cottage, working at the box factory and 
taking his meals at lunch-rooms. He was too young to plan 
how to live differently. Though he smiled faintly without in- 
gratitude when Wallie Shaw besought him to board with her 
and old Eben. ‘‘Uncle Eben says I’m the cleanest housekeeper 
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he ever knew,” she urged anxiously. “And I practise cooking 
every day.” 

Had Fannie lived only a year or so longer, enabling the girl 
to grow a little older, David might have made no disappointing 


* attempt to scale the fine, thin impassable wall which lay between 


him and certain pretty misses of his town, might have drifted 
carelessly enough into marriage with Wallie. But:«she was 
young for her years and had begun to show a sober nature oddly 
at variance with the red ribbon which was always tied about her 
tight little black curls. 

Perhaps it was just as well that Fannie was dead. The judg- 
ment of youth is cold; the disappointments of youth are em- 
bittering. David Hughes presently wore a disagreeably sullen 
expression as he lounged evenings and Sunday afternoons on 
his own solitary porch and watched pairs saunter past to other 
porches or down-town to ice-cream parlors. 

It is true that he need not have been actually solitary—as 
far‘as girls were concerned.” There 
were those in Anderstown who were 
more than willing to console him. 
Grace Hemple’s niece, who now waited 
at the lunch-room, made overtures. 
Madge Smith, Fatty’s sister, a young 
milliners from Omaha, lifted stubby 
eyelashes at his approach, walked past 
the box factory noons; an irate wile 
later demanded that the young mil- 
liner return to Omaha. Madge later 
owned a child that no man in Anders- 
town would own. Sullen and bitter, 
David may have acted more wisely 
than he knew when he refused the 
half-loaf because he could vot bave 
the whole. 

Life, however, ran on idly enough 
for bim and most of the town. Then 
came a diversion bigger than young 
love-making and sullen exemption 
from it. Henry Markers of the bank, 
richest man in town, bought one of 
the new and amazing horseless car- 
riages just then self-consciously rolling 
into general knowledge. 

Mildred was home for Easter vaca- 
tion from boarding-school. Three 
months later, for the summer vacation, 
a boarding-school friend, daughter of 
another state banker, accompanied 
her—a pretty friend. 

Ethel Ballard, at sixteen, had been 
marked, it seemed, by nature for one 
purpose—that of causing every man 
who beheld her to wish that he had 
shaved that morning. Or, if he had, 
that he had done a better job of it. 

Young Miss Ballard allowed her 
eyes, which were the blue of a pretty 
summer sky at its Juniest, and whose 
blond lashes and brows caused darker 
ones to seem ostentatious, to linger per- 

ceptibly on meeting David Hughes’ glance, as she 
tripped down Main Street, with her hostess the 
first Saturday afternoon of her arrival. 
It may be that, to a sixteen-year-old stranger, 
David was not an unattractive person with his 
slender build, a little under heigkt, dark tossed- 
back soft hair and sullen but good-looking gray eyes. 

Ethel Ballard turned her blond head—toward Mildred under 
a blue parasol at her side. David read the movements of the 
pretty, careful lips. “‘Who is he?” ; 

Mildred Markers turned her head, saw him—put up a white- 
silk gloved hand so that her lips’ movements could not be read. 
But he saw the interest in the other’s eyes replaced by a cool 
denial of any interest. ‘Oh!’ murmured Mildred Markers’ 
guest with disapproval. 

His face flamed. And in the succeeding days no one noticed 
that David’s face twisted disagreeably at mention of ber. All 
notice went to the mention of her, which was rapid and frequent. 
She was discussed indeed by Anderstown young men—and by 
some of the old—as town boards discuss taxes, as states discuss 
franchises, as counties discuss roads, as nations discuss another 
lovely lady, Gold. 
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The box factory was having a slack spell. More or less at 
leisure, David met her face to face several times again. No 
flame might have leaped except for the spark created by thet 
first eye-meeting. With a sullen pertinacity, with his mouth 
twisted insolently, he deliberately tried often to catch her eye 
again. More than once he knew that he succeeded. He g-t as 
much satisfaction as is usually obtained from a futile sort of 
success. 

All male Anderstown presently divided itself into two parts, 
those who were eagerly choosing new neckties for the annual 
Commercial Club dance at the opera-house the Friday <vening 
of Ethel Ballard’s second week in town; and those who, for 
reasons of age, social position or physical disability, knew that 
there would be no dance for them with her and therefore no 
need to buy a tie. 

David Hughes sullenly told Wallie, when she asked, two days 
before, that he wasn’t going to the dance. He didn’t especially 
care for dances. 

“Anyone can go,” said Wallie wistfully. ‘They like to sell 
all the tickets they can.” There was betrayal of much in the 
girl’s unconscious acceptance of the ticket privilege as a boon to 
herself and to others. But David was occupied only with his 
sullen self. 

While he and Wallie stood at the edge of the sidewalk, the 
Markers automobile happened to pass, holding only the two 
girls, Mildred very concentrated but important at the wheel. 
It was curious that of a boy and a girl rooted in soils none the 
best, the girl’s soul should now suggest the healthier growth. 

Dawid stared sullenly at the girls in the car and ignored it, 
with all its potent hint of inventions not yet mastered by man, 
ignored it with an unnatural listless lack of interest. Wallie, 
after a brief, natural glance of pure envy at two girls better 
circumstanced than her slender, brown-eyed self, eyed the car 
with a mighty and inquisitive respect in no wise diminished by 
frequent sights of it. 

bet ’’—severely—‘‘ that Henry Markers don’t know, either, 
that Mildred has that horseless carriage out by herself.” 

David was not interested in whether he knew or not. And 
though he liked Wallie well enough, he was in no humor for any 
company. David at this time was acquiring that dangerous 
habit, solitude. He now swung away, with a curt good-by, got 
fishing-tackle, and made his way to a stream beyond the swamp 
which was just east of town. 

A three-pound catfish can wipe away even a deep sullenness of 
soul—temporarily, at least. Two hours later, David was in a 
better mood and a little contrite over the way he had snubbed 
Wallie Shaw, who, herself did not know how to snub any one. 
He decided to make amends by letting her fry the fish for himself 
and old Eben. He was almost sure that Wallie would eagerly 
hold that to be full amends. 

Cheerfully enough he made his way toward town, skirting the 
swamp which sprawled in his road. He had rounded the last 
big clump of hazel brush when he heard a small moan. Then, 
first, he saw the canvas top, at a strange leering angle toward 
him who was advancing. Two wheels, oddly spinless in the air, 
were the ominous vision next, then one with hub driven into the 
ground and beyond the misplaced hub a muddy and unpleasant 
flutter of flounce. 

Ethel Ballard was moaning, her pretty face streaked with 
white and with clayey ooze, her blue eyes terrified. They looked 
up at David from the ground where she was pinned down with 
one of the first horseless carriages of the era heavy on her soft, 
young chest, ooze and muck sucking up about her and wheels. 
And if a heavy, broad clump of hazel’ bush, not so high as its 
sister clumps, had not received and was now withstanding the 
hub of a rear wheel, no moan at all could have issued from that 
pretty organdy-covered chest. 

As it was, her breath was so nearly gone that she could hardly 
choke out to David that Mildred tipped the car over, couldn’t 
pull her out, but had gone for help. And if that bush flattened, 
yielded more—— 

David tore at the car to lift it with his bare hands. But that 
he realized at once was impossible. He took only a moment 
to consider, seeing that help must be quick to be in time. He got 
a big dead branch, but it broke when he tried to use it for lever. 
He got one after another while she chokingly begged him to 
hurry. Finally he found one not too brittle, got another, smaller, 
to lever it in turn, and raised the car. A little-enough matter in 
the telling, but, to do it, the slightly built David was compelled 
to strain to more strength than he really possessed, using that 
will-power instead of strength as it can be used at times. His 
face had contorted into actual pain at last with the effort and 


his right shoulder, straining, twisting, seemed to jerk out pain- 
fully as the tonneau finally yielded and went up a high inch 
under the hastily applied leverage. 

. The girl was actually almost crushed. She had difficulty in 
crawling forth even while David strainingly held that tonneay 
an inch aloft. And when she was actually safe, she choked 
fo-ch fright and past terror and gratitude. 

*You’ve saved my life!” 

‘“‘Oh”’—according to Anderstown standards, David, red-faced, 
arms almost wrenched from sockets, made polite haste to dis. 
claim that—“ nothing much——”’ 

She moaned with past terror, and hid her face in David’s arm 
as he was helping her up from the oozy ground. Bashfully he 
began to wipe clay off her blond hair and arms, and then, as she 
mutely held it up, her pretty face. 

“Mildred would never have got help here in time! Mildred”— 
Ethel hysterically lapsed into confidence critical of an absent 
hostess—‘‘¢an’t drive this thing as well as she said she could! 
I asked her to wait for a ride till her father got back from Beatrice, 
You’ve saved my life—I must telegraph my father so! You 


_know I’m an only child and—”’ She sobbed so hard that she 


swayed, and David had to put both arms around her for the sup- 
port which she needed. 

A pleasant enough armful. David was flushed queerly, but 
not sullenly, when the Markers’ phaeton tore up with help ten 
minutes later. Mildred was not in it—she had collapsed at 
home with her own bruises. 

Plenty of other help came in the phaeton’s wake—buggies and 
wagons and men running on foot. His pulses beating with an 
odd lightness, David stayed to help the men put the car upright. 
But afterward, when he went home, he forgot the car and 
a three-pound catfish lying under a hazel bush. He forgot sup- 
per. He went over his wardrobe—as critically as a girl over 
hers. That Commercial Club dance two nights hence! Oh, it 
bore a different complexion now. That armful of girl! Now he 
would have a right to approach her. Undoubtedly she would 
save him a lot of dances. 

For two days, David Hughes’ excited vision held little except 
the bunting which was being hung thickly about the Anderstown 
opera house. The two girls concerned in the accident were kept 
in bed and did not appear on the street. David had only one 
fear—that Ethel would not be able to attend the dance. At the 
Hemple lunch-room, he ate meals which he did not look at, and 
he caused Grace Hemple for one to resent heatedly his mono- 
syllabic account of an incident which interested the entire town. 
He avoided Wallie—afraid that she would ask to go along with 
him to the dance. He was rather ashamed of this selfishness of 
his, but he could not help it. He liked Wallie well enough but 
not this Friday evening. 

At eight o’clock he had presented his ticket to Freddy Markers 
at the opera house door. At nine o’clock, she came, a vision in 
pale pink with Mr. and Mrs. Markers and Mildred. There was 
a great crowd by then. It was twenty minutes before he could 
get within twenty feet of her. At ten o’clock he had not man- 
aged to speak to her. There had been several times, in the hour, 
when he was almost sure that she saw him. There was once 
when he fancied Mildred Markers saw him before she impa- 
tiently whispered something in the other girl’s pink ear. 

When, at last, he stood directly in front of Ethel, he was 
startled to fancy that there was a faint hint of impatience in her 
blue eyes. He asked eagerly, excitedly, for a dance. Just one 
dance—— 

Frank Fretty was near. And Freddy Markers. And several 
others whom David did not trouble to recognize. Had he not 
been quite so excited, he might have noticed that all who were 
near waited with a sort of unkind patience for Ethel Ballard to 
answer him. 

And, after an imperceptible delay, Ethel answered him. 
Answered courteously, but with none of that lovely friendliness 
which might have followed her position in his arms two days 
before. And it is true that Ethel’s blue eyes wavered a lit- 
tle before the ardent expectation of his, that she looked a little 
ashamed, colored, raised a pink silk-and-tulle shoulder a little 
rebelliously toward Mrs. Markers, who may have been a silent 
mentor behind her. But Ethel spoke distinctly, very, when she 
said that she was sorry but all her dances were taken. And she 
added, with perfect courtesy but with a slight hauteur which 
carried its own lesson: e 

“T have been wanting to see you, though. Papa is mailing 
you a check, Mr. Hughes. I telegraphéd him to. .And if you 
feel it isn’t large enough——”’ 

David turned and saw a circle of attentive hearers. He got 
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“Why did you tear it up?" There was something professional in her laugh, something professional in 
the movement of a white hand toward the torn check. 


nt of the great room somehow—got out blindly. He thought 
some One behind him tittered and then smothered a mouth. He 
teard some one else asking Ethel Ballard for the next dance. 

€ got out, got down a length of street, walked up another 
street blindly. His hands were clenched; he was passionate, 
speechless. He hated Ethel Ballard, he hated the Markers, he 
hated the town, he hated life itself. And if tears presently 
welled up in his eyes, they were tears of an utter misery, not 
of pride alone. 


He did not know that on the deserted streets—nearly every 
one in town was at the dance—his hard passionate steps rang. 
And so he never knew that it was not by accident that Wallie 
Shaw was out at the ramshackle Shaw gate, her face turned ap- 
prehensively toward him as he came along. 

But he did know, in his misery, that she would be pretty sure 
to be a friend at the moment. If he did not see that her head 
of little tight black curls lifted itself at his approach, like a colt’s 
at a call, he not unwillingly found his heart beating aghinet hers 
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a moment later, and never stopped to think whether his arms or 
hers had been open first. Against her heart, his angry one found 
a certain soothing. And her lips were as soft as one petal of a 
flower, as red as another petal, while her cheeks were like satin 
to a boy’s mouth. David Hughes kissed her hungrily, eagerly, 
even tearfully, as though bitter necessity demanded solace for a 
bruised soul. 

But presently he wriggled away from her arms, flushing and 
sullen with resolve. 

“T’m going to pull out of this town.” 

“Oh, David!” 

“For good.” 

“No! No!” 

“*No?’” He derided her cry. 
fellow here?” 

Wallie shrank. She understood. His hot tone expressed all 
that he would not put into plain words. And the niece of old 
Eben Shaw would add nothing to the importance- of Fannie 
Hughes’ son. They would be two people of no importance, of 
indeed almost a despicability in the eyes of many. : 

The next day he sold the house to which Tom Hughes had 
brought his wife Fannie, pocketed the six hundred dollars which 
Sam Hemple willingly gave him, and packed his clothes in two 
suitcases. His train left at twelve. On the eleven o’clock mail 
he got a check from Harvey H. Ballard for one hundred dollars. 

David read it grimly. Debated a while. Should he send it 
back? Or— Finally he tore it up in very small pieces, which he 
put inside his inner coat pocket. He had heard that it annoyed 
bankers when checks were not cashed promptly—that it made 
awkward columning for their cashiers. 

Wallie was at the train to see him off. Her face held a for- 
lorn hope until the last minute. Then she asked him, as he swung 
aboard: 

“David, won’t you ever come back? Ever?” 

“When I make sixty million dollars, I’ll come back. Or send 
for you, Wallie,”’ he answered with forced jocularity, his eyes hard. 


“What is there to hold a 


In the smoker to Chicago David got acquainted with a dapper 
young man whose old-gold scarf-pin harmonized nicely with 
brown-cotton socks. Charlie Merrill was a talkative and friendly 
person. He and David soon had put out antenna: for friendship. 

Charlie was returning after a visit home to the city where he 
was drawing twenty-two dollars a week as salesman. And he 
had saved three hundred dollars, which he was going to invest in 
the Chicago Rolling Stock Company, a newly formed manufac- 
turing firm which needed capital at present and was giving 
away shares of stock. And anyone, lucky enough to have a few 
hundreds to invest would make a barrel of money in the future. 

“T’ve got six hundred dollars,” said David diffidently. 

“Six hundred! Gee, you lucky stiff! “But maybe’—the 
dapper Charlie Merrill grew politely hesitant—“you wouldn’t 
like to risk it? It’s some invention, this new one, and a few of 
us think it’s a lot bigger than most people realize. But——’”’ 

“Tf you’re willing to risk your savings I'll take a chance.” 
David spoke listlessly, but with an evident desire to be com- 
plaisant to a friendly person met in a world of unfriendliness. 

“Shake,” said Charlie Merrill with feeling. 

They shook. 


II 


At first David Hughes watched his six hundred dollars as a 
child watches a balloon sail up into a clear sky. After hugging 
the ground a few short years, it sailed up and up, fast and faster. 
It grew, it swelled. It bloated. It took on the color of the blue 
sky, of the purple sunset, cf the pink dawn. It was unreal. It 
was fairies’ work. 

Presently, though, he traded bits of the unreality for personal 
belongings—a neat black check-book, a bachelor suite, a limou- 
sine, and the best of such good food and fine linen as America 
can furnish a rising rich young man. Having made several 
trades, he didn’t believe in fairies. He believed that fairies 
would be superfluous in this stockholding world. 

It was an educative process for David as for other folks—this 
money-getting. 

In 1904, he could hardly tell a twenty-five-cent necktie from 
its thirty-five-cent superior, didn’t quite know the. difference 
between sedans and sad irons, felt uneasy over a twenty-six-cent 
laundry bill, and was careful to count his change before a forty- 
cent table d’héte. Thirteen years later, he yawned over his own 
factories’ sedan output, counted twenty-eight dollars a day a 
minimum hotel charge, held a directorate meeting a bore and its 


gold piece a triviality, and preferred Italian silk underwear tg 
domestic manufacture. 

But by the women whom a man has or has not loved may his 
memoirs be most tersely written. 

In the chronological order of their utterance: 

Anna, stodgy Slav coffee-pourer of short-arm lunch-room 
where, in 1904, coffee and doughnuts were five cents: “Sulky 
little rube.” 

Lil Berkstein, black-haired checker in the Chicago box factory 
of the years David’s balloon was hugging the ground: “Listen; 
His manners are all right, what there is of ’em. But there ain’t 
much of ’em.” 

Marie Keber, pretty-eyed, ready to step with any congenial 
young man from her glove counter to woman’s best sphere of 
our rooms and wedding presents: “Get married? He says not 
on his tintype! I said then: ‘Fade away, Davy. I like your 
gray eyes but not your intentions.’ In some pique. And then 
he faded.” 

Stella Sordberg, Art Institute student, met while two young 
crowds were investigating life and liquor in cabarets: ‘Nerve? 
He’s got it. Says he isn’t out to coax a girl—he likes the easy 
ones.” 

Maisie Boutell, of the “Buzzard of Box” chorus: “Cold- 
blooded? That Hughes isa fish. A deep-sea fish. Threatened 
to have me arrested for takin’ his pin—a cheap twenty-dollar 
cat’s eye! From the fuss he made, I guess it was the first he 
ever owned worth over a half-dollar. I had to give it back. I'll 
say he isn’t my style.” 

Mrs. Charlie Merrill: “Charlie, I know he is one of your 
oldest friends. But I wish you’d get some other companion jor 
your fishing-trips. I simply detest that little black push-button 
of a mustache of his. Why doesn’t he get married to some 
nice girl?” 

Mrs. George Winthrop, president of Association of Women’s 
Clubs: ‘‘My dear, the ycunger business men of our times are 
certainly a self-sufficient set. He gave me a check for the work- 
ing girls’ gymnasium—bui the offhand way he gave it to me!” 

Helen Cootey, of the Chicago Sunday Ocean-Herald: “Does 
David love David? Heaps, 1 guess. Interview him? Dearie, 
it was like taking candy from the baby. He assumed the bored 
pose—they all do who’ve come up from a dollarless childhood!— 
but, believe me, like the rest, David didn’t hold back any present 
good-for-publicity facts about his wealthy self. Plenty of photo- 
graphs of himself and his new specially built terra cotta-colored 
racing car and his fourteen-baths apartment on the lake front 
and his old-oak highboy said to have once belonged in a Papal 
palace, and even snap-shot views of his Jap valet laying out his 
evening clotkes and putting away his pipes. The city editor said 
I should have calied a truck. He didn’t know how I got such 
a load back to the office.” 

Lina Lindon, of the Chicago banking Lindons, who had known 
gray stone for residential purposes for three generations: “He 
was worth thirty millions, they say, before we wen: into the war. 
Must be sixty now. They say he said he was glad of the excess- © 
profits tax—it saved him work. H’m.” | 

Nevertheless, when Ethel Ballard’s blue eyes again rested upon 
David Hughes, they knew him; after a minute or two of memory 
had trailed a familiar name back through the years. 

His nose had broadened somewhat. His dark hair was sleeked 
back like a rodent’s fur from his valeted forehead, not tossed 
back. He had a little black mustache. He was older obviously. 
That was all. 

It was at the annual banquet of the National Motor Men’s 
Association—a gorgeous and important affair, of glittering horse- 
shoe table, orchid decorations, and speeches which the daily 
papers and the monthly trade journals would report in full. 
Ethel was there on the mezzanine balcony where the wives and 
women friends of the banqueters were permitted to look down 
upon the menu and festivity in which they might not participate. 
She was there by courtesy and presence of Mrs. Genevieve Howe, 
an acquaintance made in an apartment hotel. Genevieve, a 
divorcée, was a “‘woman friend’ of one of the numerous vice- 
presidents on the banquet floor below. 

It cannot be said whether or not David Hughes immediately 
recognized Ethel Ballard and recalled the past in detail. 

It cannot be said whether or not Ethel’s own memory served 
her perfectly: on her full share in incidents of long back. Pretty 
women’s memories are uncertain. Coolly using Genevieve and 
her vice-president as unwitting social convoy, she had made 
assured way to David. ; 
At the time she could not te!l whether (Continued on page 136) 
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A flash of youth, hor 
of bobbed hair that was \ \ 
fine spun gold, of a child j ‘ 
that was making herself 

a deliberate lure. 


ALTER loves Genevieve.” 

The announcement was made in blue chalk let- 
ters, sprawling amorously against each other and 
the gray stone front wall of the Midvale Grammar 

School. At recess, Kitty Meredith, beckoning mysteriously, led 
Genevieve Lingard out to Union Street where Genevieve’s affairs 
basked in the light of publicity and the noonday sun. 

“Lookie what some one’s wrote about you and Wally Blake,” 
she giggled. 

A eae murmured Genevieve, cocking her head at the blue 
awl. 

“Cept Wally Blake and Lonnie Dawson and maybe Rudy 
Shultz on tiptoes, nobody’s tall enough to reach,’”’ prompted 
Kitty, eyeing Genevieve’s own frustrate tiptoes and stretching 
finger-tips. ‘And you dassent let Wally see. Or anybody. 
They’d tease you——” 

“Come on!” Genevieve cried, maintaining her own counsel. 

_ Then racing in advance of a breathless Kitty, she led the way 
in turn. She darted into the playground and straight toward 
the corner where such masculine activities as marbles, mumbly- 
peg and Indian war-dances were in session. 

“Walter! Walter Blake,” called Genevieve. “Come here.” 

“Walter—I want you,” jeered a voice, mimicking Genevieve in 
thin tremolo. 

_ Other voices took up the refrain. It became a chant weaving 
Inand out of the boy’s corner. A phalanx of boys surged forward, 

ughing, mocking the little silly who imagined their leader would 
Con.e when a girl called him. Walter was the biggest boy in 
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Grade 8-A. He wasas tall as lots of the high school fellers. He’d 
licked two Freshies a week ago when they tried to put him off the 
field where the second nine was out for practise. As if he’d go 
when a girl called! 

But he had gone. He was at Genevieve’s side, towering pro- 
tectingly between her and the jeering school. His gray eyes were 
bright and the jutting of his sturdy jaw and the flare of his nos- 
trils suggested something more than a temporary belligerency. 
His head was tossed high, though his cheeks carried burning 
crimson banners. 

“Here I am, Genevieve,” he announced valiantly. 

Here were all the other boys too, trailing along in diminuendo. 
Genevieve pranced and then looked demure as she continued to 
give Wally Blake the orders it was clear he’d obey with all the 
school watching and wondering. 

‘Go out in front, Walter, and erase what’s on the wall for my 
mamma and my sister Mabel and everyone to see,” she suggested 
delicately. 

“ Aw—I can’t! Aw—leave it be. ’Tain’t doin’ any hurt.” 

Thus Walter, the school applauding its leader’s independence. 
No girl was going to make Wally Blake stand ’round. 

Lonnie Dawson produced a piece of red chalk and with many 
flourishes printed slyly on the wall behind Walter and Genevieve: 

“Walter loves Gennivive.” 

“Look what Lonnie’s doing!” shrilled Kitty. ‘‘He wrote it 
out front too.” 

“‘Wal-ter, make him stop,” simpered Genevieve. ‘‘He’s mak- 
ing fun of me—and it looks worse red than blue.” 
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“ Oh, Jinny—it's you that counts! I hate having you there—identified with all the cheapness that seems to 
~ have caught folks. I don't want it to get you, dearest.” 


“Lonnie, please go out front and do what she says,”’ mumbled 
Walter, his eyes on the trench his copper-toed shoe was digging. 

““Won’t!” vaunted Lonnie. ‘Don’t haveta. Who’s gonna 
make me?” 

‘“*Gwan,” mouthed Walter gently. 
some time.” 

““Who’s gonna make me?” repeated Lonnie, plucking heart of 
courage from Walter’s pacifism. 

“Oh, Walter!” shrilled Genevieve, her curls bobbing about a 
puckering face. ‘I never thought you’d be a fraidy.”’ 

Walter gulped. The muscles across his jaw tightened. He 
took a step before which Lonnie retreated two. Then he said 
politely: 

‘Lonnie, will you please do like Genevieve says?” 

Lonnie threw back his shoulders and cried mincingly, 

“You mind Genevieve yourself, Walter. I didn’t write nothing 
co erase. You do it.” 

Walter didn’t hit him. It was the school-bell which punctuated 
Lonnie’s words. Recess was over. The children surged auto- 
matically toward the school-door. A jeer arose. . 

“Walter’s ’fraid of Lonnie. Wally dassent touch Lonnie. 
Wally’s a ’fraidcat.” 

Out of the volume came Lonnie’s taunt: 

““Wally’s scairt of me. I can punch his face. He’s ’fraid to 
fight. He don’t think enough of Genevieve to take a licking for 


‘“‘T’ll do somethin’ for you 


front, she’ll think I’m such a silly! And Mabel’ll tease so——”’ 
Walter turned and plunged toward the playground gate. 
When he came into the assembly room five minutes late and 

was pumenened up front to the ‘mourners’ bench” where evil- 


doers must sit missing classes and staying in after school to make 
up their work, little giggles popped up all about and were stifled 
before teacher could trace them. It was a joke though how 
Walter was afraid to fight Lonnie when he’d licked those High 
School Freshies. Anyway Lonnie was leader now and Wally 
hadn’t even fought for it. It was funny how you couldn’t tell a 
boy was a cowardy-cat till something showed him up like that. 
But Genevieve, eyes modestly and cryptically veiled, sat 
studying a note which had fallen to her desk as Walter went 
marching by to the mourner’s bench. 


“T couldn’t hit Lonnie for what was on the front wall,’’ she 
read. ‘“‘I’ll lick him good tomorow for other things. But not 
for Walter loves Genevieve. I rote that myself and its so.”’ 


When Walter was seventeen, he went East to Harvard. There 
he made friends, the team and the crew. Also an engagement 
with Genevieve to come to Cambridge for his Class Day. And 
one with himself to marry Genevieve as soon as he got out of 
law school and got one client. Genevieve knew about this, but 
she laughed and said Class Day was far enough off but law school 
and the client were A-a-ages away. 

‘Walter loves Genevieve,” the boy would reply sturdily. “‘He 
always has. He can wait.” 

Walter’s father died during his junior year. That left him 
with no one to love but Genevieve and his feeling became so poign- 
ant that he was sometimes afraid it might frighten her. But 
she went on laughing out of wide blue eyes that had a way of 
twinkling at the corners, and she tossed her yellow curls in mock- 
ery of anything big enough to frighten her. - 

“We could be married right after Class Day,” suggested 
Walter. ‘I want you so much, dear. Walter loves Genevieve, 
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her. 
‘Oh, Walter,” pleaded Genevieve, “‘If my mamma sees that out 


ouknow. There’s enough money for a tiny home and you're so 
ttle that’s the kind would be right for you.’ Lots of fellows in 
aw School are married. At least—some are.” 

“You’re always so—precise about everything, what you say 
nd plan and every teeniest thing,” laughed Genevieve. “I 
ke to wait and see what comes without being so—precise. I’m 


ot ready to be married for A-a-ages yet. I don’t like to plan: 


hings all out.”” 

“But you will come to Commencement. I’ve counted on that, 
bit seems part of Harvard and part of my life.” 

“Oh, I'll come. If I didn’t you wouldn’t have any folks be- 
phging to you. That would be dreadful,” conceded Genevieve. 

come to Class Day.” 

Kitty Meredith came with her, and they stayed with the 
ston Merediths, kinsfolk of Kitty’s. On the day when the 
rew rowed a winning race at New London, Genevieve Lingard 
topped off at Providence on the way to see Walter stroke the 
ight, and became Mrs. Gerald Meredith. In three days Merry 
cad Meredith won the reality of which Walter had dreamed 
br years, 

The crew broke training that night at a bang-up dinner at the 
merset. But Walter wasn’t there. He’d gone straight to the 
tediths to tell Genevieve how much knowing that she was 
itching had helped him row a good race. But Kitty was wait- 
to tell him that Genevieve had not seen the race. 

She Meant to go,” Kitty explained, as if that would have set 
rerything straight. ‘‘She meant to go right on from Providence 
D New London. And she planned to wait and tell you to-night. 
w Jerry just would start for the White Mountains. And she 
it resist anything he says to do. He just sweeps her along, 

ter. She can’t help it.” 


He was holding himself in leash against his own fury when voices floated up to 
him mistily, scarcely intruding on his mind with any meaning. 
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formed the words that burned them. 

‘‘She’s mad about him,’’ gushed Kitty. 
“‘He’s just swept her off her feet. Merry 
Jerry’s fascinating—so dark and slim and 
dashing. But lots of girls like big, slow 
men, Walter. Oh, Walter, I think she was 


easier for you. Maybe it would help you 
get through the evening if you took me to 


Walter?” 
“T couldn’t stand being with any girl,” 
Walter gave back curtly- 


years. 
Having made friends, the team and the 


and kept his friends and the prestige of his 
athletics. His career later in the law was 
a Credit to himself and a pride and joy toa 
big group of Harvard men. When an offer 
of magnificent proportions to act as special 
counsel for Oil Amalgamated, offices on 
lower Broadway, came along, the bunch at 
the club felt that this was precisely what 
you’d have expected of Walt. 

The President of Oil Amalgamated was 
old Bruce Parmenter, a Harvard man of 
another decade. Ycung Bruce, a this year’s 
‘grad,’ had made the crew and the team 
which Walter coached. No matter what 
the demands of the law and a growing prac- 
tise, Walter had time for every year’s teams 
and crews. Young Bruce adored him. Old 
Bruce admired his work. And even the 
fellows who’d forgotten the story .of why 
Walt’s hair was iron-gray before he was 
twenty-five got a lot of satisfaction out of 
the idea that a large sized piece of good 
fortune was coming along to crown his 
honest plugging. 

The tradition that Walter wasn’t a 
lady’s man traveled to New York ahead 
of him. Still he was so well set up and so 
handsome in a stern iron-gray fashion that 
the crowd at the Harvard Club decided 
with royal good will he was much too fine 
to waste. He’d make some woman darn 
happy. And the right woman would know 
how to smooth the lines that ran harshly from his nose to the 
corners of his mouth. 

So Walter found himself besieged with numerous invitations to 
week-ends and plenty of off hand insistences to come along up 
to the house for dinner. There were generally sisters and 
nieces “‘at the house.”’ Also daughters. So Walter developed a 
fondness for working evenings at the Law library. 

By the beginning of the summer he was looking so fagged 
that old Bruce fairly ordered him off to Wilamette for a week- 
end with young Bruce. Walter started to stammer, but. ceased 
when young Bruce assured him that there wasn’t a sister or a 
cousin or an aunt in the offing. And they motored out to Wila- 
mette in young Bruce’s maroon racer and had a round of golf at 
the club before dinner. 

Walter made the strange links in two over bogey and Bruce in- 
sisted that they must stay for dinner and boast about it to the 
boys. 

‘We'll sit in the bachelor’s corner over at the end of the dining- 
room. There’s jazz all through supper every night, but if any 
fresh female comes to our refectory table to invite you to dance, 
there’s a balcony you can make in one stride and a terrace you 
can dash down to safety,” laughed young Bruce. 

Bruce had plenty of cause to be proud at dinner. For by the 
time they got to the roast, five men had insisted on seconding 
Walter when Bruce put him up for the club and on speaking to 
the membership committee about railroading him in ahead of the 
waiting list. Then, leaving Walter in the hands of friends, young 
Bruce made for an adjacent table and dragging out a girl with the 
abruptness he might have shown in plucking an apple from a low- 
hung bough, he whirled out into the swaying mass of dancers. 
Walter was watching idly when one of his new friends cried: 


“Does she love him so much?” asked. 
Walter, his white lips merciless as they. 


apig. And I’d do anything to make it - 


the Pops. Do you feel like doing that, 


That was still true at the end of eighteen 
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Some Men Are Like That 


“Turn your chair, old man, so you can watch the band. The 
club fool is at it again, mixing it up with the smokes and their 
jazz. 

Walter turned toward the raised platform where the grinning 
negroes sat playing with a barbaric joy akin to the rhythmic 
abandon out on the floor. A white man was playing the banjo. 
Flamboyantly white under his sleek dark hafr, he was groomed to 
a formal immaculateness that stood out like a blot. On his thin 
lips there was a complacent and fixed smile. His wavering eyes 
demanded attention. He seemed puzzled because everyone 
went on dancing instead of paying tribute to his prowess with the 
banjo. 

“Damn silly clown!” snorted Walter’s neighbor. ‘You 
won’t care to meet him.” 

But Walter knew the man who had just been called a clown. 
It was Merry Jerry Meredith, the man whe had taken Genevieve 
from him. Walter found himself growing cold. The years swept 
back, and his shame and fury and helplessness were raw and new 
again. 

Merry Jerry dropped his banjo and swaggered to the front of 
the platform. He held up his hand. But his gesture did not 
arrest traffic. The dancing went on with a casual and accus- 
tomed indifference to his bag of tricks. . . . Hetried a few buck 
and wing steps. They won him fleeting glances. Merry Jerry 
turned and whispered something in the ear of the negro pianist. 
The negro grinned, and shook his head. Then the white man 
settled things in the immemorial way. He slipped his hand 
into his pocket and cupped a bill into the palm of the pianist, 
who wavered no more but broke off the dance and slowed down 
to an insidious and writhing prelude. - 

Reluctantly the dancers left the floor. Merry Jerry had cap- 
tured it. His fatuous smile broadening, he stepped to the front 
of the platform and began droning out the words of a cheaply 
daring song. It dripped innuendo. It challenged muffled and 
knowing laughter. 

Walter felt himself choking with futile rage. His brain stam- 
mered protests. What had been decently tragic was suddenly 
a burlesque. Walter hated himself, resented the years he’d spent 
mourning a woman who had chosen to spend those years with 
a slavering little pup like Meredith. In all the years Walter had 
never hated Genevieve—never blamed her. He had to despise 
her now. 

Choked by the atmosphere of the room that had been so fra- 
grant and friendly a few moments before, Walter flung to his feet 
and strode out to the balcony. He vaulted down to the black 
velvet of the grassy terrace. He bathed in the spaciousness of 
the evening. Outdoors: was a decent, quiet place where one 
tree toad didn’t try to outdo all the others in raucousness. 

He was holding himself in leash against his own fury and nau- 
sea and the futility of the feelings he’d wasted on a woman who 
could put up with such a drunken clown, when voices floated up to 
him mistily, scarcely intruding on his mind with any actuality or 
meaning. 

“You didn’t have to rush me away like this, Momsie. It's 
worse than sticking things out to cut and run. Besides, why all 
this holier-than-thou stuff? I liked it——” 

“Let’s put it that I’m tired and thought you’d be—too chival- 
rous to let me go home alone.” 

The second voice fluted. After all the y-ars, her voice was 
unmistakable. It was Genevieve who spoke. 

Walter stood shamelessly still and listened. He flattened his 
lips to hold back his breath. If he had needed any excuse, he 
would have told himself that he hated Genevieve so much that he 
cad aright toanythingnow. The younger voice, the first he had 
heard, cut in flippantly. 

‘ “‘Call it manners to crab Merry Jerry’s act by walking out 9n 
im?” 

“fe—doesn’t know,” cried Genevieve, picking her words 
slowly in contrast to the gay assurance of the girl’s voice in 
response. 

“Like fun he doesn’t. He’s not so tight he can’t see. And he’s 
fun. But if we act as if he had smallpox what do you think the 
bunch will think?” 

“Oh, Jinny—it’s you that counts! I hate having you there— 
identified with all the—cheapness that seems to have caught 
folks. I don’t want it to get you, dearest. It’s time you were 
in bed. And I’m tired. Your father won’t—mind.” 

Genevieve’s voice made a brave showing. It seemed to be 
fighting a great weariness. Walter remembered suddenly that 
Kitty Meredith had called Merry Jerry slim and dark and dash- 
ing. That was eighteen years ago. He picked up the thread of 
conversation below on a sharp cry from Genevieve: 


“You bet he won’t. He’s a good fellow. He has all the fun 
that’s coming. I want some of it too. What’s the sense of miss. 
ing the mix-up he’s starting? The party was dead ’till Merry 
Jerry put some life into it. I’m going back——” ; 

A tall, slim figure rushed by Walter and vaulted the balcony 
railing as easily as he had made it a minute or two before. 
And Walter went down the terrace to Genevieve. He Cid not 
hate her any more. He pitied her too much for that. 

She saw him coming toward her in the moonlight that silvere4 
down like a giant search-light. And she started back from the 
path with a strange, cringing motion that merged her with a tal] 
bush of rank, sweet syringa. 

“‘Genevieve,” cried Walter, ‘are you running away?” 

She stepped out from the bush, her hands on her heart, her head 
flung up to the alert. 

“Walter!” she whispered. ‘Walter Blake. You’ve come 
ack.’ 

“Yes, Genevieve, I’ve come back,” he said quietly. 

Genevieve held out both her hands. He took them and 
they stood in a silence that seemed to be clamoring for words 
Walter knew he could never speak. At last Genevieve said, 

“Tt’s eighteen years! Have you been happy?” 

not till now.” 

‘‘And I thought you’d hate me!” 

“T thought so too. But—Walter always loved Genevieve.” 
He contrived a laugh—but Genevieve broke in on it. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t say that. But I-want you to—like me— 
after all. Oh, Walter, you always knew what was right. I’m all 
at sea now. Help me. Perhaps I’ve—hurt—your life. And 
still I’m asking you to help me. Isn’t that just like me?” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Walter quietly. “TI will. 
You know that.” 

There was a moment which lay between them like a tangible 
thing. It seemed to hold everything that Walter’s life had 
lacked for eighteen years. It seemed to demand something in 
terms of the tawdry five minutes when Merry Jerry Meredith 
had driven him out of the club—to Genevieve. Walter tight- 
ened his hold on the fragile hands that lay in his. Perhaps he 
drew them closer. For a moment he had the illusion that some- 
thing very precious lay within his grasp. Then Genevieve 
dragged her hands away and hid her face in them for a moment. 
When she took them down, her eyes were wide and darkly still, 
but her voice fluted clearly. 

“Could you get Jinny out of that place? She’s so like me— 
as I was—that you’re sure to know her. But she’s tall and boy- 
ish. She’d be such a sweet little thing—so fearless and honest 
and fine—if it weren’t for—things I can’t help. I want her to 
come home with me.” 

“T’ll bring her,”’ promised Walter. ‘“‘If that’s what you want.” 

“It’s what I want,” she answered as if he had asked a ques- 
tion. 

So Walter flung back again to the heavy-raftered, smoky room 
that seemed so garish after the coolness of the air lifting gently 
from the impalpable silver sheen of water below the terrace 
where he’d left Genevieve. 

Jinny was by no means elusive. He found her at once,—at 
the bachelor’s table he had so lately deserted. She was leaning 
toward young Bruce Parmenter and trolling out the refrain of 
the song her father was giving—presumably as an encore. A 
cigarette trailed from the corner of her mouth. 

Walter had a camera flash of youth, pink and clear-skinned, of 
boyish bobbed hair that was fine-spun gold like Genevieve’s, of 
soft lins taking on a challenging looseness, of eyes narrowing to 
capphire chasms. The child was making of herself a deliberate 
iure. And young Bruce was yielding with an insolent bravado 
that dared her to dance out to any precipice she chose if only she 
took him by the hand for her flitting. The boy’s eyes were 
slipping smoothly over the girl’s face. They had touched her 
palpitating throat with all the warmth of a £>rbidden caress when 
Walter strode to the table. 

“Come along, Jinny,” he said so tersely tat it fairly crashed 
into the throbbing silence betw2en the two youngsters. “T'm 
taking you and your mother home in Bruce’s roadster. i'm 
borrowing it without a by-your-leave, young feilow.” 

Bruce caught his eyes away from Jinny’s white throat and 
folded his brows to scowl. But he smiled instead. It was 4 
man-to-man, worldly-wise smile. It said he remembered the H 1 
vard classic of Genevieve’s elopement and the race she didn’t 3¢e. 

“They all. fall for you, kid,” he said aloud with cccual im- 
pertinence. ‘‘Here’s the wor!d’s best woman-hater stealing you 
from me. Take her, Walt, old top.” : : 

As Bruce marched away, with complete poise, Walter put his 
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She jerked to her feet and cried challengingly, “Who are you, anyway—to come spoiling things like this?” 


hand on Jinny’s shoulder. She jerked to her feet and, blue eyes 
almost on a level with his, cried challengingly: 
‘Who are you anyway—to come spoiling things like this?”’ 
“I’m Walter Blake,” said the man, ready to wince, knowing 
he must be a tradition to the Merediths. 
Jinny’s eyes widened. She was very much Genevieve’s daugh- 
ter as she said on a cello note deeper than Genevieve’s fluting: 
You don’t need introducing. Did you ask for this dance? 
If you did, I can forgive you for sending Bruce away—”’ 
Then Merry Jerry twinkled from her eyes and voice as she 
concluded: “When I had him darn near vamped.” 
T’m taking you to Genevieve,” announced Walter. “We're 
taking you home.” 
; You win,” replied Jinny, suddenly jerking her head away 
or a second to watch young Bruce Parmenter who had no glance 
or herin return. “I know when I’m beaten. And you're going 
to be the hit of the piece. Only when all the debs and 


the divorcées start trailing, remember you saw little Jinny 
rst.”’ 
“Come on, child,” laughed Walter. ‘‘ You’re adopted.” 

But when the red car arrived at Meredith Towers, it appeared 
that it was he who was adopted, for young Jinny’s pouting 
acceptance of the fact that he couldn’t come in to call on account 
of having to call back for young Bruce was followed by an in- 
sistence that the two of them must come to dinner on Sunday. 
Strangely enough—or perhaps naturally enough, since Walter 
couldn’t sort out his impressions and find how much of all this 
was inevitable—Genevieve was as insistent as her daughter. 
And the Sunday dinner invitation, which was about the last 
thing Walter would have expected to receive or accept, became 
a pact, with Jinny clamorously reminding him as he turned the 
maroon racer back toward the club that Bruce Parmenter must 
come along if only to see her vamp his friend ‘‘ Waldo.” 


And that was how Genevieve came back into Walter’s life after 
103 
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eighteen years, and how he came to dine at Merry Jerry Mere- 
dith’s table. 

Every impression Walter got from that strange and unexpected 
party made him wince. Merry Jerry had a jovial and over- 
accented cordiality which took on a we-understand-each-other- 
old-man quality toward Walter and a let’s-understand-each- 
other-young-fellow tone where Bruce was concerned. Walter 
felt that he was balancing on the brink of the moment when 
Merry Jerry would become garrulous about the part they had 
played in each other’s lives. But even that might have been 
better than the coarse paternalism with which Jerry flung an all 
too willing Jinny at young Bruce. 

And Genevieve. There was an agonized quietude about her. 
Walter had a sketchy impression that she was making a passion- 
ate effort to play fair in a game she didn’t want to play at all. 
She seemed anxious to be out of the picture her husband and 
daughter splashed upon the canvas of the moment. Yet she 
was patiently eager that it should be painted vividly even while 
she winced at its garishness. It was as if she wanted to get every- 
thing clear, so that she might carry out some plan of her own. 

What this was Walter discovered the next day. . 

Genevieve telephoned his office to ask if he had an hour for 
her. Walter smiled grimly. Having dedicated eighteen years 
or more of his life to her, the hour was ready to strike. 
he didn’t say that. He merely suggested the Plaza for tea. 

He arrived a minute or two ahead of the appointed hour. But 
Genevieve was waiting. Waiting for him. It seemed signifi- 
cant. Walter felt like a conqueror as he led Genevieve to the 
terrace and took his place across from her and let his eyes rest 
on her face under the pleasant shadow of a soft orchid hat. His 
eyes were possessive. Heknewit. He felt they had every right 
to be. Every encouragement from circumstance and from Gene- 
vieve. 

She smiled at him. Her eyes were troubled. Her throat pulsed 
jerkily and in spite of the soft five o’clock light and the orchid 
hat, she looked suddenly haggard and worn. She had orangeade 
and Walter drank White Rock. They sat in a silence that 
throbbed. Walter felt there was no need of words between them. 
Suddenly Genevieve seemed to feel that there was. 

“And we call it tea,” she fluted in the well-remembered voice. 
“That’s like everything in the whole world today—shams and 
make-believe.” 

“Except love and friendship,” Walter managed quietly. 
“They stand.” 

“They stand!’’ Genevieve repeated gravely. ‘‘I’m taking 
advantage of the old friendship, Walter, as I always did, as I 
did Saturday night when I sent you for Jinny—to get her out. 
It’s about Jinny I came today.” 

Her blue eyes fastened on him with a quality he found him- 
self calling breathless. They seemed to be suspending every- 
thing but the business of looking down into his soul. Walter 
knew suddenly just what it was they mustn’t find there. 

“About Jinny,” he said. ‘‘ All right, Genevieve,—go ahead.” 

“First about friendship,” she managed with a wistfulness she 
seemed trying to make brisk and somehow final. - *‘I did ours 
a terrible wrong once. I got—swept—into something different. 
I left Kitty to tell you and you to face the hurt alone. I don’t 
deserve much 

Walter gathered that the end of the sentence would not have 
indicated it was merely from him she deserved little. He was 
awkwardly conscious that she couldn’t say she’d paid, but that 
she wanted him to know it. 

“Tt could never make me happy to think an old friend wasn’t 
happy,” he replied to the unspoken.' Then because he feared 
smashing through a barrier of reserve Genevieve might still want 
to maintain, he added lamely: “If you’re worrying about Jinny 
and I can help, I'll want to.” 

‘*She likes you.” 

“Ves, I felt that.” 

“And respects you. Oh, Walter, what has my daughter to 
respect? Not the country club life she understands so well. 
Not the thing called love she sees being batted about like a 
tennis ball. Not the thing she arouses in a boy like Bruce Par- 
menter, or gives him in return.” - 

“She has you,” said Walter reverently and meaning it with 
all his soul. It was his apology for what he had expected, had 
even thought he had a right to claim when Genevieve asked him 
for an hour. 

“What good am I for an ideal?” Genevieve swept herself 
and her reserves aside lavishly. ‘She knows about me. She’d 
excuse herself for being like me. Her heritage from me is to be 
headstrong and arrogant and selfish and thoughtless as I was.” 


But 


Some Men Are Like That 


“You were not!” 

“And if that.weren’t enough to excuse her to herself for— 
anything, she knows how emotional I-was. I let myself be swept 
into Jerry’s life. I’ve never been right for him. I’ve never 
known how to fill his life—perhaps I’ve never even wanted to— 
not from the first. So he had to fill it—with what he could find, 
I failed him, you see. Jinny sees. Do you think she has any 
reason to find a beautiful ideal in her mother?” 

“Genevieve!” cried Walter. “You’re blaming yourself too 
much.” 

It was inadequate. Genevieve smiled wistfully, but there 
was a grimness in the decision with which she went on: 

“Perhaps if I were blaming myself enough, I couldn’t ask 
anything of you. But I can’t let Jinny pay for—my blundering, 
Walter, I have to say terrible things—indelicate, disloyal things, 
If it can help Jinny, I owe it to her. If it can’t——”’ 

“Perhaps you owe it to me,” suggested Walter quietly. “Put 
it like that and don’t be afraid of the truth, Genevieve. Let 
an old friend face facts with you. You can’t say anything [ 
didn’t—glimpse yesterday and Saturday night.” 

“All right,”’ said Genevieve, laying her hands in front of her 
on the table and studying them intently. ‘‘You see what 
Jinny’s going to be if she’s not stopped. Like us. That means 
we can’t stop her. And Jerry doesn’t even want to. He doesn’t 
realize that Bruce Parmenter’s very glances—toy with her. He 
doesn’t dream how the club sneers at his daughter—and mine.” 

Walter let that stand. It was the one service he could ¢o 
Genevieve at the moment. She forged ahead, doggedly tighten- 
ing her hands to steady herself. 

“‘She’s lovely—to look at—and lovely deep down inside. She 
would respond to fine, big things if she saw them. You're strong 
enough to impress her. She’d be proud of her conquest at first. 
Then you’d get your chance to mold her. If she were splendid 
enough, our world might respect her and forget her heritage. 
And I think it would respect her a little if a man like you sort 
of adopted her—took a xi j 

‘Took a grandfatherly interest,” smiled Walter easily, taking 
up the words over which Genevieve’s lips fumbled vainly. 

““This has been shameless of me!” cried Genevieve. “But 
I’m so desperate about her wildness and so frightened over that 
Parmenter boy and the high spirits that may wreck her. I was 
—restless too, and eager. She might get swept anywhere.” 

‘“‘Oh, we can’t permit that,” protested Walter, trying to make 
it endurable for Genevieve, trying to let her say enough and 
not too much. 

“Then you will help!”’ she cried, lighting up suddenly as if she’d 
stopped questioning. ‘‘Jinny’s the Genevieve I was. I’m ask- 
ing you to mold her as you might have molded me.” 

“She might have been my daughter,”’ Walter replied reverent- 
ly. ‘Dil adopt her and be proud of your faith.” 

Within a week Walter took a house at Wilamette, discreetly 
distant from Meredith Towers, discreetly near Brucedale. 
Young Bruce Parmenter strutted in pride of the friendship so 
openly expressed. Old Bruce sent half his servants, to help get 
the place in order. 

Then for two years, the Wilamette crowd marveled to see 
Walter Blake at the beck and call of that pert little sub-deb, 
Jinny Meredith. She preened herself on the friendship. Per- 
haps she even flaunted it in the face of Bruce Parmenter, who 
went on tolerating her and taking it for granted he could kiss 
her in dark corners. 

But Jinny had less and less time for dark corners. She was 
out in the light reading the books Walter gave her and racing to 
art exhibits and concerts with him. She won the string of tiny 
oriental pearls he promised her if she’d graduate at the head of 
her class. And, passing over the lure of the movies, stenography, 
society, millinery designing and a course of dancing at Denishawn 
—each of which she had considered vividly if briefly as her chosen 
career—she announced at her graduation from Miss Hanson's 
that she was going in for interior decorating. And did, marching 
off with a new purpose in her buoyant stride. 

Merry Jerry laughed at her nonsense. Wilamette disapproved. 
Moreover, it considered Jinny’s career direct evidence that her 
father’s was about done for. As if to prove it, Merry Jerry 
resigned from two clubs and three directorships within a few 
months. His exploits were public property. 

Jinny’s absorption in her work and her friendship with Walter 
became more and more intense. : 

Wilamette’ smiled, lifted its eyebrows and lowered its voice 
Merry Jerry Meredith’s daughter would have a heritage of debts, 
bad blood, and habits to match. Genevieve had managec clever- 
ly by beginning to discount the future in the girl's childlood. 
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This quickness at home is just great. 
You don’t catch me gettingin late, = 

For this is my inning, and Campbell's is vrinning— 
You'll never beat me to the plate. 
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Right for the home plate 


It’s good to get home when you know that right 
there waiting for you is a plate of delicious hot soup, 
to take the tiredness out of your hunger and start 
you naturally on the quiet enjoyment of your meal. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Gets its wonderful flavor and tonic properties 
from vine-ripened tomatoes of a selected variety, 
and from the way they are blended with creamery 
butter, pure granulated sugar and other appetizing 
ingredients. Serve it regularly and often. Keepa 
supply always on hand. 


Price reduced to 12c a can 
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Which incense 
pleases you most? 


Sandalwood? Wistaria?- 
Violet? Rose? Pine? 


OSTESSES of the Western World 

have awakened to what the little 
hostesses of the East have known so 
long—that there is no more subtk charm 
than that which comes from fragrant 
wisps of incense. 


But while some like the rich oriental 
fullness of Sandalwood, other hostesses 
are partial to the sweetness of Wistaria 
or to the flowery delicacy of the Rose or 
Violet; and still others prefer the balmy 
fragrance of the pine. 


Which do you prefer? 


Whichever you prefer, you may have 
it from your druggist or your gift shop. 
Practically every department store, too, 
carries it, so swift has been its spread 
throughout America. 


Try tonight the fragrance which appeals 
to you the most. Or, if you will name it 
on the margin of the coupon (below), for 
25c we will be glad to send it to you as 
your first acquaintance package. 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder and cone—in packages 
at 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 


Temple Incense 
Sandalwood, Wistaria, Violet, Rose, Pine 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


I enclose 25c for the Introductory Pack- 
age of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Not often do such eligibles as the right 
hand man of Old Bruce Parmenter comé 
| sailing across maternal horizons. And no 


Z| one who’d been managed a bit less per- 


| fectly than Genevieve had handled Walter 
Blake would ever have considered Mere- 


pe | dith’s girl. 


Meredith’s girl had to be reckoned with, 
however. She’d been going around the 


|jlinks alone one summer afternoon and 


came into the club at the slack hour when 
everyone has finished tea and gone to 
dress for dinner. And there on the bul- 
letin board was Gerald Meredith’s name 
posted for non-payment of dues. Two 
years’ roystering was calculated in red 
figures branding the name of Meredith. 

Jinny swept to the board and lifted her 
furious young hand to tear down the insult. 
Young Bruce Parmenter slouched out of 
the writing-room just then. He was on 
the House Committee. Jinny ripped the 
degrading notice from the board and held 
it out to him. 

“You could have stopped this. But you 
let them post it for everyone to see. Sup- 
pose I hadn’t come——”’ 

“T’ll fix it, Jinny,” murmured Bruce 
pityingly. 

She blazed out at that. 

“T don’t need you. You're only doing 
this because you’re ashamed. You could 
| have stopped it. There’s nothing for you 
to do now.” 

Bruce tried for the paper. Jinny laughed. 
It sounded scornful, when it was only hurt. 

“T’ll take it to Waldo,” she cried in a 
| voice that was just this side of a sob. 

“Oh, Walter!’’ stormed the boy, utter- 
ly primitive at the touch of the cool wrist 
he managed to seize. 
| He dragged Jinny close, flung his arms 
about her and set demanding lips on hers. 
| And she, fighting for the reverence Walter 
'had taught her to want, struck him a 


| straight clean box on the ear just as old 


| Bruce Parmenter came out of the writing- 


/room where his son had left him and for- 


| gotten him a few moments before. 
Jinny whirled out of the club. Merry 


.-. dues were paid in full the next day 
_and his resignation accompanied the check. 


But Jinny didn’t wear her string of tiny 
Oriental pearls again. 

Within the week young Bruce Parmenter 
went down to the Argentine for Oil Amal- 
'gamated. Old Bruce said it was a good 
thing. Young Bruce was listless about it. 
And Walter guessed some of the turmoil 
from the boy’s studied failure to find time 
for a farewell lunch with him. 

Jinry had filled the nooks and crannies 
of Walter’s life so completely for two years, 
that Genevieve came to take her place 
in the dim background. He _ became 
suddenly aware in the weeks following 
Jerry’s resignation from the club, that 
Genevieve had changed her relation to her 
household. She was-no longer a mere part 

of it like the crisp curtains and as un- 
| obtrusive as they. He got the impression 
that, having taken Jinny from Merry 
Jerry, she was offering him herself instead. 

Meredith Towers and all it contained 
became suddenly Jerry’s. Blatantly, al- 
most terribly the place catered to him 
and built itself as a wall around him, a 


which‘ he had been thrust out for non- 
payment of dues. Genevieve seemed try- 
ing to make it up to Jerry for all the things 
he had cherished lightly and lost. If thete 


wall between him and the world from. 
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were things Genevieve could still lose, she 
seemed to forget them all. 

But Jerry found a way to remind her of 
them. 

In June, at the hour dedicated to the 
snail on the thorn and the dew-pearled 
sweetness of the clean young day, a milk. 
man, returning from his suburban round 
discovered a mangled car twisted into the 
débris of a bridge he had crossed two 
hours before. Down on the rocky ledges 
of the tiny stream below lay a dead man. 

It was Jerry Meredith. The little 
bridge he took along in his drunken dip of 
death, splintered into eternity with no 
more havoc than Jerry had made of him- 
self and his car. There was a girl, too. She 
lay flung miraculously on a grassy slope 
high above the rocks. She was preserved 
for the life which she was persuaded to 
pursue somewhere else. 

Walter attended to that. He attended 
also to the settling of the estate which 
could not by any stretching be made to 
cover the living expenses of Genevieve and 
her daughter. But Jinny had her pro- 
fession. Her trade as she called it. She 
had packed two years’ knowledge furiously 
into one year’s time. 

Walter gave her a commission at once. 
His house needed doing over. Dull old 
bachelor diggings had sufficed all along. 
He felt the sudden need of sunshine. 

Naturally Walter and Jinny did not 
discuss the young woman who had played 
her part in Merry Jerry’s ungraceful exit 
from Wilamette and life. Jinny was now 
so little of Wilamette’s social life that she 
seemed to escape the sinister curiosity 
which masked itself under innumerable 
condolence calls on Genevieve. Besides, 
Jinny was always away from Meredith 
Towers—either over at Walter’s measuring 
and planning and talking over ways of 
letting in the sunshine, or up in the city 
looking at wickers and chintzes and silver 
birches that suggested it. 

Walter saw a great deal of Jinny and 
nothing of Genevieve. This was natural. 
He accepted it. And then of a Sunday 
morning Genevieve came to call on Walter. 

“Young Bruce Parmenter is back,” she 
announced with seeming inccnsequence. 
“He’s coming to dinner. I left Jinny 
making the dessert and salad. I leave 
things to her all the time now——”’ 

“The responsibility’s good for her,” said 
Walter heartily, pulling down a French 
blind so the light of his sun-room would 
not glare into Genevieve’s face. 

So he did not see her eyes brighten as 
she said, 

“That’s how I feel. You built well, 
Walter. She’s fine—and stable. I’m 
letting her take care of me and try to keep 
up the Towers. It’s the finishing touch 
—all I can do. She may despise me a 
littlke—for the ineffectual I am. Still it 
makes her strong to meet my need.” 

‘‘She’s a wonderful girl. You’re right to 
make sure of her good points—to clinch 
them.” 

“You were wonderful about her—from 
the beginning. Now you’ve given her this 
sweet old place to decorate. And I’m going 
to live off that. But there’s one thing, 
Walter——”’ 

Genevieve stammered, holding out a cer- 
tified check which represented the price of 
all her jewels—every bauble—every trin- 
ket—every gem. ~ 

“T hope it’s enough to cover what you 
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No Underwear is “B. V. D.” 
without This Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Gracie Mort Rice US Pt Of, 


It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


“BV. D.” Underwear developed an entirely new principle 
which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B. V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 


The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable fabric, 
made in our cotton mills, and in every successive stage of manu- 
facture—the result: proper-fitting, comfort-giving, long-wearing 


Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


“B.V. D.” Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, goc the garment. 


“B. V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s 
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paid that—girl. You understand no one 
but—Jerry’s wife has a right to—take care 
of that girl, You see that?” 

“Yes, I see that.” 

“Then you won’t make me talk about it. 
That’s one thing I can’t thank you for. It’s 
one thing I don’t want Jinny indebted to 
you for.” 

“You’re a wonderful mother, Gene- 
vieve.” 

“I ought to be a wonderful—some- 
thing.” 

She left after that, protesting that she 
wanted to walk down the back road and 
return by trolley as she’d come. Walter 
let her go. He felt awkward and ineffec- 
tual. Her poise demanded nothing of him 
but acquiescence. That was all he could 
give. 

He went over to the club for some 
golf, but found himself badly off his 
game. He wondered why Jinny hadn’t 
asked him over to dinner. Genevieve 
wouldn’t, of course. But with young 
Bruce there, Jinny might have been ex- 
pected to. Walter gave it up and had 
another round of golf after dinner. He 
played better but wasn’t in top form. He 
decided that he was fool enough to be 
miffed because young Bruce hadn’t raced 
over to see him the minute he returned. 

Conscious that he wasn’t thinking 
straight, Walter became aware of the amaz- 
ing truth that he didn’t even want to think 
straight. He preferred not to face facts. 

Late in the afternoon, young Bruce came 
tearing into the club and dragged Walter 
off with him. He was bursting with some 
discovery he must share with old Walt. He 
whirled Walter to 3rucedale and flung him- 
self amazingly into the middle of things: 

“When I heard about Merry Jerry, I 
came straight back. Does that surprise 


you? Of course I knew you’d take care 
of things—but I had to come. Can you 
guess why?” 


Walter found himself facing facts stur- 
dily and with a suddenness that showed 
how near he’d been to the truth all along. 

“You found you wanted to stand by 
Jinny,” he said quietly. 

“Great guns! That’sit, cid Walt. How 
did vou know? I was a miserable snob all 
along. I didn’t want tolike Merry Jerry’s 
daughter. She knew! Even when she 
was a kid, she knew that I'd fight it to the 
last ditch.” 


“You didn’t tell her that to-day?” 

“SureI did. I had to get things straight 
between us. I had to take my chance with 
her knowing just what a rotter I’d been. 
Don’t you see that, you old brick—who 
always stood by?” 

“It might have spoiled your chances, 
Bruce.” 

““Well—at least, we start from scratch,” 
said Bruce slowly, with a stern stress on 
each word. ‘I may have to hurt you, 
Walter. But I won’t refuse to have her 
see me as the miserable thing Iam. If you 
hadn’t molded her—so lovingly, I’d never 
have seen her.” 

“And she always—liked you, didn’t 
she?” asked Walter curtly. 

says so.” 

That should have told everything. But 
it was muttered in a tone of dejection 
which implied there was more to be said. 

“What’s the obstacle?” 

“Mrs. Meredith. Shesays she has other 
plans. She’s firm. And Jinny refuses to 
go against her. It’s a mess.” 

Walter smiled warmly. He seemed to 
crystallize suddenly back into his usual 
firmness and strength. 

“Tt’s not a mess,” he said. “All you 
have to do is to drive me over to the 
Towers—and get Jinny out of the way.” 

“This—isn’t hurting you too much, is it, 
Walt?” 

““Not—too much,” he replied grimly. 
“Tt’s merely waking me up.” 

Genevieve had the first word. She 
flung it at him curtly like a challenge. 

“You shouldn’t let her go.” 

This, amazingly, was precisely what he 
had expected. 

“But if she loves Bruce?” Walter de- 
manded. “Youth must be served. We 
both know that.” 

“Yes.- There’s that. But I’m trying 
to think of you this time. I never have 
before. Not even when I gave Jinny to 
you—virtually for you to build up into the 
wonderful woman you’ve made. And I 
knew all about Pygmalion when I did it.” 

Walter smiled. But his voice was 
stern as he asked: 

“You thought of her. Wasn’t that 
right? She’s your daughter. You were 
trying to make her fine then. Don’t vou 
want her happy now?” 

“T do—desperately. But I want you 
happy too! She would have loved you if 
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that boy hadn’t made his magnificent 
gesture—rushing back from another cop. 
tinent—confessing how hard he’s fought 
against it all. Don’t you see the drama of 
it? He couldn’t accept Merry Jerry’s 
daughter when there was still some illy. 
sion—about things. When we stand 
stripped for everyone to jeer at he comes 
to her. It’s magnificent. How can she 
resist?” 

“You’ve expressed it perfectly, Gene. 
vieve. How can she resist?” 

“It isn’t right, Walter. I’ve done this 
to you. I’m hurting you—again.”’ 

She whispered the last word, acknowl 
edging all that lay revealed between them 
now because she had ripped open the grass 
grown grave. Walter stared at her, his 
eyes went slowly over her face, and new 
tagged of her tenderness came to 

im. 

“Why isn’t it right, Genevieve? You 
didn’t love me when I wanted you to. Jin- 
vad doesn’t when you want her to. And 

“And you, Walter?” 

“T’m glad.” He cried with clear cer- 
tainty. “It would be terrible if I’d messed 
things up so she—loved me the wrong way 
—any way but the right way.” 

“The right way? Walter—this pleases 
you. You aren’t hurt again? I can let my 
child be happy without—hurting you?” 

Walter got to his feet and stood smiling 
down on Genevieve, listening to the last 
note of the voice that fluted once more 
and then hid behind a mist of tears. 

“Genevieve, don’t you know the right 
way for Jinny to love me?” 

“How can she love you—loving Bruce 
as she says she always has?” 

Genevieve rose to face him and her face 
was so wistful, so tender and gentle that he 
caught her-in his arms without asking for 
the right or explaining what was so clear 
to him now. 

“Walter—what does this mean?” she 
cried. 

“Tt means,” he laughed triumphantly, 
“that Jinny loves me as she should—like a 
daughter. Don’t you know, dear—Walter 
loves Genevieve! He always has. He 
has a right to again. Walter loves Gene- 
vieve!”’ 

It rang out so that she put her fingers 
against hislips. And he kissed them, know- 
ing that was why she had put them there. 


Big Game in the Wine Forests 


race between the slow pace of the game, 
the rapidly failing light and the power of 
the rifle. Everything depended ona prompt 
conjunction of three circumstances—dis- 
tance, light and the chance for a shot. 
Cass had in his lap his favorite rifle, a 
double-barreled .350 Rigby magnum. At 
a murmured warning that the shooting 
light was fast waning he made a signal with 
one hand and Magudogudo immediately 
slipped the long telescope-sight from its 
case. It took but an instant to adjust 
and lock it home and scarcely was the oper- 
ation completed when Madada emitted a 


(Concluded from page 67) 


low explosive grunt. Simultaneously the 
long tension to which Cass had been sub- 
jected suddenly crystallized in response to a 
change in the relative position of the cow 
which had been in the way. Dropping his 
field-glasses, he seized his rifle, searched 
out the bull in the limited field of the tele- 
scope, picked him up and then steadied 
himself for the long shot. 

The cow had only half turned toward us, 
revealing little more than the shoulder of 


the lord and master she had been uncon-, 


sciously protecting. We were terrified lest 
at her first move with the herd she should 


resume her former position, consequently 
it seemed an eternity before the sharp 
crack of the cordite powder came to re- 
lieve the aching suspension of all our facul- 
ties. 

Immediately the herd of sable broke in 
every direction as though a bomb | 
exploded in its midst, gathered again into 
a compact thundering mass and swept 
swiftly away toward the horizon. But over 
two hundred paces away, black, shining 
and final as the period at the end of a long 
paragraph, lay the great bull, felled in his 
tracks by the single bullet. . 


Of all big game animals the inyala is perhaps the most illusive and the most difficult to kill. In June Cosmopolitan 
Mr. Chamberlain tells how at last he met his most satisfying adventure as a hunter—the bagging of a huge bull. 
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a pigeon blood red Ruby or a 
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Miles Brewster and the Super-Sex 


(Continued from page 30) 


would nonchalantly push her over the cliff 
by jilting her for some one else. 

The story of Miles Brewster’s good for- 
tune leaked out. It was much more ef- 
fective having it come from the bank than 
if he had told it himself. 

The very next day the agent for the 
Samnac Twin Six automobile called to take 
him for a ride in their snappy roadster. 
Later he almost insisted that Miles keep it 
and pay whenever it was convenient. 
Miles reluctantly consented. 

Miles found other and most unexpectedly 
liberal lines of credit extended to him all 
over the town. The village had never 
before been the setting for a fairy story 
and it did itself proud. The local news- 
paper ran his picture over the caption 
“Our Napoleon of Finance,” and half the 
eligibl» ladies in town clipped it and 
won?+red how they could ditch their cur- 
rent swains if Miles showed any signs of 
noticing their presence upon the planet. 

But Miles preserved a carefully studied 
indifference to the super-sex. He treated 
them with impartial but distant courtesy. 
This included Irene, whom he allowed to 
smile at him from time to time along with 
the rest of her world. That her smile was 
wistful, inviting, he pretended not to 
notice. Inside of his armor, of course, he 
was quivering whenever he even thought 
of her. 

One evening he was dressed in his dinner 
clothes, an imported straw hat, and a light 
top coat, prepared to step into his roadster 
and drop in at the club for a couple of 
dances when his father detained him. 
Heretofore he had said nothing to Miles 
about the matter of the visit to the bank, 
although it had occurred several days 
before. 

“Mr. Haynes told me about your gener- 
ous offer to take up my notes,” the father 
began, ‘‘and I’m much obliged.” 

Miles had not intended generosity any 
more than does the villainous squire in the 
down-east melodramas when he buys up 
the mortgages of the widows and orphans, 
but as he was not yet ready to tell all the 
world where it got off he let that supposi- 
tion stand and acknowledged his father’s 
thanks with a princely inclination of the 
head. His dad wanted to spank him for 
that but decided it would be out of keep- 
ing with his gratitude. 

“T’d like to have you come back to the 
office,” Mr. Higgins finally managed to 

This was one of the moments Miles 
Brewster had been waiting for. “In 
what capacity?” he inquired innocently. 

“Why—” His father sensed the trap 
in the question and decided to side-step 
it for the moment. “Of course you would 
want to continue to learn the business.” 

“Of course I shall want my money in 
some business,” Miles conceded, ‘but 
I should prefer that it was something in 
which I had the control.” 

Mr. Higgins let it go at that. He knew 
that if Miles took up those notes of his he 
would have the control of the Higgins 
Lumber Company just as surely as if he 
had bought it outright. It was an ex- 
asperating position for the father to be in. 
He could scarcely refuse to let the bank 


| get out from uncer on what looked like 


a bad loan nor could he betray to an oy 


sider what an impossible predicament 


was in. 

Miles Brewster, seeing that there wa 
nothing to be gained by twisting the knj 
which he had just inserted between }j 
dad’s ribs, went his way, not exactly rg 
joicing but a trifle overawed by the pow 
which money had placed in his hands, 

Still stepping a trifle high Miles arrived 
at the club. The dance was in progres 
he was late. Diffidently he asked one of 
two of the girls for a place on their pro! 
grams. Names were erased so quickly 
to make room for his that it startled hin 
somewhat. 
he possessed? 

Determined to test it out, under a break 
ing strain he approached Miriam Sheldop 
and asked for a place in the sun. 

He got it. 

Miriam was the most popular person in 
seven counties. A radiant beauty, a 
graduate of an eastern university, she had 
recently returned from a year abroad, 
She was several months older than Miles 
and he had always considered himself as 
a mere kid, out of her class. 

To be welcomed into the circle of her ad- 
mirers, to be welcomed conspicuously even 
as he was, raised Miles at once to the peer- 
age, conferred upon him instantly the 
privileges and responsibilities of man’g 
estate. He could no iwiger be considered 
a puppy lover—he was now an eligible 
bachelor. 

Secure in his new rank he could afford 
to smile at Irene when the latter smiled 
diffidently at him from within the cirdd 
of another man’s arm as they toddled past 
each other in the dance. 

But he did not write his name on Irene’s 
program, although he heard later that she 
had held open several numbers for him. 
It cost him a pang to pretend not to under- 
stand, but a man of his position could not 
afford to be at the beck and call of a mere 
flapper like Miss Haynes. 

Miles had no control, though, over the 
fate which decreed that Irene and the 
young man who had brought her should 
quarrel before the evening was over and 
that at the break-up of the party Irene 
would be left dat with no escort. Fate 
had, perhaps, less to do with this awkward 
situation than had Irene herself, but ne 
body knows that for sure. 


Miles finally heard of the perilous 
plight she was in and grudgingly offered 
her the extra seat in his roadster. She 
agreed to accept his kindness, provided, 
of course, that it would not put him out 
too much, or if he was not planning to take 


some one else home. 


“T’ye never been in a more beautiful 
“Does it g0 


automobile,” Irene sighed. 
pretty fast?” 


“Does it?” The fifty-mile-an-hour dip 


to which he advanced the motor carmi 


them past Irene’s home in ten seconds. 
“Would you care to see what she really 


can do?” 


“Yes.” The sigh with which Irenei 
said this was that of a general who heats 


that the opening skirmish of a great bat 


has been won and that with care the entire 


campaign will go through as planned. 


An hour later Irene was forty miles from 
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me with not much chance of getting back 


K fore het mother would be calling out the 
iiice reserves—but she was engaged to 
“Napoleon of Finance’”’—again! 

to an out The engagement had been part of Miles’s 

ament he eme, too, although he had not expected 
to happen so soon. Of course, he was 

there wa ly going through the form of it in order 

her heart later. Let her plan for a 

een hi 


eek or so and then throw her cold, was his 
xactly rel a, Orat least he thought that was what 
the pow. He steeled his resolution by a 
hands, hental reconstruction of the scene in which 
arrived had been kissed by Claude, the aviator. 
go through with her punishment 
One right. 
their pro ‘onl times during the week that fol- 
he saw an excellent opportunity to 
riled hin sh the fair fiend who was flaunting so 
an wh purely the extravagant engagement ring 
hich he had bought—on credit. But 
a break ways he decided to wait a little longer. 
| Sheldon That he thought was the reason was so 
hat the fall would be all the greater when 
. Me finally pushed her off but the real cause 
pene as the same one that cost Antony the 
es attle of Actium. How could a man ban- 
, she had h forever a soft arm that almost always 
abroad, ept around his neck when they were 
an Mis lone? He hated her but he liked to be 
7 ith her to do his hating. 
So he nibbled the lotus until the day 
f her ad. ousin Roy’s letter came. It was in 
isly even bo small an envelope to contain the stock 
rd ertificate but he was doubtless merely 
‘ y the nnouncing that the official documents 
* Mans# ore coming under separate cover. It be- 
nail nina friendly style: 
“Dear Cousin Miles Brewster: 


id afford The ne'er do well of the family has 
r smiled Suessed wrong again. As you doubtless 
he circ suspected that 1 would this may not be 


much of a surprise to you. After I left 
you I got to thinking it over and decided 
that Baby Blue stock was not a sufficiently 
n Irene’s good investment for one who had shown 
that shef his confidence in me when all the world 
for him. mistrusted. So I kept your hundred in 
o under- band waiting for a better buy. The 
ould not Sapper Syndicate looks like the best thing 

in the market today. You can get that at 
fifteen cents per share. Unfortunately I 
have had to use up some of the hundred 
over the B for expenses connected with investigating 
und. the this company and so forth so that I cannot 
- should buy this stock for you unless you send 
ver andj S0me more cash—about fifty will do. I 
y Irene “ll, of course, return your original hun- 
Fate ‘ed out of my share of the profits. 1 am 
naturally sorry that we did not get in on 
the Baby Blue boom, but we are young yet 
and disappointment is one of the things we 
gamblers with destiny have to accept as 
our occasional portion. Besides Sapper 
Syndicate looks better. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cousin Roy.” 


led past 


There was nothing to do but tear up the 
to take pier and think. Good lord, what ppt 
tf f débris the wreck of a Castle in Spain can 
ig e! Every way he turned mentally he 
S It 8 fas confronted with an aspect of life that 
dip all shot to bits by the disaster. The 
our return to his father’s office as 
a ual owner of the company was a farce. 
CCAD he didn’t even have a job as clerk 
> rea") Hy more. After the attitude he had taken 
be to face his dad. The 

Was no longer his, he might even be 

ee tally liable for having obtained and 
aa fit under false pretenses. His clothing, 
; ne'S engagement ring, and worst of all 
oo herself, were his as the result of a | 
es eantic swindle, which, when it came out, | 


: repare Instant Postum in 
7 the usual way— making it 
4 dark and rich. Cool with cracked 
a ice, and add sugar and cream 
or lemon as desired. 

Delicious-Wholesome 
Instant Postum served hot as 

= a year-round table drink, or 

: iced as a summer beverage 


has charm without harm. 
“There's a Reason” 


Take Guaranty TRAVEL- 
ERS CHECKS on your vaca- 
tion—on your motor tours— 
onyour businesstrips. They 
are safer than cash—if lost, 
their value can be replaced. 
At banks throughout thecountry 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LIVERPOOL PARIS 
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The Motor 
for Your Bicycle 


7s the new ROLLAWAY motor attachment. 


Fits any bicycle. A wonder for speed, simplicity 
and service. Gives that safe, 
scientific front-wheel drive. 
Operates day in and day out 
at less than one-fifth cent a 
mile. It’s new—different— 
better than any similar de- 
: vice. Direct belt drive from 
motor to wheel. No cum- 
bersome accessories demand- 
ing attention. Just a com- 
pact, powerful motor balanced 
perfectly over FRONT wheel. 
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would make him the laughing stock as well 
as the outcast of his community. 

It was the thought that everyone would 
be laughing at him as soon as his fiasco was 
known that hurt the worst. He could 
stand everything but that. How the pub- 
lic would enjoy the spectacle of ‘The 
Napoleon of Finance”’ flat broke, out of a 
job and up to his neck in debt. 

The idea was too much for Miles Brew- 
ster’s sensitive imagination. He took a 
few clothes in a paper parcel, not his grip, 
because that would be missed and would 
start inquiries too soon, and started out in 
the car ostensibly for an afternoon’s drive 
with Irene. That was what he had been 
doing every afternoon since their engage- 
ment and she was expecting him. He 
stopped at the garage and had his gasoline 
and oil tanks filled to their limit and at the 
local restaurant had half a dozen sand- 
wiches and some assorted pies put up for a 
lunch. 

Then he headed south. Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Uruguay were in that direction. 

His plans went no further than the two 
hundred miles he had fuel and provision 
for. Just anything to get away, was his 
idea. He knew it would not be safe to sell 
the car or to stop going. His defalcation 
would be discovered in two or three days 
at the most and the police would be on his 
trail by gas, steam, and telegraph. 

At sunset he ate his last pie,—a huckle- 
berry. He had only had three pies and six 
sandwiches since lunch, which is not enough 
for “‘a man around twenty-one,” as any- 
one that age, or his mother, can testify. 

So perhaps it was hunger, perhaps in- 
digestion, or even remorse, which made him 
unhappy after dark. He had never felt 
so lonely before in all his life, and along 


about nine o’clock the craving for human * 


companionship, food and entertainment 
proved too much for him and at the next 
small town he stopped, borrowed a dollar 
from the local druggist on his watch, had 
two sodas and a malted milk at the same 
place and dropped in for the second show 
at the motion picture theater. 

The title of the feature was ‘Mother 
Love” and it was written by an eiderly 
spinster who had lived on mush since 
infancy. The lugubrious effect of the play 
was enhanced by the local pianist who 
played ‘His Lullaby” as loud as possible 
for the theme motive accompanied by the 
local trap drummer who had no “‘rests’’ in 
his part and didn’t need any because he 
loved music. 

It was no film for an escaping criminal 
to witness, at least not a susceptible one 
who was already tortured by the visions 
and regrets which pass current with niost of 
us for the stings of conscience. One scene 
wrung Miles’s heart and hung it on the line 
to dry. it was the one where the old 
mother, blind and weary from watching 
for her scapegrace son to come back, is 
comforted in her final hours by a harmless 
deceit played upon her by Nellie, the 
neighbor’s daughter, who has also been 
true to the absent one for twenty-odd 
years. The trick consisted of getting the 
handsome stranger from the city, who had 
recently come to town, to impersonate 
the son in a last interview. The mother 
is so pathetically pleased that she gets well 
and Nellie is up against it to make an ex- 
planation without causing dear old mother 
to relapse and d:nt the bucket in a final 
goal. No fair guessing the answer,—the 


stranger really was the prodigal calf incog- 
nito and the reason he was in town in the 
first place was to marry Nellie and take 
her and his mother to a life of ease in his 
sixty dollar New York apartment with 
meals at a cafeteria,—‘‘ The End.” 

Miles Brewster slept in the car that 
night, or rather tried to sleep because it 
wasn’t comfortable and because he was 
haunted unaccountably by a remembrance 
of the fact that his mother always kissed 
him good-night no matter what time he 
came in. It was a deplorable and most 
annoying custom from a young masculine 
point of view but right now it did not make 
for slumber or even rest. 

The first twenty-four hours in the life 
of a criminal are the hardest and Miles 
Brewster failed to qualify. Attribute it to 
what you will, heredity (that would have 
been Grandma Brewster’s explanation— 
“blood will tell, you know,’’) inherent 
squareness, love of his mother; hunger, 
cold in the head or lack of nerve—anyway 
Miles abandoned the life of crime at day- 
break the next morning and sent a tele- 
gram, collect, to his father stating that he 
was safe and would be home by night and 
added cryptically “will give myself up to 
the police.” That was the swell phrase 
conventionally used by the 1eporter and 
the novelist. 

As soon as the garage was open he left 
his spare wire wheel and cord tire in pawn 
for a tankful of gasoline and the price of a 
breakfast and, fortified with sausage, 
wheat cakes, coffee, bananas, oatmeal, 
boiled eggs, toast and marmalade, he pre- 
pared to spend his last day of freedom as 
cheerfully as possible by retracing his 
route of the day before. He felt very noble 
in thus sacrificing his entire life to his 
mother. He knew she would bless him all 
the time that he was languishing in jail. 
She might even send him an occasional 
tasty pie or cake to vary the rude prison 
fare of bread and water. 

Miles arrived at the old home town 
about dusk. Things looked much as they 
had when he had left it. The same motor- 
man ran the one street car up and down 
Broadway, the silent policeman at Main 
and State Streets still bore the marks 
of several historic collisions with ‘‘The 
Tinker’s Damn,” the newsboys, as of old, 
shouted “‘ Evening Chronicle” as if it were 
the wail of a lost soul and the Home Bak- 
ery and Delicatessen yet retained a heav- 
enly aroma of freshly baked ‘cinnamon rolls. 
Miles sighed. One never knew what a good 
world it was until one came to give it up. 

He stopped at the Samnac Twin Six 
Agency and left his car. There was no one 
but a service repair man in the shop, so 
Miles made no explanations. He thought 
that they would understand when they 
read the headlines in the morning paper. 
(Surely they would give him headlines.) 

He walked home thoughtfully. It was 
dark new and he mercifully escaped ob- 
servation. The hard part was coming and 
he needed mental preparation for the 
ordeal. His speech to the police had to be 
composed and his final words to his mother 
—he cried a little as he rehearsed that. 

He opened the door of his ancestral 
home. This was his dramatic moment. 
He wondered if his mother would be well 
enough to be about. : 

The hall was dark and he stood there a 
minute. From somewhere above a vaqice 
was singing. It was his mother and the 
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melody was ‘Whose Baby Are Yoy?» 
Ye gods—ragtime! With her son stand; 
on the threshold of the penitentiary! 

He went into the parlor. Coolline was 
there, studying. 

She saw him. “Gee, you're going to 
catch it, Miles Brewster.” Then she 
shouted, ‘‘ Mother, Miles is here.” 

“That’s good,” said the voice up-stairs 
which had paused to receive the Message. 
“T’m dressing and can’t come down now 
but tell him to eat his supper before it gets 
stone cold. It’s on the table.”’ Then she 
picked un the musical query about the 
identity of the infant. 

‘“‘What’s mother dressing up for?” 
Miles queried idly. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Haynes are coming over 
to play cards,” Colline replied with a 
giggle. ‘The families are getting awful 
chummy since you and Irene got engaged 
this last time.” 

Words cannot express the depression of 
soul which cramped the noble resolutions 
with which Miles had hitherto been im- 
bued. If that was the way they treated a 
fellow who was trying to do right there was 
no use. He might as well be a crook. Af- 
ter supper however. 

Destiny took a hand again before he 
could revert to his state of sin—destiny 
and his father and grandmother. 

The last named stopped in at the dining- 
room door on her way to the library for her 
customary jest. ‘“‘Going courting this 
evening, Miles?” 

Before Miles could answer Mr. Higgins 
followed her through the door which he 
held open suggestively. ‘‘I want a word 
with Miles alone,” he said. ‘“Colline!” 

Colline obediently got down from her 
chair where she had seated herself to 


“watch Miles-eat and incidentally to bait 


him a little; and left the room. 
Mr. Higgins still held the door open. 


“T’m not going, thank you,” stated the 


old lady firmly. “I’ve got something to 
say to Miles myself and as it’s about the 
same thing we might as well all be present.” 

Mr. Higgins scowled but accepted his 
defeat with as good grace as possible. He 
knew from previous experience that there 
was not much use to protest when Mrs. 
Brewster wished to take a hand in the 
affairs of his family. 

“You need not bother to tell me what 
happened,” his father told Miles kindly. 
guessed -almost’ immediately and then 
I found this letter from Cousin Roy which 
you tore up but did not throw away.” He 
placed on the table a sheet of paper om 
which were pasted the fragments of the 
letter which had banished him from 
Arcadia. 

“Well, did you notify the police? 
Miles asked in as steady a voice as he co 
command. 

Grandma Brewster did not hear that 
question. She was busy reading the letter 
which she had taken from her son-in-laws 
hand. 

Miles’s father smiled. “No, I didn’t say 
anything to the police or anybody. 
thought you and I could settle this matter 
between 

“You haven’t thought about the money 
I owe and can’t pay,” reminded Miles. 

“Yes, I have,” his father continued a 
matter-of-factly as if he were discussing @ 
question of building specifications with @ 
customer. “I can put one more loan 
against the lumber company for enough t 
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you out clean. I haven’t forgotten 
how, when you thought you had the money 
vou were going to pay up all that I owed.” 
“Miles looked at his father quizzically. 
The next thing that he did indicated that 
he had grown older since the moment 
before—that he was gradually attaining 
to man’s estate and that by the time the 
aw gave him the ballot next month he 
would be worthy to wield it. 

“The reason I was going to take up 
your notes,” he confessed, “ was simply for 
revenge because you had fired me. I was 
acting like a kid and I didn’t know what 
kind of a dad I had. So I can’t let you 
cave me at the expense of ruining the 
business.” 

“You won’t have to,” interposed Grand- 
ma Brewster. ‘‘I’ve been intending to set 
you up in business all along as soon as you 
were twenty-one and you might as well 
have the money now as a month later. 
I'll give you enough so that you can still 
take up your father’s notes and take con- 
trol of the company.” 

Miles didn’t even look at her as she was 
speaking. Instead he watched his father’s 
faceand read the hurt which slowly printed 
itself thereon. 

“Thanks, Grandmother,” Miles said 
finally, “but I’ve changed my mind. Dad, 
I'll take you up if you’ll let me give you my 
note for the amount it takes to bail me out 
and if I can have my old job back to work 
out the account. Is it a go?” 

“You know it, son,” his father agreed, 
bouncing back to the headship of the 
family like a rubber ball. 

“You think I’m out of this, don’t you?” 
said Grandma Brewster truculently. “But 
I refuse to be shoved aside like this. That 
boy is a Brewster—or”’ she corrected her- 
self hastily at a scowl from both of them, 
“or as much Brewster as he is Higgins, and 
as I’m the only living ancestor he’s got 
I’m going to be allowed to help. You can 


call your old company Higgins and Hig- | 


gins if you want to, but there’s going to be 
some Brewster money in it if I have to go 
and take up all your notes at The First 
National Bank. Maybe you didn’t know 
that I own about half the stock of that 
concern anyhow. Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.” She left the room still 
triumphant. 

The two men looked at each other and 
grinned. Thereafter a strained silence 
fell upon them. Father and son are like 
that when they discover each other for the 
first time and find that they can be friends. 

The door-bell saved them.  Colline 
answered it immediately and the sound of 
Voices came from the hall. It was Mr. and 
Mrs. Haynes and, ye gods, Irene! Why 
had she come? 

Miles closed the door which led to the 
test of the house. 

6 can’t see Irene just now,” he told his 
fither simply. ‘She is only engaged to 
me because she thinks I’ve got all that 
money and I’ve got to explain it to her and 
let her off easy someway, but I can’t do it 
net Tell her I’m not home or that 
ce abed, any old thing, will you, 
fix it.” Mr. Higgins was sud- 
4 becoming the best pal a fellow could 
_ Miles Brewster went through the kitch 
into beck yard, gh the kitchen 
. The Tinker’s Damn” was there just as 
it had been evicted from the garage to 


Not Only Legal 
But Better for Driving 


Many anti-glare devices provide light which is strictly legal, 
but too dim for driving comfort. 


The Patterson-Lenz, however (legal everywhere) not only 
does not dim the driver's view of the road, but actually im- 
proves it amazingly; throwing a broad, low, clear, evenly- 
distributed beam of light far ahead. 


It sends no glare into the eyes of approaching drivers, but it 
gives you a much greater area of useful illumination than 
you can get even without special lenses. 


There are no streaks in this beam of light, no dark spots, no 
blaze in the center of the road to make the curb dangerously 
dim by contrast. The whole road is evenly lighted for more 
than 500 feet ahead so you drive freely, safely, with no need 
for dimming your lamps (illegal in many states to do so) 
and at any speed you want to use. 


Experts attest these facts 


So strikingly superior do these facts make the Patterson-Lenz 
that experts everywhere are commenting on them. Fifty-five 
leading manufacturers of cars and trucks equip their product 
with the Patterson-Lenz. 


‘*T consider that this lamp equip- 
ment (Standard on Packard Single 
Six) is practically ideal as it gives 
sufhcient illumination for safe driv- 
ing at any reasonable speed on 
country roads without in any way 
interfering with the drivers of pass- 
ing vehicles” —says J. G. Vincent, 
Vice President of Engineering, 
Packard Motor Car Company. 


Get our free focusing device 


Many motorists are using only a small 
part of the power of their lamps because 
they are not properly adjusted. 
Proper focusing is very difficult without 
special equipment. We have prepared 
is equipment in handy, simple form 
and will send it free to any motorist who 
applies. Just send postcard asking for 
**free focusing device.” 


Patterson-Lenzes at dealers everywhere, 
in all sizes, $3.00 to $4.00. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. —Antle ew of Patterson-Lens 


legal her how: 
914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Patterson-Lenz Light 
at 100 Feet 


This unretouched photograph shows ex- 
actly the effect of the Patterson-Lenz. 
The black mark across the screen is 42 
inches from the ground —waist high. Note 
how practically all the light is concen- 
trated and evenly distributed below the 
line—so that even a pedestrian standing 
in the middle of the road would not be 
blinded by the beam— yet all the road 
is clearly shown. 
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“We Pay Him 
$100 a Week!” 


“I decided six months ago that we 


needed a new manager. At that time 
Gordon, there, was one of the youngest 
men in the office and was pegging away 
at a small job. 

“I brought him into the office one day and 
started to draw him out. What do you suppose 
I discovered? For more than two years he had 
been studying with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools at Scranton. In actual knowledge 
and engi he was years ahead of any man in 

office. 

“So I gave him the job. We pay him $100 a 
week, and it has already proved the best invest- 
meat the house ever made.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Is e any reason 
why he should select you? 

Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must 
face them if you expect advancement and more 
money. For now, more than ever, the big jobs 
are going to men with special training. 

You can get the training you need right at 
home in spare time. For thirty years the Inter- 
national Correspond Schools have been help- 
ing men to win advancement, to have happy, 
prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 

Let us prove what we can do for you! With- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in any way, 
mark and mail this coupon. Today is best! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


C BOX 2585 SCRANTON, PA. 
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**Success in Music and How 
H 9? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 


band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 

Free Trial Any 
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artists. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. » 
ConnBidg.,  Elhart, Ind. 

World's Largest Manufacturers of 
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make room for the Twin Six. One tire was 
flat but it always was before you started 
out and there was a little gas in the tank, 
not much but there never was much, and 
the engine snorted affectionately when he 
twisted her tail. 

He was pumping up the weak tire when 
he became subconsciously aware that 
some one was behind him, aware even who 
it was. 

“Well?” he asked without ceasing his 
exercise. 

“Tf you’re going for a ride,” Irene sug- 
gested, “I thought maybe you wouldn’t 
mind if I went along.” 

He did not answer. He was turning the 
situation over in his mind and wondering 
how to deal with it. If she were not so 
desirable, if she were not so radiatingly 
lovely even when you could not see her, as 
now, it would have been much easier. 

“Your father told me about what hap- 
pened,” Irene offered at length. 

The traitor! thought Miles. The old 
peach of a traitor, trying to make things 
easier for him. 

‘“‘T care more for you than I did before it 
happened,” added Irene, ‘‘if that makes 
any difference.” 

If that made any difference! The world 
suddenly jumped into roseate colors as if 
some one had turned on all the gigantic 
spot lights in the universe and were mak- 
ing rainbows right in that immediate 
neighborhood. Then it suddenly went 
black again. Miles had thought of some- 
thing, something he had to get off his 
chest if he were to start honest and square 
witb the world. 
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He told her, haltingly, how he had 
planned to make her care for him and then 
throw her over as a revenge for the way 
she treated him with Claude St. John, the 
parlor aviator. 

Irene laughed, the throaty contented 
cluck of a woman who is beginning to un. 
derstand the greatest joke which men play 
upon themselves. She leaned her cheek 
against his coat and her arm went back to 
its resting place. 

‘When the time came to throw me down 
and step on me,” she whispered slowly 
“‘would you have done 

“T couldn’t have.” His arm tightened 
and then loosened again. ‘But I planned 
it just the same.” 

I deserved it,’’ she admitted, 
“But I would have won you back so we 
might as well consider the incident closed.” 

She was climbing in as she spoke and 
arranging her skirts upon the floor. Miles 
cranked the motor. For a wonder it 
started without any trouble and he climbed 
in beside aer. 

He saia something to her but she did not 
hear it on account of the noise of the engine 
and she replied to him but he did not catch 
it for the same reason. Still they seemed 
to get the general drift of the conversation 
someway, because she leaned over and 
kissed him as he let in the clutch and grazed 
the side of the house, as he always did, 
making a wide circle around the yard in 
order to hit the opening of the front gate 
square in the middle as he went out. 
Tinker’s Damn” knew the maneuver 
just as well as Miles did or they might 
never have made it that time. 


The Woman Who Ate Up a Man 


(Continued from page 62) 


Good-bye now, mother. I'll let you 
know the minute we hear anything. 
Lovingly, 
Constance. 


Homewood, Tuesday. 

Moruer: They found Bob this afternoon! 
Tom Holden has just telephoned to me, 
and said they might be able to bring him 
home to-night. He’s very ill. They found 
him in a little furnished room in Perry 
Street. He’d been there, all by himself, for 
three days. Hestill has the two thousand, 
except about a hundred and fifty he’d 
spent. Tom says he looks terribly, and is 
out of his head—doesn’t know anyone at 
all, and keeps saying over and over to him- 
self, “I haven’t the right—I haven’t the 
right.” Isn’t it terrible. I wonder what 
he means. 

Oh, mother, I’m so glad nothing has 
happened to him. I don’t know what we 
would have done, if he had gone away. 
Bob is nothing but a child—he needs me 
to look after him. I’ve had Martha fix up 
his room all ready for him, and I’m wait- 
ing now for him to come, although from 
what they said I don’t suppose he’ll know 
me. There wasn’t anything wrong between 
Bob and that girl—I’m sure of that, or I 
wouldn’t feel so happy. I had another 
talk with her. the day after I wrote you. 
She was really very nice—said Bob told 
her he’d been trying to go away for days, 
that every night he’d make up his mind 
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to start the next morning, but that when 
he tried to doit, some strange weakness 


held him back. She has the queerest ideas 
—I couldn’t make head or tail of some of 
them. When I asked her why she felt so 
sure Bob would never go, she said that 
only the other day she read in the paper 
about a man who broke out of jail after 
being in for ten years, and at the end of 
a week begged to be taken back. I sup- 
pose, of course, that she meant to compare 
married life to being in jail, but naturally 
she would, for those people down there are 
free lovers, and don’t believe in marriage. 
And of course Bob had been drinking, and 
worked on her sympathies with his usual 
complaints about how abused he’s been. 

Well, I mustn’t talk that way about the 
poor dear now. He’ll be glad enough to 
get home and be nursed and taken care of. 
I'll wire you about coming on, after I see 
how sick he is. 

Affectionately, 
Constance. 


Wednesday. 

Dear Motuer: I was horribly shocked 
when I saw Bob last night. They brought 
him home in an ambulance about eight. 
He’s a wreck, mother—a perfect wreck— 
I’d hardly have known him. His face 1s 
the color of putty, and all sunken in, and 
his hair is almost gray. He was unconscious 
when he got here, of course—they’d given 


‘him a hypodermic, Tom Holden told me. 


He and Alice have been wonderful. We 
got him to bed, and-Dr. Hopper sent in @ 
trained nurse, and they tell me I’m in for 
a long siege. 


Cosmop 
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About three this morning, when the 
eects of the hypodermic had worn off, he 
pecame delirious, and the nurse finally had 
to give him another. For half an hour he 
raved about his troubles—the wildest 
k-and then began to say, over and 
over, “Too late—too late—too late,” and 
«dead—dead—dead ”” until I thought I’d 
go mad. Never a word about me and the 
children—just thinking about himself. I 
ed the nurse to put him to sleep at 
once but she wouldn’t do it until she had 
called up the doctor. I’m so glad you’re 
coming to help me out. I don’t think I 
could stand much more. I sha’n’t write 
again, since you are leaving to-morrow, so 
good-bye until I see you. 
Constance. 


Homewood, June 6. 

Dear MotHerR: I can scarcely realize 
that it’s been over two months since Bob 
was taken ill, and three weeks since you 
went back home. I meant to have written 
you before, but there has been so much to 
do, getting Bobbie off to camp, and all. 
And I’ve had Mrs. Leonard in, sewing. I 
didn’t have a rag to put on. 

Bob seems to be quite himself again— 
physically, that is, but—mother—he seems 
so different. I scarcely know him any 
more, and I’m worried. Of course, after 
such a terrible illness, I suppose nobody 
could be quite the same, but he seems to 
have gotten so strangely quiet, and old. 
I don’t know what to make of it. His 


hair is almost white, now, and all that 
restless nervousness he used to have is 
gone. He doesn’t want to go anywhere, 
evénirtgs, just sits and looks out of the 
window, orreads. And he’s never irritable 
or cross any more, the way he used to be, 
but always meets me with a queer, dull 
smile. I suppose I ought to be very glad 
of it, and so I am, in a way, but actually, 
there’s something about him that makes 
me—afraid. I can’t explain it, but at times 
I feel creepy all over. 

His appetite is good—better than it 
ever was—and he sleeps wonderfully. I 
often find him nodding over his paper, 
after dinner, and he goes to bed so early. 
He seems like a different man. 
per says it’s just weakness, but I don’t 
know. I think I’ll have another talk with 
that awful Dr. Mills. 

We're going to stay right on here this 
summer—business isn’t very good, but 
Bob seems quite satisfied. He doesn’t 
worry about anything, the way he used to, 
and no matter what I do, it seems to 
Satisfy him. I’ve let the nurse go, and am 
taking care of the baby myself. It’s hard, 
of course, but I feel we ought to economize. 
Itake her out every day in the car, so she’s 
getting plenty of fresh air. 

The wash dresses you sent for Connie 
were sweet. Thanks, mother dear. I'll 
write later and tell you what Dr. Mills 

to say. 
Lovingly, 
Constance. 


Homewood, June 12. 

» MotmeR DEAR: I finally managed to see 

4 Mills to-day. He’s been out of town. 

can I ever tell you the 
eadful things that horrid old man said. 
I told him all about Bob—the whole 

‘tory. He listened without a word. Then 

he lit a cigar. 


“Madam,” he said, “when they take a 


Dr. Hop- | 


OUR first reason for buying any trunk should 
be its inherent strength—because upon 
strength alone depends its travelability . 


You don’t buy Indestructo strength on mere 
“say-so”— every Industructo dealer is author- 
ized to say, “If your trunk is damaged beyond 
repair while traveling within five years from 
the day you buy it, you will get a new trunk 
of the same size and quality without cost.” 


Buy an Indestructo trunk on the basis of get. 
ting the most value for the price you pay; re- 
fuse any trunk that does not offer you equ 

protection— equal a assurance 
that your trunk will go its waysafely and surely. 


Better dealers everywhere carry a complete 
assortment of all reasonable styles and sizes— 
we will also send you a handsome portfolio of 
trunk portraits for the asking. 


INDESTRUCTO 


Trunk Makers 


MISHAWAKA, IN 
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wild animal and put him in a cage—de- 
prive him of his freedom—they sometimes 
break his spirit. Then all the fire goes 
out of him—he becomes as docile as a 
lamb—content just -to eat and sleep— 
utterly harmless from then on.” 

I looked at him, surprised, and asked 
what that had to do with Bob. 

“That is what has happened to your hus- 
band,” he said. “The fire of youth, of am- 
bition, of hope has been killed in him. His 
soul is gone. He might just as well bedead.” 

I was terribly shocked, of course. I 
didn’t suppose a two months’ illness could 
do things like that to a man, and said so. 
Then that awful creature pointed his 
finger at me and said, 


to Paris together this afternoon. You can 
easily put me under surveillance there for 
a few days while we arrange for passports 
and ocean passage. I’ll put the documen- 
tary evidence against Graw and Loman 
into your hands—give you all the clews to 
it so you can use it in court. : 

“We land in America. You can take 
Graw and Loman by surprise—raid their 
offices, seize their papers, and soon. That 
usually helps. I surrender myself to the 
police—say I’ve come back to make a clean 
breast of it. I turn state’s evidence against 
Graw and Loman. With me on the stand, 
and the documents I’ve got, they’ll have no 
more show than a rat in a trap. I was 
only a pawn in the game, Bodet. They’re 
the real ‘system.’ Getting them is infi- 
nitely more important than getting me. 
They can find plenty of pawns like me. If 
you can get them, you win a Waterloo. I 
can make that sure for you. 

“Certainly, what I’m after is plain 
enough to you. If I surrender myself and 
turn state’s evidence against the men 
higher up, I’ll get the benefit of it. I don’t 
expoct to get off altogether; but I stand a 
chance,of getting off with a light sentence— 
two or three years, maybe. If you'll help 
me a bit I can keep my wife in the dark for 
that long—write that business is detaining 
me; that I’m involved in a lawsuit, and so 
on.” He made a crooked little smile and 
added, ‘“‘She is very innocent and fond 
and trusting—any one she likes can easily 
fool her. 

“Probably the banks will demand my 
money. But that, also, can be arranged. 
I can say the lawsuit consumed it. If I 
get a light sentence I can come back—to 
her—and the child—and begin again. ‘And 
if I don’t get off with a light sentence, she 
can be informed that I am dead—drowned 
from a lake boat or something like that. 

“That is the trade I propose to you, 
Bodet. For you. it means that you get 
Graw and Loman certainly. Perhaps it 
means, too, that you don’t crush the heart 
out of an innocent wife who is about to 
become a mother. Even in a strict matter 
of business one may take that into ac- 
count.” Having finished, he drew a hand 
across his brow and waited with a com- 
posed face. 

But he had not long to wait. Soberly, 
Bodet said, “‘I’ll trade with you.” 

Very gravely Nixon replied, “‘I thank 
you. 

Then for a long moment they sat quite 


“Madam, there is a certain species of ° 


spider that lives in the tropic forests of the 
Amazon. The female spider, at the end 
of a very brief honeymoon, eats up the 
male, devours him, bit by bit, until nothing 
is left but an empty shell. There are 
women like that, madam, many women. 
I would suggest that you study the habits 
of that spider.”” Then he rang for his 
secretary. 

I don’t know how I got out of his office. 
My mind has been in a daze ever since. 
Do you suppose he could have meant 
that J am in any way responsible for 
Bob’s condition? You know what a de- 
voted wife I’ve been to him. And yet, 
sometimes, I have the strangest thoughts. 


Acquitted 


(Continued from page 57) 


still in the pleasant garden—and in a 
mellow mid-afternoon air of early Octo- 
ber, some of the trees already showing rich 
autumnal colors. Nixon looked at his 
watch and remarked, “‘ My wife went for a 
little drive after luncheon. When she re- 


_ turns we shall probably see the car go to 


the garage.” He nodded toward the drive 
at the further side of the grounds. ‘‘ About 
this evidence against Graw and Loman.” 

He then described the documents and 
their significance—a small account book 
in which a record of forged securities .was 
kept, several memoranda in Graw’s hand, 
six receipts signed with Graw’s initials. De- 
scribing these documents, he explained the 
methods of turning spurious or stolen paper 
over to Graw and Loman, how they real- 
ized upon it and divided with the pawns. 
The explanation covered much ground, 
with many technical details, and Bodet 
gave it the closest attention. 

“There is the car,” said Nixon, inter- 
rupting his explanation. 

Bodet also saw the shiny machine glide 
across the further end of the grounds. For 
a few minutes Nixon continued his narra- 
tive, and the detective candidly admired 
him. Little signs—a slight wrinkling and 
smoothing of his brow, an uneasy stirring 
of his body on the bench, a hand up to his 
beard, some loss of color—showed how his 
nerves were straining under the ordeal; yet 
he kept on, coolly, collectedly, with his 
narrative. Pausing, he stared into the 
trees for an instant, and then, rising, said: 

“We will go to the house. I will intro- 
duce you to her as Mr. Smith of Chicago. 
You speak French?” 

“After a fashion,” said Bodet. “I’m 
supposed to be of French extraction.” 

‘She doesn’t understand English,” said 
Nixon. ‘‘It will be simple; you follow my 
lead.’”’ And from his tone no one could have 
told that this was not the most ordinary 
introduction of an old acquaintance to 
one’s wife. They walked silently toward 
the house; but when they had gone half- 
way Nixon paused and put a hand on Bo- 
det’s arm. 

““Give me a few minutes to prepare 
her,” he said. “‘Of course, my going away 
will be a shock to her... . I wouldn’t 
have her faint. She will bear it bravely 


if she is prepared. Let me talk to her: 


a few minutes.” He nodded toward the 
second story of the villa where a large 
French window stood open upon a balcony. 
“That window is in my room. I vall 
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It’s ten o’clock. I’ve been sitting here 
writing for nearly an hour. Bob has gone 
to bed, and is sleeping as quietly as a child 
He must be all right. And yet, when he 
said good night to me, I looked at his eyes 
Mother, you’ve never seen anything like 
them. Just like the eyes of a dead rer. 
son. Do you suppose there could fe 
anything in what Dr. Mills said abeyt 
his soul being gone? - It seems absurd, | 
know, but—mother—something has ha 
pened to him—sontething terrible, that 
I don’t understand; at. all. I wish. yoy 
would come on as soon-as you can. -]'m 
Your broken-hearted daughter, 

_ Constance, 


~ 


bring her there and stand in the window 
where you can see’me all the while until I 
beckon you to come into the house. _I will 
be out of your sight-hardly a minute.anda 
half.” He gave a dry little smile. - “One 
can’t get far in a minute anda half.” , 
“Very well,” said. Bodet. “I'll wait 
here.” 
Nixon hurried into the house. On the 
ground floor a hall-ran through the middle, 
with a spiral staircase leading to the second 
story. The dining-room lay on the 
right, and in front of that a smaller apart- 
ment which might be-called a music-room, 
as it contained a grand’piano. The living- 
room was on the left. Walking swiftly, 
Nixon glanced into the music-room and 
the living-room, both of which were 
empty. He then ran up-stairs and, with- 
out knocking; opened: a door on the left, 
toward the front of the upper hall. “Two 
women, who sat in the room chatting-and 
laughing, glanced up at that intrusion; and 
at the first sight of his face an arrested 
look, half-startled, half-questioning, came 
into their eyes, as happens when one re- 
ceives a premonition of bad news. 
“Come into my room, Chris,” said 
Nixon. ‘You sit here, Marie.” He 
turned from the door even as he spoke and 
in the hall he said over his shoulder to the 
woman who was following him, ‘‘ Keep out 
of sight of the window.” 
Within the prescribed minute and a 


half Bodet saw his captive standing in- 


plain view in the open French window. 
The captive was looking down at the 
woman who had followed him into the 
room and taken the chair which a slight 
motion “of his hand indicated—a slender, 
vigorous-looking young woman; _hand- 
some, except that some critics might say 
her dark eyebrows were too heavy an 
point out that the tip of her nose was 
slightly blunted. Her gray eves were fixed 
on the man, waiting. A competent critic 
would have guessed that any emergency 
would find her ready and competent. 

“Ben Bodet is here—out in the garden 
looking at me,” Nixon began, speaking 
more hurriedly than when he was in the 
garden. “I don’t know how he found 
me. It doesn’t matter. I’m going to get 
away. It knocked me silly for a minute. 
Then Marie popped into my head. Its 
my luck that she happened to be here now. 
I always have luck when it comes to 
scratch. I’m going to have luck now. I’m 
going to get away... 
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Why the Beauty of Your Hair 


Depends upon the Care You Give It 


THE heauty of your hair depends 
upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampoaing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 


When vour hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and 
disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly. and is thoroughly clean, it will 

glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
itcannotstand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. ‘The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and pins it. 

That is why discriminating women 
use Mulsitfed Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product caitnut possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter How often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


F! RST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsitied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rub- 
bing it in thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 
Te. or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 

of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the liair; but sometimes the third 
is necessary. You can easily tell, for when 
the hair is perfectly clean, it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
HIS is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 


should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 


If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. 

This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, © 
wavy and easy to manage, @” 
and it will be noticed and Hala 
admired by evervone. q 


You can get Mulsitied § 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at Bf 
any drug store or toilet Bist 
goods counter. 
A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
Splendid for children. 
_ WATKINS 
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COCOANUT OIL 
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For manufacturers who want to sell— 
who will put pep into their organiza- 
tions—who have the foresight and 
the courage to fight for sales. 


“CX ELL NOW — Right Away — 


Don’t Wait!”, the announce- 


ment so highly commended by Gen- 
eral du Pont, appeared in leading 
newspapers in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit 
and other cities. 


We have also fulfilled numerous © 


requests for reprints which ave be- 
ing distributed among the sales or- 


ganizations of important business 


houses, many firms using thousands 
of copies for this purpose. 


If you are an executive, 2 mer- 
chant or a manufacturer who is will- 
ing to fight for sales during 1921, 
a copy of “Sell Now—Right Away 
—Don’t Wait!” will be mailed to 
you without charge if you write me 
on your business letterhead. 


J. THorsen, Business Manager 


COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40TH STREET 
New City 
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Mudge and his invention 
—‘‘the best of all escape- 
ments,” Britten calls t— 
the device which gives 
to the balance wheel the 
impulse that aud it in 
vibration « 


UEEN Charlotte of England, historians say, 

‘was fonder of watches and jewelry than the 

queen of France—and of snuff than the king 

of Prussia!’’ To this royal jewel-lover, Thomas 
Mudge presented the first Lever Escapement watch. 


This was in 1765, when George III, almost as 
deeply impressed with the value of Time as Alfred 
the Great before him, was dating all his letters with 
the hour and minute of writing. 


In Mudge’s master hands, watch movements took 
on more modern form, though the advantages of his 
Lever Escapement were long overlooked. Mudge 
himself used it in but two of his watches. Yet it was 
the direct ancestor of the double-roller escapement 
found in those matchless timepieces of our day— 


The Corsican « » $22 
in hyo and white gold 
pe » Three-quarters 
actual size—an unre- 
touched photograph + « 
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At all Drug, Dry 
Goods and No- 
tion Stores—I5c; 
2-for-25c. Ask 
also for 

French Veils and 
Vel-Va-Dab, the 


Artistic French Coiffures 
which shows you how to dress 
your hair becomingly. The 
Coiffure ‘‘Horseshoe”’ shown 
here was originated for us by 
Cluzelle Brothers, New York’s 
most famous Hairdressers. 
It is described—with many 
others—in this little book 


which will find in every 
Heir Net envelope. 


The Finest, Strongest Hair 
Net You Can Buy 


—Guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction 


Hand-woven from long, unbroken strands 
of real hair of the finest quality. Twice- 
inspected; twice-sterilized. Absolutely in- 
visible.—This is the famous 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


A net unusually large, soft and pliable. Delicate 
and lustrous as your own hair—and yet so durable. 
Get one today and see how different it is from all 
others.. See how much lovelier your hair appears 
—how much thicker it looks. 


THE CO., Inc. 


222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“J told him I married Marie last spring. 
I’m crazy about her. We're expecting a 
child in January. Keep all the points in 
mind. It would be like Bodet to play a 
lone hand—do it all himself to get all the 
credit. I’m bankingon that. I’ve offered 
to turn Graw and Loman over to him— 
give him all the documents and turn state’s 
evidence. That’s strong bait for him. 

“Jt plays into my hands. You must 
keep out of sight and get on the boat with 
us. I'll have to go to Paris with him to 
wait for the boat and passports. Marie 
can come up to Paris while we’re waiting 
and keep you informed. 

“My luck will hold; I shall get away 
again,” said the man with conviction. 
Beneath his beard the muscles of his jaw 
stiffened; his eyes seemed to drive into the 
woman’s head; his voice dropped and with 
even greater conviction he added, ‘‘They’ll 
never get me in prison! I made up my 
mind to that long ago. Never!” Only his 
back was visible to the detective in the 
garden. He put his hand to the breast 
pocket of his coat and drew up a fine 
leather cigar-case so the woman could see 
it. “If it comes to the last ditch, I’ll es- 
cape this way... . . Dress Marie for the 
part, tell her what to do, and send her down 
tous. I’m going to call Bodet now.” He 
turned and beckoned to the waiting figure 
and walked away from the window. 

When they were near the door the 
woman touched his arm and spoke quickly, 
“Ton’t take him into the music-room. My 
photograph’s on the piano there.” 

“Good,” said Nixon, in commendation 
of the forethought, and went down-stairs 
to welcome his guest at the back door. 

Bodet, of course, had been in the house 
before—while the maid went to tell the 
master that a man had come to inquire 
about the motor—and already had:a gen- 
eral impression of the arrangements and 
appearance of the first floor; for, seeing no 
one, he had utilized the two minutes of 
the maid’s absence to take a swift look 
around. 

One of the details of the hall again 
attracted his attention—namely, a large 
engraving such as one can pick up at 
numberless shops in Paris; a portrait of 
Frederick the Great under the inevitable 
three-cornered hat. The engraving was 
ina gilt frame that seemed to overdress it. 

_“An admirer of Frederick?” the detec- 
tive asked, good-naturedly, as his eye again 
lighted on the portrait. 

For an instant Nixon’s eyes rested on the 
thin, eagle-beaked face under the three- 
cornered hat with a touch of reverence, and 
he replied gravely, ‘“‘He was the real super- 
tan.’ 

Finally Bodet heard a light footfall at 
the door and stood up as a young woman 
entered—fairly a girl, one would have 
said; a very pretty and charming girl, 
too, in a loose, dark dress. A tiny hand- 
kerchief was held tight in her left hand; 
there were traces of redness and mois- 
ture in her fine, dark eyes. In spite of 
feminine subterfuges of the toilet-table, it 
Was evident that she had been weeping. 
But she smiled graciously, holding out her 
hand to this ‘Mr. Smith,” an old business 
acquaintance of her husband’s from Chi- 
cago—very amiable and charming to Mr. 
Smith, although he had come to take her 
husband away so unexpectedly on a long 
Sea Journey. She spoke no English, but her 
French was as pretty as herself. 


Bodet and Nixon went up to Paris in 
Nixon’s shiny new motor, and Nixon 
proved himself a model captive—offering 
to submit himself and his baggage to a 
thorough searching if Bodet wished. But 
the detective waived that. The charming: 
young wife—so appealing in her prespec- 
tive motherhood—came up to see her 
husband once more while he was at the 
hotel, waiting for the passports and the 
steamer tickets. They were fortunate in 
getting passage on the Colossus, and had to 
wait only four days. 

At midnight, as the huge vessel glided 
out of Cherbourg harbor, its bow to the 
west, Bodet and Nixon stood together at 
the rail. Thereafter, until they reached 
New York, there could be no possible es- 
cape from that great steel hull unless one 
chose the desperate expedient of escaping 
into the Atlantic. Bodet did not fear 
that his captive would do that, so no fur- 
ther watching was necessary. 

Going down to his bedroom, he exam- 

ined the door carefully—a good, solid arti- 
cle. As usual on a boat, there was no way 
of fastening it from the outside. But there 
was a strong bolt inside. Evidently, once 
one was inside, with the bolt shot, it 
would be impossible for anybody to enter 
without attracting attention. Satisfied on 
that point, Bodet went to bed and enjoyed 
a good night’s sleep. 
_ At noon-the next day he was standing at 
the rail watching a deck hand haul up an 
odd-shaped canvas bucket by a long rope. 
A pleasant voice-at his shoulder asked: 

Turning his head, Bodet saw a slim, 
vigorous-looking young woman; _hand- 


some, although a critical person might* 


have said that her dark eyebrows were 
too thick and pointed out that her nose 
was slightly blunted at the end. But a 
critical person would have said that her 
close cloth hat and gray coat were smart. 
Bodet was positive he had never seen her 
before, and replied, *‘ Taking the tempera- 
ture of the sea-water.” 

That interested her. She wanted to 
know why they took the temperature of the 
water and why they used that odd bucket 
instead of just lowering a thermometer 
into the sea. She wanted to know many 
things—ranging discursively over the field 
of navigation. Merely to look at her, one 
would know that having her wants of this 
nature satisfied by any male person who 
happened to be near her was her inalien- 
able prerogative. Almost anybody would 
have said that she was obviously a hand- 
some, healthy, alert young woman who 
took a friendly sociability with one’s chance 
acquaintances as a matter of course. 

That evening as Bodet and Nixon were 
going in to dinner they passed the table at 
which this young woman sat—handsomer 
than before in a dinner gown. She smiled 
and nodded to Bodet. 

‘Found a friend?’”’ Nixon asked, smil- 


ng. 
Evidently Bodet had found a friend. 
Like many men who prefer reading or 
thinking to aimless conversation, he was 
little given to picking up chance acquain- 
tances. And Nixon was keeping very much 
to himself—although, as though it were a 
point of honor not to give his captor any 
uneasiness, he kept within Bodet’s sight 
or at his side much of the time. But this 
slender, handsome young woman, with 
the heavily marked dark eyebrows, quite 
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frankly. sought out the detective when she 
saw him on deck or elsewhere about the 
boat—frankly seeking or summoning any 
male person who interested or amused her 
being her inalienable prerogative. __ 

Nixon was quite aloof from this. It was 

;only on the morning of the third day out, 

Bodet and Nixon pacing the deck and 
meeting her face to face, that Nixon came 
into it. She stopped in their path, smil- 
ing, evidently ready for some conversation 
with her baggy acquairitance and his com- 
panion with the pointed beard. In that 
way Nixon came into it—but always, so 
to speak, as a sort of appendage, on the 
principle of the tail going with the hide. 

On the fifth night out the Colossus was 
livelier than common, for only thirty-six 
mortal hours separated it from the arid 
shores of the United States, where stewards 
openly conveying refreshments in such 
glasses and bottles would be but a mem- 
ory. It was a lovely night, also, with a 
full moon making a glittering track on the 
gently swelling sea over which the huge 
ship glided. Half an hour past midnight 
Bodet, Nixon, and Miss Meredith were 
seated at a small table on which a steward 
was placing a bottle and three slim- 
stemmed glasses. 

. Miss Meredith was in high spirits that 
evening, openly flirting with Bodet and 

laughing at him. She bantered him on his 

‘abstemiousness, taking a sip from his full 

‘glass and declaring it much too strong for 
him. . So she drew the glass over to her side 
of the table, pretending that he must order 
ginger ale for himself instead. They 
seemed a merry party, even Nixon joining 
in the fun. When she let Bodet have his 
glass again, he emptied it at a draught, 
and that amused her. 

A minute later she glanced at her watch 
and exclaimed, in a humorously-shocked 
tone, ‘Oh! Tenminutestoone! I prom- 
mised a dance, without fail.’”” She arose 
lithely, smiling, and with a nod slipped 
away. 

A minute after that Bodet dropped his 
cigar, drew a hand across his forehead and 
remarked, “‘Getting late for a workman. 
I'll take a turn round the deck and go to 
bed. See you in the morning.” 

Nixon smiled, nodded at him and sat 
sipping his wine. 

Twenty-five minutes later, Bodet en- 
tered his room and turned on the light. 
It was an inside room on D deck—he 
and Nixon taking whatever they could 
get in the boat. It contained a single bed, 
a wardrobe, a bureau, a lavatory. He 
slipped the stout bolt into place as usual; 
and with that bolt in place it would be im- 
possiblé for anybody to enter from the 
outside without making a noise that would 
attract attention or without having to work 
so long at the door that a passing steward, 
inspector, or passenger would be sure to 
see what was going on. 

The detective then undressed, yawning 
in the process, put on his pajamas, got into 
bed, drew the sheet partly over him, 
reached up, and turned off the light. Five 
minutes later his deep, regular breathing 
was audible. 

Thirty minutes later, if he had been 
awake, he would have heard a slight sound 
beneath him; and if there had been light he 
would have seen his small biack trunk, or 
exaggerated bag, move slowly out from 
beneath the bed. His brown handbag 
followed it. Then he would have seen a 
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slim, handsome young woman in a dark 
blue dinner gown roll cautiously out from 
under the bed. 

For a minute or two she lay perfectly 
still on the floor, listening intently. She 
heard only the sleeper’s deep breathing. 
Her hand moved up, found the edge of 
the bed. Noiselessly she got to her feet 
in the dark. Again she waited, and in the 
dark gently bit a corner of her lip. Her 
hand groped to the wall, found the switch, 
and turned on the light. 

Bodet lay beneath her, the sheet drawn 
up to his waist, a bare, muscular arm at his 
side, the other arm crossed on his stomach, 
his mouth open a little, breathing so deeply 
that he snored a bit, his face impassive in 
sleep. She looked intently down at him, 
turned out the light, and found her cautious 
way to the door. 

There, her supple fingers on the bolt, she 
paused a moment, leaning against the door 
frame, her lips parted, her bosom flutter- 
ing with quick inhalations. She bit the 
corner of her lip again, slipped the bolt, 
opened the door, thrust out her head. The 
cross corridor was empty. She slid out 
quickly, noiselessly, shutting the door be- 
hind her. At the intersection of the longi- 
tudinal corridor she peered out again. No- 
body in sight down there. She sped along 
the corridor to an inside forward stairway 
and raced up that, then glided down a cor- 
ridor on the C deck, and around the corner 
to where a stateroom door stood half open, 
a light showing within. 

She pushed the door further open and 
looked in. Nixon, sitting on the edge of 
the bed, saw that beneath and beyond the 


_touch of rouge on her cheeks she. was 


pale, and breathing quickly; her eyes were 
too bright. 

“All right,” she said, in a gasp, under her 
breath. 

Having noted the signs of disorder in her 
face and breathing, he said sharply, but 
low, “‘Go to bed.” 

She nodded, but in spite of his rebuke 
whispered, ‘‘For God’s sake, be quick!” 
And it seemed that the entreaty was less 
out of consideration for him than because 
of some grotesquely merciful intention 
toward the man on the deck below. 

Meanwhile Nixon, in a dinner coat, his 
left hand thrust into the pocket of it, was 
gliding down the long corridor on D deck, 
turning the corner to Bodet’s room, with 
a backward glance over his shoulder, slip- 
ping into the room. He shut the door and 
shot the bolt before turning on the light. 
Fortunately, ventilation was through the 
door and from the ceiling. There was no 
window to show light outside. 

Bodet lay as before, immobile, a bare, 
muscular arm beside him, the other arm 
crossed on his stomach. Nixon stepped 
to the bedside, peering down at the sleep- 
locked face. His left hand came out of 
the pocket of his dinner coat and trans- 
ferred to the right hand a slim hypodermic 
syringe. 

He stooped. The strong thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand touched the 
flesh of Bodet’s bare arm—touched it 
softly, almost caressingly, lightly as a 
mother might touch a sleeping babe. He 
thought there was no need for this cau- 
tion; ‘yet he would be cautious to the 
utmost. Thumb and forefinger tightened 
on the warm flesh, pinching up a small fold 
of it. The thumb of his right hand was 
against the plunger of the hypodermic 


syringe. That hand moved forward to 
make the injection. 


LEANING against the wall in the office of 
Inspector McCabe of the Chicago Police 
Department, his hands in his pockets, Bodet 
was saying half absently: 

“Ned. Finley was more than a friend of 
mine. He sort of brought me up—gaye 
me the first boosts I ever got in this line, 
I learned more from him than from any- 
body else. I was mighty fond of his wife 
and children, too. But, of course, yoy 
knew Ned as well as I did.” 

The grizzled inspector nodded. 

“Ned had done very well, you know. He 
was fifty-two and always talking about 
retiring to his two farms up in Michigan, 
But I got him to go with me after Nixon, 
We got Nixon in El Paso. Then I had a fool 
notion in my head. I wanted to go over 
into Mexico—a fool story about some cop- 
per. I felt sneaking about it at the time— 
leaving Ned, for it’s no fun sitting up 
twenty-four hours to New Orleans in a hot, 
dusty: train; keeping watch of a crook. | 
knew it was a dog’s trick, after I’d dragged 
Ned down there. .. . 

“But just laughed and said, ‘Of 
prs: go ahead. I sha’n’t mind it at all; 

ahead.’ He insisted on it—and I was 
pup enough to let him, for I was all ex- 
cited about that fool copper story. So I 
left him and Nixon at the railroad station 
and slid over into Mexico myself. We'd 
searched Nixon right down to the buff; 
I’d have taken my oath he didn’t have 
a pin on him, or in his bag. 
“T went off into Mexico. Ned had 
«been dead ten days when I heard of it. 
Naturally I thought of poison. But some- 
body else had thought of that, too. I 
found they had held a post mortem and 
discovered no trace of poison. The body 
showed no mark that wouldn’t have been 
caused by such a fall from a moving train. 
Ned Finley would never have fallen asleep 
on the job. He would never have let 
Nixon catch him at a fatal disadvantage. 
It was incredible that he had just wan- 
dered out on the platform, opened the door, 
and fallen off. There was no explana- 

“Finally I did what I ought to have 
done before—went down to Texas and 
looked into that post mortem. I found it 
hadn’t been thoroughly done; they’d really 
examined only his stomach. I hada second 
post mortem then—a thorough one. They 
found enough strychnin sulfate to kill three 
men, and I knew beyond doubt that Nixon 
had killed him. 

“But how? There was nothing in his 
stomach. Strychnin sulfate in a drink 
is so bitter anyone would taste it. I con- 
cluded that Nixon had in some way slipped 
a knockout drop into his drink—enough 
to stupefy him for an hour—and then 
used a hypodermic needle, and finally 
pushed his body out of the car window. 
Cunning, you see; by no means so easy to 
find as poison given in drink.... 

“When I got my hand on Nixon again 
there was only one thing in my mind that 
counted. I’dleft Ned to handle him alone— 
selfishly—imposing on Ned’s good nature. 

. He’d killed Ned and got clean away with 
it. I proposed to find out exactly how he 
killed Ned Finley, soI could pin it to him 
in court, or else that he’d kill me, too. 

“When a trick has worked once a man Is 
att ¢o ‘ry it again. I hoped he would 
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try it again, and I gave him all the rope he 

for. Incidentally, I found he ad- 
mired Frederick the Great. Everybody 
knows that during the Seven Years’ War 
Frederick carried a vial of prussic acid in 
his pocket, meaning to swallow it if he was 
finally defeated. I thought that would be 
rather like Nixon, only he wouldn’t swal- 
low the acid if there was anybody he 
could give it to and get away. We'd 
searched him down to the buff, you know, 
and found nothing on him. If I ac- 
cused him of poisoning Ned he could bring 
that point up. I was going to find out 
how he did it. . . .” 

“J believe, on my soul, he stood a fair 
chance to win the match with me, too. It 
was devilishly ingenious—the story he 
told me and the bait he held out about 
getting Graw and Loman, and above all, 
the charming, girlish wife with her figure 
showing she was to be a mother... . 
Yes, sir, that was really a marvelous 
piece of work. I don’t know who she was, 
and it doesn’t matter; she played the réle 
letter-perfect. . . . He might have won the 
match with me. All he needed was to get 
me to swallow a glass of wine, or any other 
drink. The other woman deserved credit, 
too. He might have won the match... . 

“J was alone in Nixon’s house two or 
three minutes while the maid went into 
the garden to tell him a man was there to 
see about the motor for sale. Naturally 
I looked around as much as the time per- 
mitted. On the piano in the music-room 
I noticed a large, silver-framed photo- 
graph of a woman. I had only one good 
glance at it, but a good detective must 
be a good glancer. .. . 

“The young woman came up to me at 

the rail and asked what the man was doing 
with the bucket. In a minute I knew 
there was something about her heavy 
eyebrows and blunted nose. In two min- 
utes I knew it was her photograph I’d seen 
on Nixon’s piano. That opened the plot 
tome. Maybe it was just that point that 
saved me. A man who deals with Nixon 
and overlooks a solitary point is gone. I 
knew what to expect from her then, and 
gave them rope. 
_ “I didn’t believe Nixon would poison me 
in wine, except maybe as a last desperate 
resort. That would be too raw and clumsy 
forhim. Naturally, I didn’t feel any too 
happy when I swallowed their wine every 
night—especially that last night, for I 
knew she’d doped it then. It’s true I took 
an emetic as soon afterward as possible 
and raced round the deck till I was in a good 
sweat, before going to my room. Still I 
wasn’t any too happy when I went to bed 
that night. I was pretty sure she was 
under the bed, to slip the bolt and let him 
in. I knew well enough if the soporific 
took hold of me and I fell asleep I’d never 
wake up... .” 

His unhandsome face grew more grave 
and he added simply: “All the same, I 
was willing to play it out with him. He 
Was going to answer to me for killing Ned 

inley, or he was going to get me, too. So 

y there trying to determine whether I 
Was getting drowsy until she slid out; and 
then he came in with the hypodermic in 
his hand, and I knew I had him. I’d kept 
My right arm across my stomach. When 
he was bent over I gave him a jolt that 
knocked the wind out of him, and the rest 
Was easy. I smelled of his hypodermic 
syringe and then understood why Ned and 


A Modern Way 
to Financial Security 


HE modern trust com- 

pany affords a way by 
which money and property 
can be set aside and safe- 
guarded, and yet be used for 
the benefit of a family or 
others, assuring them finan- 
cial security. This method 
is known as a voluntary or 
living trust. 


Men in business who wish 
to see their families in a 
secure financial position; 
women with property who 
seek to be protected against 
their own inexperience in 
affairs; men who desire to 
assure their own financial 
well-being in adversity or old 
age; sons and daughters who 
plan to provide for their 
parents; those who wish to 
endow institutions and char- 
ities: people in all walks of 
life, with these and many 
similar problems, are turning 
to the voluntary or living 
trust as the solution. 


Under such atrust, money, 
securities, or other property 
is placed in the hands of the 
trust company, for the ben- 
eft of those named. The 
company will take care of 
investments and re-invest- 
ments, the management of 
property, payment of income 
and distribution of principal. 
The trust may be made 
revocable or irrevocable, as 
desired. The maker of the 
trust can retain general con- 
trol of investments, or leave 
that entirely to the company. 
In fact, a voluntary trust 
may be made to meet varied 
needs and wishes. 


A booklet entitled “ Safe- 
guarding Your Family’s 
Future” will give you more 
information, It may be had 
for the asking at trust com- 
panies throughout the coun- 
try, or by writing to the 
address below. 


Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN BANKERS AsSOCIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New York 
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I hadn’t found it when we searched him. 
It smelled of tobacco. He'd carried it ina 
cigar. There were some morphin powders 
in another cigar. I’ve got his cigars; I’ve 
got his syringe; I’ve got my story; I’ve got 
the evidence of the second post-mortem.” 

Inspector McCabe twisted a strand of 
his beard and considered judicially; then 
gave his opinion: 


illusions due to sudden wealth alone re- 
sponsible?”’ 

“T don’t know. That little man has a 
mind of his own, and even if I do figure 
on his payroll as confidential secretary he 
doesn’t tell me everything he knows.” 

“Still,” said Lanyard drily, “‘one cannot 
think you can complain that he has hesi- 
tated to repose trust in you.” 

To this Phinuit made no reply other 
than a non-committal grunt; and pres- 
ently Lanyard added: 

“Tt is hardly possible—eh?—that the 
officers and crew know nothing of what is 
intended with all the champagne you have 
recently taken aboard.” 

“‘What are you getting at?” 

“One is wondering what these ‘wise 
birds, as tough as they make them,’ would 
do if they thought you were—as you say— 
getting away with something at their 
expense as well as the owner’s.”’ 

“What have you secn or heaard——?”’ 

“Positively nothing. This is merely 
idle speculation.” 

“Well!” Phinuit sighed sibilantly and 
relaxed. ‘“‘Let’s hope they don’t find out.” 

By dawn of the fourth day the gale 
had spent its greatest strength; what 
was left subsided steadily, until, as the 
seafaring phrase runs, the wind went dowr 
with the sun. Calm ensued. 

At luncheon Liane Delorme appeared in 
a summery toilet that would have made 
itself noticed on the beach at Deauville. 


Voluntary or enforced, Liane’s period of ~ 


retreat had done her good. She was as gay 
as any schoolgirl—though any schoolgirl 
guilty, or even capable, of a scintilla of 
the amusing impropriety of her badinage 
would have merited and won instant ex- 
pulsion. 

She inaugurated without any delay a 
campaign of conquest extremely diverting 
to observe. To Lanyard it seemed that 
her methods were crude and obvious 
enough; but it did something toward miti- 
gating the long-drawn boredom of the 
cruise to watch them work out, as they 
seemed to invariably, with entire success; 
and then remark the insouciance with 
which, another raw scalp dangling from 
her belt, Liane would address herself to 
the next victim. 

Mr. Swain was the first to fall, mainly 
because he happened to be present at 
luncheon, it being Mr. Collison’s watch on 
the bridge. Under the warmth of violet 
eyes which sought him constantly, drawn 
by what one was left to infer was an irresis- 
tible attraction, his reserve melted rapidly, 
his remote blue stare grew infinitely less 
distant; and though he blushed furiously 
at some of the more audacious of Liane’s 
sallies, he was quick to take his cue when 
she expressed curiosity concerning the 
duties of the officer of the watch. And 


“T believe, Ben, that when you tell that 
story on the witness-stand—the scene in 
your room, his creeping in, and all that— 
you can convict him of the murder of Ned.” 

going to try,”’ said Bodet. Any- 
way, I feel that I can acquit myself before 
Ned’s widow and children—and before my- 
self. Finally Nixon couldn’t get clean away 
withit. Ifeel better. And if he should get 


Alias the Lone Wolf 


(Continued from page 92) 


coming up at about two bells for a turn 
round the deck and a few breaths of fresh 
air before dressing for dinner, Lanyard 
saw them on the bridge, their heads to- 
gether over the binnacle—to the open 
disgust of the man at the wheel. 

Liane hailed him and with vivacious 
gestures commanded his attendance. Ob- 
ligingly, Mr. Swain repeated his lecture, 
and Lanyard, learning for himself with 
considerable surprise what a highly com- 
plicated instrument of precision is the 
modern compass, and that the binnacle has 
essential functions entirely aside from sup- 
porting the compass and housing it from 
the weather, could hardly blame his sister 
for being so confused. 

Indeed, he grew so interested in Swain’s 
exposition of deviation and variation and 
magnetic attraction and the various de- 
vices employed to counteract these influ- 
ences, the Flinders bars, the soft iron 
spheres, and the system of adjustable mag- 
nets located in the pedestal of the binnacle, 
that he had to be reminded by a mild 
exhibition of sisterly temper that Liane 
hadn’t summoned him to the bridge for his 
private edification. 

““So then!” he said after due show of 
contrition—‘‘it is like this: the magnetic 
needle is susceptible to many attractions 
aside from that of the pole; it is influenced 
by juxtaposition to other pieces or masses 
of magnetized metal. The iron ship itself, 
for example, is one great magnet. Then 
there are dissociated masses of iron within 
the ship, each possessing an individual 
power of magnetism sufficient to drag the 
needle far from its normal fidelity to the 
pole. So the scientific mariner, when he 
installs a compass on board his ship, 
measures these several forces, their influ- 
ence upon the needle, and installs others 
to correct them—on the principle of like 
cures like.” 

“Do you know, monsieur, it happens 
often to me to wonder how I should have 
so clever a brother?” obser ed Liane. 

On the seventh day the course pricked 
on the chart placed the Sybarite’s position 
as approximately in mid-Atlantic at noon. 
Contemplating a prospect of seven days 
more of such emptiness, Lanyard’s very 
soul yawned. 

Nothing could induce Captain Monk to 
hasten the passage. Mr. Mussey asserted 
that his engines could at a pinch deliver 
twenty knots an hour; yet day in and day 
out the Sybarite poked along at little better 
than half that speed. It was no secret that 
Liane Delorme’s panic flight from Popinot 
had hurried the yacht out of Cherbourg 
harhor four days earlier than her proposed 
sailing date, whereas the Sybarite had a 
rendezvous to keep with her owner at a 
certain hour of a certain night, an appojnt- 
ment carefully calculated with considera- 
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off the murder charge, we've got enough else 
to keep him accounted for for the next 
twenty years. I feel better. Ned’s dead: 
but he fell before the deadliest weapon in 
the world.” 

‘‘A hypodermic syringe?” the inspector 
inquired with surprise. 

“No,” said Bodet, “‘a rascal’s Cunning 
brain.” 


tion for the phase of the moon and the 
height of the tide, therefore not readily to 
be altered. i 

After dinner on that seventh day, a 
meal much too long drawn out for Lan- 
yard’s liking, and marked to boot by the 
consumption of much too much cham- 
pagne, he left the main saloon the arena 
of an impromptu poker party, repaired to 
the quarterdeck, and finding a wicker 
lounge chair by the taffrail subsided into 
it with a sigh of gratitude for this fra- 
grant solitude of night, so soothing and 
serene. 

The Sybarite, making easy way through 
a slight sea, with what wind there was— 
not much—on the port bow, rolled but 
slightly, and her deliberate and graceful 
fore-and-aft motion, as she swung between 
crest and crest of the endless head-on 
swells, caused the stars to stream above 
her mast-heads, a boundless river of broken 
light. From the saloon companionway 
drifted intermittently a confusion of voices, 
Liane’s light laughter, muted clatter of 
chips, now and then the sound of a pop- 
ping cork. Forward the ship’s bell sounded 
two double strokes, then a single, followed 
by a wail in minor key: ‘Five bells and 
all’s well!” ... 

The pressure of a hand upon his own 
roused him to discover that Liane Delorme 
had seated herself beside him, in a chair 
that looked the other way, so that her face 
was not far from his, and he could scarcely 
be unaware of its hinted beauty, now wan 
and glimmering in starlight, enigmatic with 
soft, close shadows. 

“T must have been dreaming,” he said, 
apologetic. ‘‘You startled me.” 

“One could see that, my friend.” 

The woman spoke in quiet accents and 
let her hand linger upon his with its insis- 
tent reminder of the warm, living presence 
whose rich coloring was disguised by the 
gloom that encompassed both. 

Four strokes in duplicate on the ship's 
bell, then the call: “Eight bells and a-a-all’s 
well!” 

a muttered: ‘‘No idea it was s0 

A slender white shape, Mr. Collison 
emerged from his quarters in the deck 
house beneath the bridge and ran up the 
ladder to relieve Mr. Swain. At the same 
time a seaman came from forward a 
ascended by the other ladder. Later Mr. 
Swain and the man whose trick at the 
wheel was ended left the bridge, the latter 
to go forward to his rest, Mr. Swain to 
turn into his room in the deck-house. 

“It is that one grows bored, eh, cha 
ami?”’ 

“Perhaps, Liane.” 

“Or perhaps that one’s thoughts are 
constantly with one’s heart, elsewh 

think so?” 
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“At Chateau de Montalais?” 
’ “Jt amuses you, then, to shoot arrows 
into the air?” 

“Qne has seen what one has seen, these 
last few days. I think you are what Phi- 
nuit would call ‘a fast worker,’ Liane.” 

“What stupidity! If I seek to make 
myself liked, it is with.a purpose.” 

“Qne hardly questions that.” 

“You judge harshly . . . Michael.” 

Lanyard spent a look of astonishment on 
the darkness. He could not remember 
that Liane had ever before called him by 
that name. 

“Do I? Sorry... His tone was 
listless. ‘‘But does it matter?” 

“You know that to me nothing else 
matters!” 

“Why, if you really want to know what 
I think, Liane: it seems to me that all men 
in your sight are much the same, good for 
one thing only, to be used to meet your 
ends. And who am I that you should 
hold me in higher esteem than any other 
man?” Captain Monk, strolling about 
the deck, paused suspicious'y near. 

“You should know I do,” the woman 
breathed so low he barely caught the 
words, and uttered an involuntary *‘ Par- 
don?” before he knew he had understood. 
So that she iterated in a clearer tone of 
protest: ‘You should know I do—that I 
do esteem you as something more than 
other men. Think what I owe to you, 
Michael; and then consider this, that of all 
men whom I have known you alone have 
never asked for love.” 

He gave a quiet laugh. ‘‘There is too 
much humility in my heart.” 

“No,” she said in a dull voice—‘‘but 
you despise me. Do not deny it!” She 
shifted impatiently in her chair. “I know 
what I know. I am no fool, whatever you 
think of me. . . . No,” she went on with 
emotion under restraint: ‘‘I am a creature 
of fatality, me—I cannot hope to escape 
my fate! It is the fate of all women that 
each shall some time love some man to 
desperation, and be despised. It is my 
fate to have learned too late to love you, 
Michael—— ” 

“Ah, Liane, Liane!” 

“But you hold me in too much contempt 
to be willing to recognize the truth!” 

“On the contrary, I admire you ex- 
tremely; you are an incomparable actress.” 

“You see!” She offered a despairing 
gesture to the stars. ‘“‘It is not true what 
Isay? I lay bare my heart to him, and he 
tells me that I act!” 

“But my dear girl! surely you do not 
expect me to think otherwise?” 

“I was a fool to expect anything from 

you,” she returned bitterly—you know 
too much about me. I cannot find it in 
my heart to blame you, since I am what I 
am, what the life you saved me to so long 
ago has made me. Why should you believe 
nme? Why should you credit the sincerity 
of this confession, which costs me so much 
humiliation? That would be too good for 
me, too much to ask of Jife——” 
_ [think you cannot fairly complain of 
life, Liane. What have you asked of it 
that you have failed to get? Success, 
Money, power, adulation——”’ 

“Never love.” 

“The world would find it difficult to 

lieve that.” 

x Ah, love of a sort, yes: the love that is 

€ desire to possess and that possession 
Satisfies.”’ 
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Silky Texture and 
Satiny Gloss 


—Olive Oil is the secret 


Hair with a glorious gloss, soft and silky in texture—how much more alluring 
than when dry and flyaway. And how easy to attain if you only learn the 
secret. For such attractive becoming-hair isn’t a gift of Nature but a charm 
every woman can attain. Palmolive Shampoo will give your hair the gloss 
and silky sheen which transforms dull, lifeless hair into a “crowning glory.” 


The olive.oil shampoo 


Palmolive Shampoo is the blending of olive, palm and coconut oils in 
scientific combination which produces a real beautifier as well as the most 
thorough cleanser. 


The olive oil penetrates the roots of the hair and combines with the 
cleansing qualities of Palmolive in dislodging the clogging scales of dead 
skin and dandruff from the scalp pores and hair cells. 


By lubricating and softening it allows normal vigorous 
blood circulation, which stimulates the growth of the 
hair and gives the beautiful natural gloss of health and 
good grooming. 


The right way to shampoo 


Comb your hair over your face, this thick lather and tien begin 
freeing it from tangles. Wet thor- rinsing. This is easy, as water dis- 
oughly in warm water. The wetter solves Palmolive Shampoo easily, 
your hair, the more profuse the without any danger of leaving soap 
lather. traces. This process must be twice 

Dip your finger into the sham- epeated—the trial bottle contains 
poo (previously poured into a cup ¢nough for two thorough lathers 


or glass) and massage it into the P : 

scalp. You will find a profuse, fra- Send for trial size bottle 
grant lather follows your fingers. Contains ample quantity for one 
This lather penetrates roots and luxurious shampoo 

hair cells, dislodging dead skin and Sent absolutely free, accompanied 
dandruff and dissolving dirt andoil by booklet No. 229 which explains 
accumulations. scientific home treatment of the 


Wash the length of the hair in _ hair and scalp. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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2 by Daylight 
ASCINATING pictures in end- 
Jess panorama await you at 
every mile of this wonder trip. 
There’s a new thrill as each turn of 
the majestic Hudson reveals inspiring 


| views of lofty mountains or delightful 
| vistas of shore. A trip rendered dou- 
| 


<> 4 


bly enjoyable by the comforts of the 


LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“Washin: “Hendrick Hudson” 
rt Fulton” “Albany” 
and “DeWitt Clinton” (Newest Flyer) 
Daily Service between New York and Al- 
bany. Also ideal One-Day Outings. n 
to October 23 inclusive. All ‘ough rail 


tickets between New York and Albany 
accepted. Send 4 cents for literature 
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Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier 
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fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send forit TODAY. 
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May Allison 


tell secrets of love and 
laughter, of mischief and 
of dreams. With long 
shadowy lashes, now re- 
vealing, now concealing 
their depths, your eyes 
can be expressive too. 
Cultivate the lashes with 
1 ASHLUX. It darkens 
them and makes them 
grow long and lustrous. 
brown, Dark, or Color- 
less, 50c. At Drug and 
Lepartment stores or by 
mail. 


H ROSS COMPANY - 
' 74 Grand St., New York 


‘ means lweuriant lashes 


‘Have you asked for any other sort?” 


“T ask it now. I know what the love is 
that longs to give, to give and give again, 
asking no return but kindness, under- 
It is 


standing, even toleration merely. 
such love as this I bear you, Michael. 
But you do not believe. . . .” 

Divided between annoyance and dis- 
taste, he was silent. 
she threw herself half across the joined 
arms of their chairs, catching his shoulders 
with her hands, so that her lightly clad 
body rested on his bosom, and its scented 
warmth assailed his senses with the seduc- 
tion whose power she knew so well. 

“Ah, Michael, my Michael!” she cried. 
“Tf you but knew, if only you could be- 
lieve! It is so real to me, so true, so over- 
whelming, the greatest thing of all! How 
can it be otherwise to you? . . . No: do 
not think I complain, do not think I blame 
you or have room in my heart for any 
resentment. But, oh. my dear! were I only 
able to make you understand, think what 
life could be to us, to you and me. What 
could it withhold that we desired? You 
with your wit, your strength, your skill, 
your poise—I with my great love to in- 
spire and sustain you—what a pair we 
should make! “hat happiness would be 
ours! Think, Michael, think!” 

“T have thought, Liane.” he returned in 
accents as kind as the hands that held her. 
“T have thought well . . .” 

“Yes?” She lifted her face so near that 
their breaths mingled, and he was con- 
scious of the allure of tremulous and parted 
lips. “You have thought and... Tell 


| me your thought, my Michael!” 
‘Why, I think two things,” said Lan- - 


yard: ‘‘First, that you deserve to be 
soundly kissed.” He kissed her, but with 
discretion, and firmly put her from him. 
“Then’’—his tone took cn a note of ear- 
nestness—‘‘ that if what you have said is 
true, it is a pity, and I am sorry, Liane, 
very sorry. And, if it is not true, that the 
comedy was well played. Shall we let it 
rest at that, my dear?” 

Half lifting her, he helped her back into 
her chair, and as she turned her face away, 
struggling for mastery of her emotion, 
true or feigned, he sat back, found his 
cigarette case, and clipping a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, cast about for a match. 

He had none in his pockets, but knew 
that there was a stand on one of the wicker 
tables near by. Rising, he found it, and as 


And all at once 


he struck the light heard a sudden, sof’ 


swish of draperies as the woman rose, 

Moving toward the saloon companion. 
way, she passed him swiftly, without a 
word, her head bent, a hand pressing g 
handkerchief to her lips. _ Forgetful, he 
followed her swaying figure with puzzled 
gaze till admonished by the flame that 
crept toward his finger-tips. Then drop- 
ping the match he struck another and put 
it to his cigarette. At the second puff he 
heard a choking gasp, and looked up again, 

The woman stood alone, en silhouette 
against the glow of the companionway, her 
arms thrust out as if to ward off some 
threatened danger. A second cry broke 
from her lips, loud with terror, she tottered 
and fell as, dropping his cigarette, Lan- 
yard ran to her. 

His vision dazzled by the flame of the 
match, he sought in vain for any cause 
for her apparent fright. For all he could 
see, the deck was as empty as he had 
presumed it to be all through their con- 
versation. 

He found her in a faint unmistakably 
unaffected. Footfalls sounded on the 
deck as he knelt, making superficial exam- 
ination. Collison had heard her cries and 
witnessed her fall from the bridge and was 
coming to investigate. 

“What in blazes——!” 

Lanyard replied with a gesture of be- 
wilderment: “‘She was just going below, 
I’d stopped to light a cigarette, saw 
nothing to account for this. Wait: I'll 
fetch water.” 

He darted down the companionway, 
filled a glass from a silver thermos carafe, 
and hurried back. As he arrived at the 
top of the steps, Collison announced: “It’s 
all right. She’s coming to.” 

Supported in the arms of the second 
mate, Liane was beginning to breathe 
deeply and looking round with dazed eyes. 
Lanyard dropped on a knee and set the 
glass to her lips. She gulped twice, me- 
chanically, her gaze fixed to his.face. Then 
suddenly memory cleared, and she uttered 
a bubbling gasp of returning dread. 

“Popinot!” she cried, as Lanyard hastily 
took the glass away. “‘Popinot—he was 
there—I saw him—standing there!” 

A trembling arm indicated the star- 
board deck just forward of the companion 
housing. But, of course, when Lanyard 
looked, there was no one there... if 
there had ever been... . 


The next instalment of Alias the Lone Wolf—the best mystery story of the 
year—brings the fateful voyage of Sybarite to an amazing adventure. Do not 
fail to read it—in August Cosmopolitan. 


The Country Beyond 


(Continued from page 34) 


remained the touch of that hand. It had 
given her a new courage, and a new thrill, 
just as Peter’s vanquishment of unknown 
monsters that day had done the same for 
him. Peter was no longer afraid, and the 
girl was no longer afraid, and together they 
went along the slope of the ridge, until 
they came to a dried-up coulee which was 
choked with a wild upheaval of rock. Here 
Peter suddenly stopped, with his nose to 
the ground, and then his legs stiffened, and 
for the first time the girl heard the babyish 
growl in his throat. For a moment she 


stood very still, and listened, and faintly 


there came to her a sound as if some one 
was scraping rock against rock. The 
drew in a quick breath; she stood straighter, 
and Peter—looking up—saw her eyé 
flashing and her lips apart. And then 
she bent down and picked up a jagged 
stick. 

“We'll go up, Peter,” she whispered. 
“Tt’s one of his hiding places!” 

There was a wonderful thrill in the 
knowledge that she was no longer afrai 
and the same thrill was in Peter’s swiftly 
beating little heart as he followed her. 


They went very quietly, the girl on tiptoe, 
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and Peter making no sound with his soft 
foot-pads, so that Jed Hawkins was still on 
his knees, With his back toward them, when 
they came out into a square of pebbles and 
sand between two giant masses of rock. 
Yesterday, or the day before, both Peter 
and Nada would have slunk back, for Jed 
was at his devil’s work, and only evil could 
come to the one who discovered him at it. 
He had scooped out a pile of sand from 
under the edge of the biggest rock, and 
was filling half a dozen grimy leather 
flasks from a jug which he had pulled from 
the hole. And then he paused to drink. 
They could hear the liquor gurgling down 
his throat. 

Nada tapped the end of her stick against 
the rock, and like a shot the man whirled 
about to face them. His face turned livid 
when he saw who it was, and he drew him- 
self up until he stood on his feet, his two 
big fists clenched, his yellow teeth snarling 
at her. 

“You damned—spy!” he cried chok- 
ingly. “If you wasa man—I’d kill you!” 

The girl did not shrink. . Her face did 
not whiten. Two bright spots flamed in 
her cheeks, and Hawkins saw the triumph 
shining in her eyes. And there was a new 
thing in the odd twist of her red lips, as she 
said tauntingly, 

“If I was a man, Jed Hawkins—you’d 
run!” 

He took a step toward her. 

“You’d run,” she repeated, meeting 
him squarely, and taking a tighter grip 
of her stick. ‘‘I ain’t ever seen you hit 
anything but a woman, and a girl, or some 
poor animal that didn’t dare bite back. 
You’re a coward, Jed Hawkins, a low- 
down, sneakin,’ whiskey-sellin’ coward— 
and you oughta die!” 

Even Peter sensed the cataclysmic 
change that had come in this moment be- 
tween the two big rocks. It held some- 
thing in the air, like the impending crash 
of dynamite, or the falling down of the 
world. He forgot himself, and looked up 
at his mistress, a wonderful, slim little 
thing standing there at last unafraid be- 
fore the future—and in his dog heart and 
soul a part of the truth came to him, and 
he planted his big feet squarely in front of 
Jed Hawkins, and snarled at him as he had 
never snarled before in his life. 

And the bootlegger, for a moment, was 
stunned. For a while back he had hum- 
ored the girl a little, to hold her in peace 
and without suspicion until Mooney was 
able to turn over her body-money. After 
that—after he had delivered her to the 
other’s shack—it would all be up to 
Mooney, he figured. And this was what 
had come of his peace-loving efforts! She 
was taking adve:.tage of him, defying him, 


tought up for ten years! Her beauty 
a she stood there did not hold him back. 
twas punishment she needed, a beating, 
a hair-pulling, until there was no breath 
left in her impudent body. He sprang 
forward, and Peter let out a wild yip as he 
saw Nada raise her stick. But she was a 
moment too slow. The man’s hand 
caught it, and his right hand shot forward 
and buried itself in the thick, soft mass of 
her hair. 
, It was then that something broke loose 
in Peter. For this day, this hour, this 
minute the gods of destiny had given him 
birth. All things in the world were blotted 
out for him except one—the six inches of 


spying upon him—the brat he had fed and. 


They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a _ better 
way to clean teeth. Modern authorities 


approve it. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise it. Millions of people already 
employ it. 


A ten-day test is offered to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see the delightful 
effects. Learn what this new way. means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush, used in 
old ways, does not end it. So nearly 
everyone has suffered from some film 
attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods have 
been found to fight film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. Now they are 
being very widely adopted, largely by 
dental advice. 


Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. They can thus 
be twice daily applied. And to millions 
they are bringing a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two. 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
three ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

These things should be daily done for 
better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
uging. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other good 
effects. 

Judge then by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in this way. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 767, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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naked shank between the bootlegger’s 
trouser-leg and his shoe. He dove in. His 
white teeth, sharp as stiletto-points, sank 
into it. And a wild and terrible yell came 
from Jed Hawkins as he loosed the girl’s 
hair. Peter heard the yell, and his teeth 
sank deeper in the flesh of the first thing 
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TRADE MARK 


DUST CAPS 
Guard Your Tire Valves | 


from accidental damage and keep all foreign 
{matter from the Tire Valve threads’ and 
| Fittings. 

| Kwik-on-an-off Dust Caps are not only 
effective and convenient but add to the || 
appearance of your car. H 
Slip them over Valve Stem and then turn | 
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PRICES 


Well made and efiec- 
tive; modelied on latest 
type of Revolver; ap- 
pearance alone is enough 
to scare a burglar. When 
loaded it may le as elective as a real revolver 
without danger to life. It takes standard .22 Cal. 
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Protection Against Burgiars, Tramps and Dogs. 
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your socks will not only-stay up but will look 
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you see some fellow reach down for a dangling 
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Georce Frost Company, Boston, Makers of 
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he had ever hated. It was the girl, more 
than Peter, who realized the horror of what 
followed. The man bent down and his 
powerful fingers closed round Peter’s 
scrawny neck, and Peter felt his wind sud- 
denly shut off, and his mouth opened. 


Then Jed Hawkins drew back the arm that 


held him, as he would have drawn it back 
to fling a stone. 

With a scream the girl tore at him as 
his arm straightened out, and Peter went 
hurtling through the air. Her stick struck 
him fiercely across the face, and in that 
same moment there was a sickening, 
crushing thud as Peter’s loosely jointed 
little body struck against the face of the 
great rock. When Nada turned Peter was 
groveling in the sand, his hips and back 
broken down, but his bright eyes were on 
her, and without a whimper or a whine he 
was struggling to drag himself toward her. 
Only Jolly Roger could tell the story of 
how Peter’s mother had died for a woman, 
and in this moment it must have been that 
her spirit entered into Peter’s soul, for the 
pain of his terrible hurt was forgotten in 
his desire to drag himself back to the feet 
of the girl, and die facing her enemy—the 
man. He did not know that he was drag- 
ging his broken body only an inch at a 
time through the sand. But the girl saw 
the terrible truth, and with a cry of agony 
which all of Hawkins’ torture could not 
have wrung from her she ran to him, and 
fell upon her knees, and gathered him 
tenderly in her arms. Then, ina flash, she 
was on her feet, facing Jed Hawkins like a 
little demon. 

“For that—I’ll kill you!” she panted. 
“JT will. I'll kill you!” 

The blow of her stick had half blinded 
the bootlegger’s one eye, but he was com- 
ing toward her. Swift as a bird Nada 
turned and ran, and as the man’s foot- 
steps crunched in the gravel and rock 
behind her a wild fear possessed her—fear 
for Peter, and not for herself. Very soon 
Hawkins was left behind, cursing at the 
futility of the pursuit, and at the fate 
that had robbed him of an eye. 

Down the coulee and out into the green 
meadow-land of the plain ran Nada, her 
hair streaming brightly in the sun, her 
arms clutching Peter to her breast. Peter 
was whimpering now, crying softly and 
piteously, just as once upon a time she had 
heard a baby cry—a little baby that was 
dying. And her soul cried out in agony, 
for she knew that Peter, too, was dying. 
And as she stumbled onward—on toward 
the black forest, she put her face down to 
Peter and sobbed over and over again his 
name. 

‘“‘Peter—Peter—Peter——’ 

And Peter, joyous and grateful for her 
love and the sound of her voice even in 
these moments, thrust out his tongue and 
caressed her cheek, and the girl’s breath 
came in a great sob as she staggered on 

“It’s all right now, Peter,” she crooned. 
“Tt’s all right, baby. He won’t' hurt you 
any more, an’ we’re goin’ across the creek 
to Mister Roger’s cabin, an’ you'll be 
happy there. You'll be happy——’”” 

Her voice choked full, and her mother- 
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heart seemed to break inside her, just as 
life had gone out of that other mother’s 
heart when the baby died. 

She looked down, and saw that Peter's 
eyes were closed; and not until then did 
the miracle of understanding come upon 
her fully that there was no difference at 
all between the dying baby’s face and 
dying Peter’s, except that one had been 
white and soft, and Peter’s was different— 
and covered with hair. 

“‘God’ll take care o’ you, Peter,” she 
whispered. “‘He will—God, ’n’ me, and 
Mister Roger ie 

She knew there was untruth in what she 
was saying, for no one, not even God 
would ever take care of Peter again—in 
life. His still little face and the terrible 
grief in her own heart told her that. For 
Peter’s back was broken, and he was going 
—going even now—as she ran moaningly 
with him through the deep aisles of the 
forest. But before he died, before his 
heart stopped beating in her arms, she 
wanted to reach Jolly Roger’s friendly 
cabin, in the big swamp beyond the creek. 

So she ran for the fording place on 
Sucker Creek, which was a good half mile 
above the shack in which the stranger was 
living. She was staggering, and short of 
wind, when she came to the ford, and 
when she saw the whirl and rush of water 
ahead of her she remembered what Jolly 
Roger had said about the flooding of the 
creek, and her eyes widened. Then she 
looked down at Peter, piteously limp and 
still in her arms, and she drew a quick 
breath and made up her mind. She knew 
that at this shallow place the water could 
not be more than up to her waist, even at 
the flood-tide. But it was running like a 
mill-race. 

She put her lips down to Peter’s fuzzy 
little face, and held them there for a mo- 
ment, and kissed him. 

“We'll make it, Peter,” she whispered. 
“We ain’t afraid, are we, baby? Well 
make it—sure—sure—we'll make it——” 

She set out bravely, and the current 
swished about her ankles, to her knees, 
to her hips. And then, suddenly, unseen 
hands under the water seemed to rouse 
themselves, and she felt them pulling and 
tugging at her as the water deepened to 
her waist. In another moment she was 
fighting, fighting to hold her feet, strug- 
gling to keep the forces from driving her 
downstream. And then came the supreme 
moment, close to the shore for which she 
was striving. She felt herself giving away, 
and she cried out brokenly for Peter not to 
be afraid. And then something drove 
pitilessly against her body, and she flung 
out one arm, holding Peter close with the 
other—and caught hold of « bit of stub 
that protruded like a handle from the 
black and slippery log the flood-water had 
brought down upon her. 

And then suddenly the bright glory of 
her head went down, and with her went 
Peter, still held to her breast under the 
sweeping rush of the flood. 

Even then it was thought of Peter that 
filled her brain. Somehow she was 
afraid. She was not terrified, as she 
often been of the flood-rush of waters that 
smashed down the creeks in springtime 
An inundating roar was over her, under 
her, and all about her; it beat in a hissing 
thunder against’ the drums of her eat, 
yet it did not frighten her as she had some 
times been frightened. Even in that black 
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chaos which was swiftly suffocating the 
life from her, unspoken words of cheer for 
Peter formed in her heart, and she strug- 
gled to hold him to her, while with her 
other hand she fought to raise herself by 
the stub of the log to which she clung. 
For she was not thinking of him as Peter, 
the dog, but as something greater—some- 
thing that had fought for her that day, 
and because of her had died. 

Suddenly she felt a force pulling her 
from above. It was the big log, turning 
again to that point of equilibrium which 
for a space her weight had destroyed. In 
the edge of a quieter pool, where the water 
swirled but did not rush, her brown head 
anpeared, and then her white face, and 
with a last mighty effort she thrust up 
Peter so that his dripping body was on the 
log. Sobbingly she filled her lungs with 
air. But the drench of water and her hair 
blinded her so that she could not see. And 
she found all at once that the strength had 
gone from her body. Vainly she tried to 
drag herself up beside Peter, and in the 
strug Je she raised herself a little, so that 
a low-hanging branch of a tree swept her 
like a mighty arm from the log. 

With a cry she reached out for Peter. 
But he was gone, the log was gone, and 
she felt a vicious pulling at her hair, as 
Jed Hawkins himself had often pulled it, 
and for a few moments the current 
pounded against her body and the tree- 
limb swayed back and forth as it held her 
there by her hair. 

If there was pain from that tugging, 
Nada did not feel it. She could see now, 
and thirty yards below her was a wide, 
quiet pool into which the log was drifting. 
Peter was gone. And then, suddenly, her 
heart seemed to stop its beating, and her 
eyes widened, and in that moment of 
astounding miracle she forgot that she 
was hanging by her hair in the ugly lip of 
the flood, with slippery hands beating and 
pulling at her from below. For she saw 
Peter—Peter in the edge of the pool— 
making his way toward the shore! For a 
space she could not believe. It must be 
his dead body drifting. It could not be 
Peter—swimming! And yet—his head 
was above the water—he was moving 
shoreward—he was struggling—— 

Frantically she tore at the detaining 
dutch above her. Something gave way. 
She felt the sharp sting of it, and then she 
plunged into the current, and swept down 
with it, and in the edge of the pool struck 
out with all her last strength until her 
feet touched bottom, and she could stand. 
She wiped the water from her eyes, sob- 
bing in her breathless fear—her mighty 
hope. Peter had reached the shore. He 
had dragged himself out, and had crumpled 
down in a broken heap—but he was facing 
her, his bright eyes wide open and questing 
forher. Slowly Nada went to him. Until 
now, when it was all over, she had not 
realized how helplessly weak she was. 
something was turning round and round 
in ker head, and she was so dizzy that the 
shore swam before her eyes, and it seemed 
quite right to her that Peter should be 
dlive—and not dead. She was still in a 
foot of water when she fell on her knees 
and dragged herself the rest of the way to 
him, and gathered him in her arms again, 
Ose up against her wet, choking breast. 

he stood up, and shook out her hair, 
and then picked up Peter—and winced 
when he gave a little moan. 
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Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
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a few minutes, and from that time on you will have a 
sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily even 
in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which are due to this con- 


dition. Their patented fire 


construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the 
open air without danger of igniting 


any vapors under the hood. 
more combustible spark so 


duced burns every particle of oil 


and gas, giving greater power and 
leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
method of ignition eliminates the 
necessity for reboring cylinders 
and installing new piston rings and 
instantly removes the difficulty 
caused by motors pumping oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
cycles, and gas engines. 
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Travel the Water Way 


e-like c 
tial D. & C. steamers. 
DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 


Lv. each city 11 p. m, 
Lv. Detroit 5:80 Arr. each city m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m. 


(Daylight trips during 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. July and August) 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. 


Ly. each city 8:30 a. m. 
vanm~-0hte' ex . each city 4:00 p. m. 
— $6. way, FARE— $3.60 
$11.60 round trip. $6.60 round 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up: parlor, $7.20 up. 
(War tax extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, eith F Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit ‘and 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND | 
NAVIGATION CO. 
A. A. Schantz 
President & General Manager 
J. T, McMillan, Vice President 
R. G. Stoddard, Gen. Pass. Agt. f 
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Look in 
These Books 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
do more than merely make 
products for you to buy. 


They want to show you, not 
only how their products will fill 
some particular need, but also 
how they can be best used. 


The preparation of instruc- 
tive, attractive booklets is a 
part of every advertiser’s service. 
They contain many helpful ideas. 
Four of them are listed below. 
We will have any one, or all, sent 
to you, if you write us 


AND LEARN How 


to increase the at- 
tractiveness of your 
home and reduce waste 
space in it; or in your 
factory, office, or garage. 
Write for Booklet Num- 
ber One. 


to doaway with hard 
steering in your auto- 
mobile, and to reduce 
the squeaks, rattles and 
excessive wear. Write for 
Booklet Number Two. 


to furnish your home 
with high grade, mod- 
ern furniture, in beau- 
tiful designs, at low prices. 
Send for Booklet Number 
Three. 


to make cooking sim- 
ple, and do away with 
“unlucky”? baking days, 
because of uncertain oven 
temperature. Write for 
Booklet Number Four. 


You can secure information 
from this bureau about any 
product, whether it is suggested 
here or whether it is advertised 
or not. Just write us asking for 
the facts you want. They will 
be sent you as soon as possible. 


Cosmopolitan 


Service Bureau 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


“He'll fix you, Peter,’ she comforted. 
**An’ it’ll be so nice over here—with him ”’ 

Her eyes were looking ahead, down 
through the glory of the sun-filled forest, 
and the song of birds and the beauty of 
the world filled ther soul, and a new and 
wonderful freedom seemed to thrill in the 
touch of the soft earth under her feet. 

“*Flowers,”’ she cried softly. ‘‘ Flowers, 
an’ birds, an’ the sun, Peter—”’ She 
paused a moment, as if listening to the 
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throb of light and life about her. Ang 
then, “I guess we'll go to Mister Jolly 
Roger now,” she said. 

She shook her hair again, so that it 
shone in a soft and rebellious glory about 
her, and the violet light grew a little darker 
in her eyes, and the color a bit deeper in 
her cheeks as she walked on into the forest 
over the faintly worn foot-trail that led to 
the old cabin where Jolly Roger was keep. 
ing himself away from the eyes of men, 


Never has James Oliver Curwood written anything better than these stories of his 


own north woods. 


The second of the series—and one of the very best of them 


all—will appear in August Cosmopolitan. 


Dynamite 


(Continued from page 80) 


unless I’d promise not to see him again, 
she’d take me away. But I won’t go. 
Not astep. I don’t care if he is poor——” 

“You have no idea what it’s like to be 


“Then I'll find out!” She broke 

away from him, her eyes hard with the 

hardness of youth. 

The door closed behind her, leaving 
him to the deepest worry he had ever 
known. 

He dined, that evening, in solitary 
state, and he was almost finished with 
breakfast the next morning when Dorothy 
appeared. He glanced at her furtively, 
after they had exchanged good-mornings, 
before he broke the silence. -Then: 

“I seem to be downright unpopular 
from all angles, Dorothy,” he said, trying 


to woo her with” whimsicdlity. -“But I - 


can see your mother’s side of it. I don’t 
wholly agree with her. All I ask is that 
he’s a man and able to take care of you. 
From the social end, I’d not kick if he 
dug ditches 4 

“T’ll tell him so,” she said aloofly. 
Then she relented, at the hurt in his eyes. 
“Oh, daddy, I do-love-you—but I love 
him, too. You'll remember that, won’t 
you?” 

He did remember it, all day, under the 
heaviest business pressure. He had some- 
thing big in the making, and he gave strin- 
gent orders that he must not be dis- 
turbed—but disturbed he was, though 
his telephone remained silent and there 
were no outside interruptions. And in- 
stead of going over to New York that 
night, as he should, he went home. 

“Good-evening, sir,” said Bingham, 
opening the front door. “Mrs. Baird is in 
her room, sir. She sent down word as you 
were to be asked to come up at once, if you 
please, sir.” 

The foreboding with which he went up 
the stairs was strengthened by the atmos- 
phere of his wife’s room. The curtains 
were drawn, and the air was heavy with the 
scent of headache cologne. 

“Light the lamp on the dressing-table,” 
moaned Mrs. Baird, and he did so. Then, 

“Great Scott, Harriet!” he exclaimed, 
“what’s happened?” 

“They’ve eloped,” wailed Mrs. Baird. 

“<Eloped!’” He so evidently consid- 


ered her out of her-head. that-her-anger 
flamed up at him. ; 
“Dorothy wouldn’t do a thing like—” 
“There’s a letter from her on the table. 
Read it,” she commanded. And added, 
with a new access of self-pity, “I tele- 
phoned and telephoned you and they said 


they couldn’t reach you. I’ve had to bear 
it all alone.” 
But he was reading Dorothy’s note, 


DEAR MOTHER: 

I have decided there is just one thing to do 
and I am going to do it. Please do not think 
I’m acting hastily or without thinking first, 
because [am not. But I know I am right, and 
I am going to prove it. When I think I can 
make you listen to reason, I will return and 
not before. Please do not worry, and give my 
dearest love to daddy and say that I hate to go 
away this way but that I can’t help it. 


He raised his eyes. 

“T don’t see that this proves—” he 
began. 

“You always were blind,” she assured 
him. “ You’ve spoiled her from the begin- 
ning, and it’s all your fault. I shall abso- 
lutely refuse to-receive-them. - She has 
made her bed, and she must lie in it——” 

“Tf she wants to return home—” he 
began firmly. 

go away; go away!”’ she wailed. “I 
can’t bear to have you in the room. You 
have no idea howI suffer. You’ve always 
taken her part. Go away! Mulligan! 
Mulligan! Oh, I wish-I were dead!” 

The days that followed, with Mrs. 
Baird keeping to her room—she had can- 
celed all social engagements on the plea of 
indisposition—and the house itself seeming 
heart-wringingly empty, left him curiously 
lax and prey of an unwonted indecision. 
He did not believe that Dorothy had 
eloped, and he tried to assure himself that 
Dorothy was level-headed in the main and 
that nothing very much could happen to 
her. Even so, unreasoning fears brought 
him again and again to the point of putting 
the mystery of her whereabouts in the 
hands of one of the discreet investigators 
he had hitherto employed in a business 
way. But some innate repugnance held 
him back. 

The day came, however, when he could 
wait no longer. He must know where 
Dorothy was and what she was doing. 
But even as he reached for his telephone, 
prepared to take the decisive step, the 
receiver buzzed in his ear. : 

“Is that you, Theodore?” It was his 
wife’s voice. ‘Come home at once.” All 


he could frame his lips to was: ‘‘Dorothy?” 


but in the name was a world of apprehen- 
sion. ‘‘No—it’s that man. He’s in -her 
room, and he won’t leave the house—— 
“Tn her room!’” He felt his ears must 
have tricked him. - 
“Are you going to come—or talk all 
day?” 
The great mahogany ‘desk before him 
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to gyrate. The buzzer beside it 
eis fingers for an instant. Then he 
yshed it, and his secretary came in, 
iisk, alert, expectant, only to stop short, 
alarmed at what he saw. ; ; 

“You're not well, sir?” he said, quickly. 

“No—yes— Call a taxi for me. Ina 
"The driver seemed the most astonish- 
ingly deliberate of his kind. Tremont 
street had never surely been so suffocated 
with traffic. The taxi simply crawled. 
But at last he was home. ; 

“Shall I wait, sir?” the driver called 
after him as he went up the steps. Theo- 
lore Baird did not hear him. His wife 
herself had opened the door. 

“He’s still here,” she told him. “The 
plumber ordered him to go, but he just 
laughed at him, and waved his union 
card-—”’ 

“The plumber’?” interrupted Doro- 
thy’s father, bewilderedly. 

“He managed to get into the house as 
his assistant. I’ve been having Dorothy’s 
bath done over——” 

“Let's go up-stairs,” he suggested, 
briefly. 

The room which had been done over in 
blue and gray for Dorothy as a surprise 
on her return from Gibraltar was swathed 
in covers and a sheet had been spread 
across the floor. The bathroom door, 
standing ajar, revealed tools strewn about, 
but neither the plumber nor his lithe, 
amused-looking young assistant was at 
work. The plumber, himself, did not 
look amused. He showed the effects of 
the storm he had passed through. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he began instantly. 
“T hope you'll understand that this is all 
news to me. He”—the plumber waved 
toward his assistant—‘“‘had a union card 
all regular and I needed a man and so I 
hired him.” 

The plumber’s assistant grinned as his 
eyes met those of Dorothy’s father. And 
thereupon one fear, at least, was lifted 
from Theodore Baird. Whatever else 
he might be, this clear-eyed youngster was 
no adventurer. 

“He’s right,” Pete corroborated. “In 
fact, he didn’t hire me as much as I hired 
myself to him. I saw his wagon out back, 
and a chap I met in the navy fixed me up 
with a union card—don’t say anything 
about that; it might make him trouble— 
and I made the boss here think I was the 
world’s champion lumper.”’ 

“I don’t quite understand yet what your 
plan was,” said Theodore Baird. 

“Thadn’t any,” confessed Pete. “I was 
desperate, that’s all. Dorothy wrote that 
I mustn’t try to see her or telephone her 
until I heard from her. That was two 
weeks ago—and, well, I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. I had a hunch I couldn’t get 
in the front door, so I slipped in by way 
of the back.” 

“You haven’t seen—or heard from Dor- 
othy for two weeks?” Fear gripped Theo- 

ore Baird anew. 

Plainly surprised at the question, Pete 
shook his head. 

“Then you have no idea where she is?” 
_ .Know where she is? Why she’s here, 
isn't she?” 

“No,” said Dorothy’s father. Then, 
Conscious that the plumber was listening, 
open-mouthed, he added abruptly, ““Come 

Own to the library with me, please.” 

I may as well tell you,” he said, as the 
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library door shut behind them, “that neither 
Dorothy’s mother nor I could bring our- 
selves instantly to approve of her engage- 
ment to a man of whom we knew nothing.” 

“T understand,” Pete broke in. “I 
intended to come to you at once, but 
Dorothy wrote that I’d better not.” 

“You have her note with you?” 

What a question! That he had it, Dor- 
othy’s father realized at once, from his 
expression, and also that he was loath to 
show it, even to him. 

“T have known Dorothy some years,” 
he reminded him soberly, ‘and I, you 
must remember, am worried——”’ 

The genuine affection he was to feel for 
this young man of Dorothy’s began with 
that instant. Pete, his eyes glowing with 
sympathy, produced the note with charac- 
teristic impetuosity. 

“T know how you feel, because that’s 
the way I feel,” he said. “But I don’t 
think it will help you much.” 

Nevertheless, Theodore Baird read it. 


Dear PETE: 

I think you had better not try to see father 
just now. There is no use trying to keep the 
truth from you; the family is much upset. I 
think father would be reasonable, but he can’t 
help being a little afraid of mother—— 


Dorothy’s father grimaced, but went on. 


—and they both seem to think I’m too young 
to know anything about life. I will admit that 
I have never been poor and do not know what 
it would be like, but I have a plan that I hope 
will convince father at least that I know my 
own mind. 

“Now what I want to say is that until my 
plan is worked out I don’t think you ought to 
see me or telephone me or anything. With 
everything as it is, I would have to see you on 
the sly. And I don’t want to feel sneaky. I 
think it will be only a week or two before 
everything will be all right. 


Beyond this divine bit of optimism, 
there was, as he saw, more, but having 
seen, he did not feel privileged to read on. 
He handed the note back. 

“Thank you. As you said, it doesn’t 
help much, but I have an idea——”’ 

The butler intervened 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” he an- 
nounced, with an air of dignity backed 
against the wall, “but the plumber says 
as how——” 

The plumber, however, was not content 
to let his message pass through another. 
He appeared on the threshold. 

“T don’t want to butt in,” he said dis- 

tantly, “but I just got a hurry call from 
the office. A dame over in West Concord 
Street has got a leak in her boiler. I'll 
need help, and if it ain’t asking too 
much——” 
Pete looked for a seccnd as if he might 
speak before waiting to count ten. But 
he paused and looked at Dorothy’s father 
instead. 

“Perhaps I’d better go,” he suggested. 
Lowering his voice, he added, “But I'll 
find her! Leave it to me. I stuck on her 
trail for twc years, and if it’s neces- 
sary ——”’ 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Baird, and 
if his voice was a little weary, it was not 
because he failed cf appreciation, but be- 


- | cause he felt that way. Indeed, after Pete 


had gone he turned to the window and 
stood there, sober-eyed, hands clasped 
behind his back. ‘‘The only thing we can 
do,” he thought, “is to wait until she gets 


ready to come home.” 
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Pete, nowever, had already  decideq 
otherwise. 

kiss this job good-by,”’ he was-as. 
suring himself, ‘‘and get busy. It’s time 
somebody found out what she’s up to,” 

The trip was made in silence. The 
plumber, turning into an alley-way og 
which the houses on one side of West 


Concord Street backed, found his number, ° 


stopped the truck, and disembarked, 

‘Bring the rest of the tools along,” he 
flung back cver his shoulder. 

Pete paused to light his pipe. 

“Just”—he grinned—“to show how 
darn independent I am and to disguise 
myself as a regular plumber.” 

Then, with a glance at the five-story 
brick house that differed not a whit from its 
neighbors, he started for the kitchen door, 

**Looks like a lodging-house,” he de. 
cided. And flung open the kitchen door. 

Now in the kitchen, besides the things 
usually associated with kitchens, there 
was a girl. She stood at the sink, paring 
potatoes. Her back was to him, yet to 
that back there was a quality that might 
make any plumber’s apprentice pause, 
Pete, however, not only paused but.let his 
tool-bag slip to the floor with a thump that 
made her jump and give him a swift, wide- 
eyed glance. 

“What,” demanded Pete ‘‘are you doing 
here?” 

She looked from him to her finger. 

“You startled me,” she accused. “And 
I cut my finger.” She put it in her mouth 
and then removed it long enough to ask, 
“What are you doing here yourself?” 

“Look here,” said Pete, sternly, “do 
you know your family is searching high and 
low for you?” 

“Tl bet,” she retorted, “they never 
thought of looking this low!” He started 
for her then, with such obvious intent that 
she backed away. ‘You mustn’t! Mrs. 
Lakin may come in any second.” The 
sink impeded her retreat and she added 
swiftly, ‘“‘If you come one step nearer I'll 
call her.” 

Pete paused. 

“Do you mean——’ 

“I’m maid of all work, you see,” Doro- 
thy serenely explained. ‘I get up about 
six and build the kitchen fire. Then I help 


‘ with breakfast, and after that I make 


about a million beds, and after that I do 
odd jobs like this—” She turned back to 
the sink. ‘“ And if these potatoes are to be 
ready for dinner, I’ve got to get busy. 
Besides, the plumber is waiting for his 
tools.” 

‘Waiting for his tools is the best thing 
a plumber does,” observed Pete grimly. 
“Will you please tell me how long this 
nonsense——”’ 

“You wouldn’t call it ‘nonsense’ if you 
had to put up with it for four whole 
weeks,” she broke in, her back to him. 

“*Four weeks’! Why—” He paused, 
his stupefaction too great for words. 

“T’ve got to,” Dorothy assured him, 
selecting another potato. ‘I lost my job 
at Marston’s, you see, and then on top of 
that—” She paused and turned to look at 
him. “What did you say?” 

“TI said, ‘O-ow,’ I just pinched myself 
Go on; I’m not dreaming. Where did you 
say your job was?” : 

“‘Marston’s bargain basement. I got tt 
as easy as pie, but the floor-walker— 
stopped and blushed. *‘He was hate 
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“Jl attend to him later,” promised 


“pete. ‘“Go on.” 


“You needn’t,” she flashed. “TI at- 


‘tended to him myself. But after that I 


couldn’t get another place because I 
wouldn’t tell why I left Marston’s. And 
I had to cook my meals in my room and 
wash my clothes on the sly, the way they 
do in books, you know——” 

“Bowl or bathtub—I’ve always won- 
dered which.” 

“Bowl, of course. Only, I forgot and 
left the water running and it overflowed 
and stained the ceiling underneath, and 
Mrs. Lakin was furious and said the ceiling 
would have to be done over and that she 
had no intention of letting me have my hat 
and coat—she grabbed them the first thing 
because I didn’t have any trunk, you see— 
until I settled. 

“So I told her I couldn’t, but that I’d 
work it out, and she jumped at it.” 

“T hope it’s another Galveston and that 
she drowns. Let the plumber pass himself 
his own pipe and matches. You get ready 
to march home, young woman——”’ 

“T won’t!” she said defiantly. “Not 
for——” 

“Vou will. I told your father I’d find 
you. He’s worried sick.” 

She wavered. 

“But I said i 

“It isn’t fair to him” he persisted. “If 
you could see him——” 

“And Mrs. Lakin——” 

“T’ll attend to her,’’ announced Pete. 

This he did, and effectually, although 
when Dorothy questioned him: afterward 
as to what he said, he seemed to be hazy 
about the details. But, for that matter, 
so was Mrs. Lakin. 

But what she felt was of concern only 
to the rocker, into which she collapsed in 
a way that made it creak protestingly. 
Pete had forgotten her even _ before 
Bingham opened the front door to them 
with emotions he afterward described to 
the chef in full detail. 

“And him, you understand, in his 
working-clothes. This is the finish, the 
absolute finish, Gaston. I gives my notice 
this werry day.” 

“And they’re with the master now?” 
asked Gaston. 

“They are. And wot he thinks of it 
all I can only imagine.” 

“The door being tight closed,” sug- 
gested Gaston, who had a Gallic wit. 

“The door was closed,” agreed Bing- 
ham, beautifully unconscious of the 
thrust. ‘But I did hear her say she had 
been working somewhere——”’ 

This indeed Dorothy had confessed to, 
at once. 

“I had to do something,” she told 
her father, defiant-eyed, yet pleading 
withal. “TI knew it was no use saying I 
didn’t mind being poor because you’d 


“Didn’t you realize we would worry?” 
he could not help interposing. 
_“But I told you I’d be perfectly all 
Tight,” she protested. She was so obvi- 
ously sincere in her surprise that he had 
not believed her and so plainly prepared 
to defend herself that he let it pass. “And 
I do know now,” she went on, “what I’m 
talking about when I say I can be happy 
without money.” 

“You were quite happy?” 

‘No,” she confessed honestly; “but 


Dear Mothers: 


even if I did write it, 


Sense about bringing up a baby. 


babies would be a bumper one. 


Lovingly, 


I have received so many wonderful 
letters about my Baby Book—a lot of 
them from doctors and nurses—that I 
guess it must be a pretty helpful book, 


I am afraid it isn’t very literary and 
it doesn’t pretend to be a medical trea- 
tise, but it does contain a lot of common 


Iam just conceited enough to believe 
that if every mother in the United States 
would send for a copy, the 1921 crop of 
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Everyone Says It’s Great 


We wish you could meet Aunt Belle personally. She isa What Mothers 


splendid type—modern, practical, intelligent and efficient ik 
—the sort of woman that any harassed young mother Thin 


would delight to have drop in and advise about Baby. “T have never read any- 
She has succeeded most remarkably in putting into thing so helpful — and 
her book something of her own bucyant personality hopeful. It solves all my 


and common sense viewpoint regarding baby culture. problems.” 
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novel. You will consult it constantly during the first two —things you can’t ask a 


years at least. It is carefully indexed for this purpose. doctor about. Her book has 
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is just a talcum book. Aunt Belle, of course, advises 
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Konia, but only because she believes that both are in- 
dispensable for Baby’s toilet. 


been a wonderful help.” 


“Aunt Belle is a super- 
mother — her book has 
made mine a better baby.” 


Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is an expensive one to make “RF single page h 
and would ordinarily sell for at least a dollar. We shall Phase.” pul.” pala 
be glad to send you a copy for 25 cents. — 


Please send at once before the edition is exhausted. 


THe Mennen Company 


Newark. U.S.A. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


I enclose 25 cents for a copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 
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that was only because—” She glanced 
at Pete, her eyes wondrous. 

“You darling!”’ breathed Pete. ‘There 
never was a girl like you!” 

Now it may have been, as his wife in- 
formed him, absolute idiocy for Theodore 
Baird to leave them alone together. He 
confessed that he had done so without 
confessing how precipitate had been his 
departure or how, having closed the door 
behind him, he had paused in the hall out- 
side for breath. 

“Whew!” he thought. “I’d forgotten— 
a lot, I see.” 

So, as he soon realized, had his wife. 

“All I have to say is that, if you have 
completely lost your mind, I haven’t,” 
she raged. “I simply will not——” 

“Sit down, Harriet,” he said quietly, 
and once again there was that in his voice 
that caused her to pause, if not to sit down. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
aren’t going to lift a finger-——’”’ 

To her surprise he smiled. And more 
surprising still, he reached out and took 
her, furious as she was, in his arms and 
held her fast. 

“Look here, Harry””—that had been his 
old name for her, but it had fallen into dis- 
use somehow, with the years—‘‘you’ve 
forgotten a pile, too. Love—especially 
young love—is like dynamite. Anybody 
who gets in the way of it is apt to get 
pretty much mussed up.” 

“You mean”—her eyes were aghast— 
“that you'll give your consent. To 
a man whom we know nothing about 
except his name. And that——”’ 

“Tf Dorothy’s determined to have him— 
and.she séems pretty darned. determined, 
all we can do is to make the best of it. 
Anyway, Harry, now that I’ve seen him, 
I’m not as surprised as I was. He—well, 
he’s a darn sight more attractive than the 
unlicked cub you set your heart on some 
years ago.” 


That touched her memory, as he had 
hoped. For an instant, she looked, not 
like Dorothy’s still comely mother but like 
Dorothy herself. 

“He isn’t!” she denied. ‘“You—yoy 
had something about you that——” 

He kissed her. 

“God in his mercy grants us special grace 
at such moments,” he said. Persuasively, 
he added, ‘Be nice to Dorothy.” 

This was asking a little too much just 
then. Shé was determined to hold Doro- 
thy at arms’ length, for a time, anyway, 
But, as it happened, she didn’t. 

“He’s told me all about himself,” an- 
nounced Dorothy, a rumpled-haired, shin- 
ing-eyed, victorious-voiced Dorothy. “Just 
as he would have told dad if you hadn't 
been so unreasonable. He’s got just as 
much money as we have and as for his 
family—well, you can look them up in the 
‘Social Register’ if you want to. Not, of 
Course, that that makes any difference to 
me!” 

The difference it made to her mother, 
however, may be imagined. 

“One of the New York Mellinghams, 
you know—Peters Ten Broeck Melling- 
ham, third, is his full name,” Mrs. Baird 
assured all comers. ‘‘Yes; it was most 
romantic. Dorothy really thought all 
along that his name was Pete Mulligan— 
that was the name his comrades in the 
navy always referred to him by. Just for 
a joke, of course. But, fancy!” ... 

“No; I never let on that I knew—Doro- 
thy is just like her father. The only way 
to make them do a thing is to make them 
think you don’t want them to. So I pre- 
tended to show a little judicious opposi- 
tion.” 

All of which the recording angel may 
have taken cognizance of. But, if so, he 
did Dorothy’s mother rank injustice— 
by that time, she sincerely believed it 
herself. 


His Honor 


(Continued from page 43) 


The Judge said, almost abstractedly, and 
entirely without heat: 

“Youre interesting, Jim; but you’re not 
convincing. You see, it just happens that 
I don’t take bribes.” 

Cotterill twisted in his chair as 
though under a blow; and his fat face 
purpled with anger. He struck his fist upon 
the edge of the desk before him. 

“All right! All right, Bob!” he cried 
hotly. “If you won’t have it in friend- 
ship, take it the other way. You can’t pull 
this high and mighty on me. You can’t 
get away withit. What are you after, 
anyway? I haven’t named a figure. You 
could have named your own, if you’d been 
reasonable. ’Stead of that, you’ve got to 
grow wings and fan ’em like an angel, or 
something. You can’t pull that with me, 
Bob. I know too much.” 

“What do you know, Jim?” the Judge 
asked mildly. 

Cotterill laughed. ‘‘Getting under your 
skin, am 1? Thought I would.. You think 
I’d go into this without making sure I had 
winning cards? I’ve looked you up, Bob. 
I’ve had you looked up. I know you, 
inside out. And I’ll tell you flat, either 


you come across now, or everybody’ll know 
you as well as we do.” 


“How well do you know me?” Hosmer 
inquired. . 

The attorney held up his left hand, the 
fingers outspread; and he ticked off his 
points upon these fingers. ‘‘This well,” he 
declared. ‘Item one: You sat in the 
Steel case. When the decision was 


‘announced, the market went off. Rob- 


ertson Brothers had you on their books, 
short a thousand shares. You made a 
nice little pile. Legal enough, maybe, 
Judge; but not right ethical. Would 
you say so?” ‘ 

“Go on,” said the Judge. 

The fat little man touched another fin- 
ger. ‘Item two: Remember the Daily 
trial, down home. Chet Thorne. Re- 
member him? Witness for the other side. 
You was defending Daily. He needed it, 
too. He was guilty as the devil. Chet told 
the truth, first trial. But you got a dis- 
agreement, just the same. Second trial, 
Chet lied. You got Daily off. Well, we've 


got. Chet.. You can’t find him, we 


know where he is. And we've got his 
affidavit to why he changed his story. Ob, 
it was slick! Nobody could get Chet for 
perjury. Change didn’t amount to enough 
for that. But it was enough for what you 
needed... You got away with it then; but 
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Chet’s ready to tell how you got away with 
jt, now.” 

Te stopped again, and the Judge in- 
wired: “Is that all?” 

Cotterill shook his head. “Not quite. 
Item three: The matter of the Turner trust, 
and how it happened the trustee was short, 
and how the thing was covered up. You 
were the trustee, Bob. One, Two, Three, 
and there you have it.” He struck the desk 
again, triumph inflaming him. ‘“‘ Further- 
more,” he cried, voice suddenly shrill. 
“Furthermore, the story’s ready to spring. 
This afternoon, petition for your disbar- 
ment was filed down home. In a sealed 
envelop. And the whole story back of it’s 
in type, right now, down town at the 
Chronicle oftice. When I leave here, before 
midnight tonight, I’ll hit a telephone. If 
I say one word, the envelop goes into 
the fire and the type is pied. If I don’t 
say the word, the envelop’s opened in 
the morning, and the story’s on the street 
in the Chronicle before breakfast. There’s 
the load, Judge.”” He shrugged, his hands 
outspread. ‘Look it over. Simple enough. 
Be good and you'll be happy. Now what 
do you say?” 

For a long moment, there was silence 
in the quiet room; and when the Judge 
spoke, it was in a gentle, but a decisive 
tone. 

“Nor I’ve never permitted myself to be 
blackmailed, Cotterill,” he replied. 

The lawyer stormed to his feet; he threw 
up his hands. ‘All right!” he cried. 
“Then it’s bust for you.” 

The Judge nodded. ‘‘Maybe,” he 
agreed. “Of course, this is old stuff. A 
little of it true, and a good deal of it lies. 
Dates back ten—twelve years. Maybe 
you can make it go. I don’t know. But I 
do know one thing, Jim. I know you're a 
dirty specimen.” There was, abruptly, a 
hot ring in his tones. 

Cotterill cried: “‘That’ll do! You're 
through. No n.an can talk to me that 

Hosmer’s long arm shot out; his fingers 
twisted into the other’s collar. ‘‘Talk to 
you? Talk to you?” he repeated quietly. 
“Why Jim, I aim to do considerable more 
than talk to you.” His right hand swung; 
he slapped the squirming man across the 
cheek. Swung and cuffed Jim Cotterill to 
and fro in a cold fire of rage. . . 

Urged him toward the door; half dragged 
half thrust, half threw him down the 
stairs; spurred his tumultuous exit from 
the house. A last stinging blow, and: 
“Git,” he said. 

Cotterill got. ; 

The Judge’s wife had come into the hall. 
Hosmer slowly shut the door, and he rubbed 
his hands as though they were soiled. Ther2 
Was trouble in his eyes, where the anger died. 

Mary Hosmer touched his arm; asked 
softly: “What is it, Bob?” 

He looked down at her; slowly shook his 
head. “Trouble, Mary,” he said frankly. 

He wanted to beg, or buy, or steal the 
Furnace case. They’ve raked up those old 
afiairs, The Chronicle will print the whole 
business in the morning. He’s gone to 
release the story now. I guess folks will 
walk right by and never see us, tomorrow, 
Mary.” 

Comprehension came swiftly into her 
eyes; she cried rebelliously: ‘‘You’ve lived 
those old tales down, Bob!” He shook his 
head. “Anyway,” she told him. “I’m 
glad you—kicked him out as you did.” 
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Thirsty Fibre — the 
symbcl—the_nation 
recognized ‘‘ Worker of 
the Washroom.” Thirsty 
Fibre represents n- 
al hygiene and efficiency 
in the washroom. His 
slogan is—They Dry. 


TRADE MARK 


That Thirsty Quality 


HIRST, that which is so vitally essential 
to a good towel, is most difficult to ob- 
tain. It cannot be written or talked into a 
towel—it must be built in. 

In every ScotTissue Towel there are a 
million or more active, clean, soft, Thirsty 
Fibres waiting to serve your dripping wet 
hands or face. 

Thirsty Fibre is found only in ScotTissue 
Towels, making ScotTissue a towel that 
cannot be copied. ‘Tis Thirsty Fibre that 
makes ScotTissue a towel with 165 square 
inches of drying power—a towel of thirsty 

Wh fibres each of which absorbs four times its 

erever towel efhi- 
ciency and economy are weight in water. 
recognized ScotTissue Thirsty Fibre gives to ScotTissue Towels 
Towels are to be found. _ that distinctive character which makes them 


Wh t d ° 
so comfortable and economical. 


are purchased exclusively FREE—Thirsty Fibre, His Biography, is a new 
and prove their ultimate interesting book that you will enjoy. It is sent free. 
economy. 


Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
©S. P. Co. New York Chicago San Francisco 


Jowels 


4a GRAFLEX KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every clescrip- 
” tion. We can save you 25 to 60 per cent on 
y slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 


listing hundreds of slightly used and ne ‘as and 
suppliesat moner-eaving prices. All goodssoldon ten days | ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 


V.A.C. 


free trial. Money refunded in full if 
Youtuke no chances by dealing with us. We have been Order Meter dealers in the world. Write fer bargain catalog | 
d in the pb phic business over 16 years, Suvawuron CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOX 36 WEST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Central Camera Co., Dept. 37, 124 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ABLACH, 


Face Powper 


Lablache is accepted in the E 
circles, as fashion's favorite powder for . 

the complexions of fair women. Approved In the kit for your su 
by the Four Hundred, 
used by millions—it’s 
so natural and de- 
lightfully fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dest. 5) 


+ 125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


mmer vacatio 
every piece of clothing, every blanket and towel, should 


marked with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


They denote an article distinctively as yours, not with an 
ugly ink mark, but with a smart woven label. Fastened 
on with a few stitches. Fast colors—red, blue, black, 
navy. Order through your dealer or write for samples. 


3 doz., $1.50 6 doz., §2.00 12 doz., $3.00 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
1021 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
342714 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Office: Brantford, Ont. ‘ i 
Important Notice: Many people were disappointed 
last year by not receiving their v oven names in time 
for the boy and girl going to school. Order early and 
. be sure of delivery before your vacation. : : 
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NO WASTE 


—just fresh, firm, delicious flakes of whole- 
some cod and haddock—perfectly cooked, 
seasoned and sealed in air-tight tins a few 


hours after the catch. B. & M. Fish Flakes 
keep indefinitely — always ready to serve 
ly in d of appetizing ways. 
B. & M. Fish Flakes are obtainable 
at your grocer’s. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. Dept.83,Portland, Me. 
Free on request—“Good Eating”—a booklet 


— of delicious recipes. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s | 
Famous Medicated | 
Reducing Rubber | 
Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
part. Kndorsed_ by 
leading physicians. Scnd 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
5th Ave.,New York 
Gillings Bldg. 4th Floor) 
(Fatrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East 


Bust $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Aspirin 


Always say “‘Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer”’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicac‘d. 


The Judge nodded. Then a slow smile 
crept into his eyes. ‘‘Matter of fact, 
Mary,” he said, ‘‘this affair has its funny 
side.” 

“Funny?” she echoed. 
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“Veah.” 

“T’d written my decision before he came 
upstairs,” he explained. ‘“I’d already 
decided the way he wanted me to.” 


The Loves Between 


(Continued from page 98) 


the smiling curiosity with which he sur- 
veyed her was for an old feminine acquain- 
tance or for a charming new one. For, in 
spite of years and things which had not 
wholly to do with years, Ethel was still a 
charming person. Her eyes still suggested 
a June sky; blond skin and hair still con- 
veyed that peculiar flowerlikeness which 
some hair and skin can convey even in a 
woman’s middle thirties. More than a 
few men, with the connoisseurship which 
money enables men to acquire in the 
matter of blond women, had looked after 
her as she crossed the room, satin-gowned 
and gold-slippered, and allowed desire to 
travel lightly over faces plethoric with 
heavy food and drink. 

It is true that one or two of the men 
allowed the desire to travel very lightly. 
There were points about Ethel Ballard 
that could not escape connoisseurs, even 
after eating and drinking heavily. She 
still used her maiden name of Ballard be- 
cause two judges had given it back to 
her. There was a telltale sophistication 
to a too red mouth. The satin gown 
had been dry-cleaned perceptibly often. 
The gold slippers were by no means 
new ones. 

Life had moved Ethel about, as it had 
moved other people. A banker father had 
gone under in 1907—one of many men 
caught in the panic which a money-tight 
year laid over a speculating year. A 
cashier husband had sulked unendurably 
because his expectations and his father-in- 
law defalcated together. A second hus- 
band_sulked because Ethel, petulant that 
life was not rose-colored organdie at all, 
gave him the benefit of a temper that a 
first husband had laid seeds for. 

It is best not to inquire too closely into 
Ethel Ballard’s years while David Hughes 
was rolling up his millions. Wiser not to 
wonder just how she lived around at vari- 
ous apartment-hotels, how she wore the 
evening slippers which satin gowns, even 
dry-cleaned, demand. 

In whatever manner she had lived, she 
had polished a natural gift. But an hour 
after he met her, that evening of the ban- 
quet, David’s hands rather lingered as they 
put her scarf about her bare shoulders. 

Three days later, Genevieve Howe 
registered a wonder not unmixed with 
great envy. Genevieve, whose eyes were 
black, also knew dry-cleaners too well. 

“How’ve you done it? Talk about 
catching a whale when you’re out with 
bait for trout!” 

“Bait for trout’?”’ 

“That’s what I said, dearie. Out for 
trout—and you landed him!” 

“My native charm,” suggested Ethel, 
opening a jar of new cold-cream. 

“UWm-m! Dearie, when you stand in @ 
strong morning light before you’ve cold- 
creamed, your native charm is a little 
wilted. Like a fading rose.” E 

“Better to be a fading rose than a faded 
hollyhock,” came the retort. Genevieve 


was in her forties -and heavy of skin 
texture. ‘“‘And some men don’t like flap- 
pers any more than they like green apple. 
sauce.” 

“In other words,” Genevieve snapped 
“only you and God know how you got 
David Hughes on your hook, and God 
won’t tell.” 

knew him when—’”’ Ethel hummed. 
“Fact. My affair with David started 
when we were in our teens.” 

“Heavens! Where?” 

“Small town. Nebraska. Yow’d’— 
paying smooth tribute to more cosmopolite 
vocabulary—“say ‘tank town.’” 

“T knew it wasn’t by any natural means 
you got to know him in three days well 
enough to ’phone for his car before 
noon.” 
ian He saved my life once. I guess he 
id.’ 

“Are you lying, Ethel?” 

“Truly. I’ve forgotten a good deal 
about the circumstances.” She crinkled 
a soft forehead. “There was something— 
Papa sent him a check.” 

“Papa sent David Hughes a check! 
Talk about throwing a bucket of water in 
the ocean! Hand mea chair; I feel weak.” 

“Wouldn’t I get head-lines now.” 

‘And they say there’s no such thing as 
luck!’ Genevieve groaned. 

Ethel Ballard sighed—for the father and 
the days when checks were plentiful. 

There can be no doubt that presently 
David Hughes resurrected an old love or 
fell into love anew. Perhaps an old halo 
had never altogether faded for him. Or 
perhaps he had grown sated with lack of 
permanent ties and wanted one of perma- 
nency. 

And about Ethel there lay a sort of 
charm which he may have missed in a 
series of other women. If old Lady Life 
had robbed her of some of that fastidious- 
ness which was a birthright, she had not 
stripped her. Mrs. Charlie Merrill said 
with some fervor: ‘‘She’s a lady, anyway. 
More than one can say of some women 
David Hughes has showered attentions 
upon.” 

Ethel was entertained at dinner by the 
Merrills. David bluntly requested it of 
Charlie. 

If Ethel herself hardly realized the sig- 
nificance of this, being one of those born 
to invitations to a town’s best dinnef 
tables, even though the town be small, 
Helen Cootey of the Ocean-Herald was 
more astute! 

“Something doing with this one. Must 
keep an eye peeled for the cards.” 

“What kind is she?” 

Readily Helen answered the desk ad- 
joining hers. Oh, newspaper traiming 
added to natural observation! 

“Pretty lady. But not a chicken. _And 
looks as if she might be on a moral diet to 
reduce her past.” 

It may be that to David Hughes the 
idea of any past with Ethel Ballard was 50 
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incongruous that it did not disturb him. 
Charlie Merrill, for one, rather puzzledly 
watched him change perceptibly as weeks 
with Ethel went on. A bored look went 
almost away; a certain boyish expectancy 
took its place. After all, any education 
may be only as thick as circumstance 
permits. With the shift of circumstances, 
applied learning may fall off like a 
plaster mold on a modern theater’s tawdry 
ceiling. 

Ecahing fell off David Hughes those 
weeks. And if he, like many another 
heavy taster of life or wine, lingered en- 
joyably over the flavor of the draft which 
had come to him, lay it to his education 
after leaving Anderstown. 

But Ethel Ballard could not know this. 
She grew a little impatient as the weeks 
went on. 

“TI wish my life could be endangered 
‘again while he was around,” she grumbled 
to Genevieve, being obliged to grumble to 
some one. ‘Time! I’m having a lovely 
time. Dinners and dances, flowers and 
kisses. But all rather more respectful 
than I’d choose. Respectful attentions 
don’t pay apartment-hotel bills.” 

“They sure don’t,” agreed Genevieve. 
“T can let you take forty dollars, dearie, 
if that’ll be any good. I don’t think in 
the end I’ll be the loser.” 

“Forty dollars is a lift, but not a haul,” 
fretfully accepted Ethel. “I haven’t got 
three unmended silk stockings to my 
name.” 

“Maybe I can make it fifty.” 

wish you would.” 

“T know you'll pay it back with plenty 
of interest. If-——”’ 

“IT don’t forget favors. There'll be 
plenty of interest. If—if!”’ 

“Why don’t you stage another motor- 
smash-up? So as to make old times more 
vivid and, maybe, inject spice into the 
present.” 

Ethel shivered. 

“Nothing doing. I know too much 
now about motor-cars. Knew a girl who 
had her nose cut off by wind-shield glass. 
He might save my life but not my face.” 

She laughingly said something of the 
same to David Hughes himself an hour or 
so later after a luncheon which would have 
paid—Ethel had fretfully estimated—the 
third monthly statement which a curt 
apartment-hotel manager had that morn- 
ing sent to her rooms with a persistent 

They were in his car. Ethel had the 
wheel. David Hughes, as more than one 
woman knew, was inclined to indolence in 
a car. 

“Fancy! I might have been disfigured 
for life—thanks to Mildred’s desire to 
show off.” 

David agreed. He then kept the con- 
versation upon other days and Anders- 
town. Since meeting Ethel again, he had 
talked of the town often, with a smiling 
tolerance which Ethel did not quite appre- 
ciate. 

s suppose you visit there, often?” 

Every year or so. Was there last year. 
But I don’t think” —voice took on an edge 
which David did not understand—“I'll 
ely BO again.” 

Dull?” understandingly. 

Last summer I went for three weeks— 
and stayed one”’—over a wheel she looked 
straight ahead. Nor explained that there 

been one week instead of three be- 


How I Taught My Child 


at Home 


and Saved a Year of School 


(An experience which shows there is, after all, a Royalroad to 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic.) 


husband, who was a civil engi- 

neer, traveled all over the coun- 
try, staying sometimes only two or three 
months on various ‘‘jobs” for his firm. 
Under the circumstances ‘there was no 
use starting our little girl in school, 
when we might move somewhere else 
in so short a time. I felt my own 
incompetence too keenly to attempt 
to teach her at home myself, and we 
could not afford to engage govern- 
nesses or tutors in first one place and 
then another. And there seemed to be 
no other way. 


W viusp Ruth was 6 years old, my 


‘ 


One night, when Frank had to be out 
late at a conference of engineers, I 
tucked Ruth in her crib and sat down 
to read one of my favorite magazines. 
I opened it rather aimlessly and my 
glance fell on an article which told the 
story of a school that had perfected 
a new method of giving children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen a 
complete elementary education right in 
their own homes, no matter where they 
might live. I read the article through 
and showed it to my husband. He 
agreed with me that it was at least 
worth finding out about. So I wrote 
the Calvert School and outlined our 
problem. 


In just a few days I received a compre- 
hensive reply that gave full information about 
the school and its courses. I found that this 
great day school in Baltimore had obtained 
such remarkable results with its own pupils 
that its Trustees had extended its courses so 
that other children no matter where located 
might share in its advantages and privileges 
and that there are now thousands of Calvert 
School pupils located in all parts of the worle, 
some from homes of luxury in cities and towus, 
some from farms and ranches—and all were 
achieving results little short of marvelous in 
the way of education and culture. 


Atter I had read some of the remarkable 
letters written by parents who were over- 
joyed to see the progress their little ones were 
making and commending the Calvert courses 
in every respect, I was convinced. So I en- 
rolled Ruth at once in the Royalroad Course, 
which is a beginner's course, for children who 
are just ready to start school. 


HE system was a revelation to me. It 
was only a little while after she started 
that Ruth could read and write and figure 
as well as the average public school pupil 
of the Second grade. 


The work took only a little of my time and 
I honestly think I enjoyed it as much as 
Ruth did. 


Calvert School courses are so planned and 
carried out that there is an orderly progression 
without gaps, overlapping, or wrong emphasis, 
1 the pupil from the start with the 
elements to a well rounded complete knowl- 
edge of the field covered. 


A child of unusual ability does not have to 
waste time, as he would a class, welling 
for the less able ones to catch up; a chil 
whose mind works more slowly but, as is 
often the case, more surely, does not skip or 
do the work superficially in a scramble to keep 
even with others. If he needs more time, he 
can take it; if he needs less, he does not have 
to waste time idly waiting. If he needs more 
study on certain lessons or certain days, here 
again he may pause. If he is sick, there is 


no gap which he would miss entirely if at- 
tending school; he simply takes up the work 
at the point at which he left it. 


It is for such reasons as these that Calvert 
pupils do the work in a shorter time and on 
the whole very 
much better than 
the average pupil in 
daily attendance at 
school. Any parent 
conscientiously in- 
terested in the edu- 
cation and future 
welfare of his child 
need not worry, 
therefore, over the 
lack of local educa- 
tional facilities. 
Calvert School 
makes possible the 
best kind of home 
education, and one 
can have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
that the work is being done properly and on 
right lines. 


I cannot understand why parexts will put 
up with the tedious trials, tribulations, risks 
and expenses of the first school year when 
Calvert School makes it absolutely unneces- 
sary. I know I would have gladly paid a 
dozen times the cost—and we are far from 
wealthy—even had there been a regular school 
next door. 


you may be situated beyond the reach 

of a Fe school, you may be traveling, 
or located only wepeesy for a few months 
at a time in one place. ven when schools 
are accessible, they may not be suitable for 
various reasons, especially since the war when 
the inefficiency of teachers and schools has 
been the common complaint; the methods 
may be poor, the teachers inferior, the child’s 
associates not what you wish; the classes may 
be overcrowded, the conditions unhygienic, 
the hours too long. There is, furthermore, 
always the danger of contagion from chil- 
dren's diseases and the exposure in inclement 
weather. You may, therefore, be —_. 
to teach your children yourself, stumbling 
along in the dark, uncertain just what to do 
and how to do it; or you may have a governess, 
probably a woman of intelligence but without 
special training and unable to plan or and 
on a course of study that is more than a blin 
following of textbooks. 


If you are at all interested in your child’s 
education, the least you can do is to find out 
more about this institution which has been 
called by educators ‘“‘A Super School.” It 
has courses for each grade up to high school, 
an abridged—and less expensive—course 
for the same grades, a pre-schocl course for 
children not yet ready for school and a Royal- 
road course especially for beginners in reading. 
writing and arithmetic. . 

To find out all about Calvert School and 
what it can do for your child, just fill out and 
mail the coupon below and hag will receive 
jf return mail full information without any 
obligation or expense. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full informa- 
tion regarding your system of 
home instruction. 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 
Purify and Perfume 
Your Skin With 


CUTICURA 


The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant andrefresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
e indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
Trio for keeping the skin 
clear, sweet and healthy. 
Soap, Ointment and Talcum 25c everywhere. 
Sample each free bymail. Address -card: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. en, 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We offer reliable party exclusive selling agency for this 
territory of newly patented office appliance, The Delbare 

Moistener, not yet on market, but which has been test 
out in several places and is Big Seller. Manufacturing 
lans perfected and now all ready to market same. Field 
s positively virgin and offer is a ground floor proposition, 
Special advertising and sales helping plans furnished free 
for direct mail campaigns covering each territory besides 
national advertising. To save time, send $2.10 for sam- 

ple, which is returnable if we do no business, Address 
B. WAGNER, Deibare Mfg, Co 


720 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Hl, 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richina 
week. Butif youare anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in stam)s for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
us explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Kidg.,Cleveland, Ohio 


cause of a hostess’s chill. Poaching can 
become a habit. And a hostess’s middle- 
aged stout husband can be a temptation 
when a purse is flat. 

“T dare say Anderstown isn’t changed a 
bit,”’ mused David. 

“Every year it is the same,” she said. 

“A few more automobiles every year. 
But the same old square, same hydrangeas 
in the front yards, same shanties at one 
end of town. Why’’—mood was partly 
responsible for the shiver—‘in a dry- 
goods store—Johnson’s, if you recall— 
there’s a girl always standing at the thread 
counter as immobilely as the red depot 
stands at the end of the street. Year after 
year her head of tightly curled black 
hair——”’ 

“With a red ribbon? Wallie—I used to 
know——”_.. 

Why, no. She’s not a very young 
girl. 

“Of course not. She’d be too old for a 
red ribbon now. Johnson’s, you say?” 

“Where Mildred buys her children’s 
hose.” 

For a minute or two David Hughes 
went back in reminiscent attention to the 
black-haired girl he used to know. But 
presently he brought his thoughts back 
smilingly and attentively to the woman 
at his side. 

“Oh, well, Anderstown means nothing in 
our lives now.” 

“Nothing,” she agreed, with more than 
enough fervor. There was that in his tone 
which put Mildred and other unpleasant- 
ness out of her mind. A light leaped into 
her blue eyes. Her glance dropped before 
his—perhaps to hide hope whose calcula- 
tive touch might protrude. 

She had no thought of Genevieve’s care- 
less advice. It was wholly by accident 
that her hand unwisely relaxed a little 
upon a wheel at a time when steady hand- 
hold was needed. 

The result, as far as physical mishap 
was involved, was trifling. At a crowded 
corner of boulevard, another car backed 
de terously, two others swerved with the 
perfect skill which motors and their drivers 
have necessitously acquired in a crowded 
age. Ethel bumped her shoulder against 
the side of her seat, lost, caught control 
again of the wheel. David was bounced 
almost out of his seat. Nothing more. 

But at a certain stage in a man-and- 
woman game, a small incident will loosen 
a large private stock of emotion. Recover- 
ing, David leaned toward and over her as 
intimately as the crowded place and many 
passers-by permitted. 

“Whew! Isn’t life uncertain? Ethel, 
there’s something I’ve been wanting to 
say to you. And I don’t want to die first. 
Mind going back to my place of resi- 
dence?” 

Pulse leaped. There was no mistaking 
the light of his glance, the touch of his 
hand upon her arm. 

“Can’t say it here?” she coquetted. 

“Too public. Anyway, there’s some- 
thing I’d like to show you. Something I 
tore up once.” He smiled a little, toler- 
antly. “I’d like to talk about it this once 
—and then forget it.” 


In his apartment, Ethel laid her long * 


gloves on a table with a betraying intimacy 
of movement, smoothed her blond hair at 
a pier-glass, waited with color brighter 
than rouge. She held her breath a little, 
too, as though afraid of being too sure. 
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He had gone to a long, low polished desk 
which had cost more than the house he had 
owned in Anderstown. He was smiling a 
little at her, something boyish and re. 
pentant in his expression. 

“Silly things a person will do,” he saj 
over his shoulder, as he unlocked the 
desk. 

She stared at the torn scraps of paper 
which he held out, smiling, boyish. Seeing 
that she did not comprehend: 

“A check. With the name Ballard 
on it!” 

“ A—a check?” 

Lay what followed, if you like, to a too 
persistent bell-boy with his monthly 
statements. Or to many dry-cleaning 
bills—so many that in the years they had 
come to be mocking and intolerable things, 
Or to many lean months through which a 
woman in her thirties had looked fear- 
somely at a penniless old age. 

““A check made out to me?” she said 
greedily. Well, it was not what she had 
hoped. But hopes are flimsy things. One 
never trusts one’s hopes. This fairly an- 
swered expectation—— 

“Made out to you?” The scraps were 
yellowed slightly. She had not noticed. 

“Why did you tear it up?” Her laugh 
was forgiving. But there was an inde- 
scribably expectant edge to it, as well. 
There was something professional in it, 
with its suggestion of disappointment, 
something professional in the movement 
of a white hand toward the torn check. 

In his arrested gestures, in his silence, 
she read something gone wrong. It partly 
dawned upon her that she had made a bad 
play, erred with her cards. 

She sensed disapprovel. She did not 
quite understand it. Hadn’t he and she 
been leading up to this? But she was 
moved to flippant defense. 

“‘Ladies naust live.” 

“Why, I suppose so,” said David. His 
voice was level. ‘Anyway, a check more 
or less is little enough in my young life. 
Shall I write another?” 

“T could use it,” with a ready smile. 

He wrote one silently. 

“‘For—for old times’ sake, I’ll leave the 
amount to your filling in.” 

Again she sensed a curious and surpris- 
ing disapproval. 

“What could I have done?”—plain- 
tively. ‘“Clerked in a store in Anders- 
town? Or some other town?” 

“T suppose not,” he said, blotting his 
signature. 

She went away presently. 

When she had gone, David Hughes 
sat in a chair, his mouth twisted disagree- 
ably. Sat till an afternoon had almost 
drained away. 

When he rose at last, he walked around 
a big room, restlessly. Hands in pockets, 
chin sunk. Then he again sat in a chair. 
He hunched forward in it as though lone- 
some. The twist left his mouth. It might 
have been his hunched attitude that made 
him seem a boyish and hurt figure. And 
presently he stared down reproachfully at 
a scrap of yellow paper which had fallen 
to the floor a while back. 

Then, over that scrap, there came a 
gleam of reminiscence. He took up a tele- 
phone instrument and asked for long-dis- 
tance connection. Nebraska—Anders- 
town—Johnson’s dry-goods store. 

After the usual delay connection was 
made. 
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gholam.” 
There were miles between. There were 


the years between. 

There came a woman’s voice which was 
ill a girl’s voice; tired rather, patient as 
though hope had been a strength, even 
ghile it had been a sickness for soul with 
its deferment. 

“Chicago calling, you say? Who— 
David, is it you!” 

“Why—Wallie— To think you’d know 
my voice.” 

“Why—I’d know it. David! Really 
you! Where’ve you been all these years! 
Oh, are you coming back now?” 

Beyond tight little black curls and a red 
ribbon—or string when no ribbon was at 
hand—an eager little personality of long 
ago called to David Hughes. 

“What have you been doing, David, 
after all these years?” 

“Qh—I’ve been knocking around. And 
lately I got sort of lonesome. For some 
one who— Why, yes, Wallie, I’m coming 
back. For you.” 


Notice To SUBSCRIBERS—The publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding that 
which is printed on the magazine. For 
example: July 30th, for August issue; 
August 31st, for September issue. It may 
be, however, that delays in transportation 
may occasionally prevent your copy from 
reaching you on time. In which case, please 
donot write us immediately, for the magazine 
will probably arrive within a few days. 


The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 48) 


when the doctor in El Toro washed and 
disinfected Farrel’s wound and, at the 
suggestion of Kay, made an X-ray pho- 
tograph of his head. The plate, when de- 
veloped, showed a small fracture, the 
contemplation of which aroused consid- 
erable interest in all present, with the ex- 
ception of the patient. Don Mike was 
still dizzy; because his vision was impaired 
he kept his eyes closed; he heard a hum- 
ming noise as if a lethargic bumble bee 
had taken up his residence inside the 
Farrel ears. Kay, observing him closely, 
realized that he was very weak, that only 
by the exercise of a very strong will had 
he succeeded in sitting up during the 
journey in from the ranch. His brow was 
cold and wet with perspiration, his breath- 
ing shallow; his dark, tanned face was 
now a greenish gray. 

The girl saw a shadow of deep appre- 
henson settle over her father’s face as the 
doctor pointed to the fracture. “Any 
danger?” she heard him whisper. 

The doctor shook his head. “Nothing 
‘ Worry about. An operation will not 
€ necessary. But he’s had a narrow 
squeak. Whom has he been fighting with?” 

“Thrown from his horse and. struck 


his head ” 
alibly. on a rock,” Parker replied 


Be | saw the doctor’s eyebrows lift 
slightly, “Did he tell you that was what 
happened?” 


Parker hesitated a moment and nodded 
an affirmative. 
ts Wound’s too clean for that story to 
Press_ me,” the doctor whispered. 


“J; this you? Wallie? Three guesses | 
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cAs Manly and Tender A Story 
As Ever Was Told 


The Kingdom Round 


the Corner 
The Story of a Grown-up Peter Pan 


Coningsby Dawson 


ERE’S a different kingdom for 
every different person, Tabs use 
to say. Then this grown-up Peter 

Pan awoke one day to find the king- 
dom of his dreams slipping from him. 


But it is there for all of us 
—the kingdom around the 
corner. When things look 
blackest, we may dream of 
it, for one more bend inthe 
long road, and it may be 
waiting for us—theland of 
fulfilled desires. 


This is the story of one 
man’s search for his king-. 
dom and how he found it 
—just around the corner. 


Coningsby Dawson isagreat-hearted 
human being. He has the rare gift 
of giving you a peep into the very 
souls of these wonderful people in 
this book. You will forever cherish 
the memory of this tender, whim- 
sical story. 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
Ask your bookseller about it—$2.00 
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“Not a speck of foreign matter in it. 
Moreover, the wound is almcst on top of 
hishead. Now, if he had been thrown from 
a horse and had struck on top of his head 
on a rock with sufficient force to lacerate 
his scalp and produce a minor fracture, 
he would, undoubtedly, have crushed his 
skull more thoroughly or broken his neck. 
Also, his face would have been marred 
more or less! And if that isn’t good rea- 
soning, I might add, that Miguel Farrel is 
one of the two or three men in this world 
who have ridden Cyclone, the most 
famous outlaw horse in America.” 

Parker shrugged and, by displaying 
no interest in the doctor’s deductions, 
brought the conversation to a close. 

That the return trip to the ranch, in 
Don Mike’s present condition, was not 
to be thought of, was apparent from the 
patient’s condition. He was, therefore, 
removed to the single small hospital which 
El Toro boasted, and after seeing him in 
charge of a nurse the Parker family re- 
turned to the ranch. Conversation lan- 
guished during the trip; a disturbed 
conscience on the part of the father and 
on the part of Kay and her mother an 
intuition, peculiar to their sex and aroused 
by the doctor’s comments, that events of 
more than ordinary portent had occurred 
that day, was responsible for this. 

At the ranch Parker found his attorney 
who had motored out from El Toro, wait- 
ing to confer with him regarding Bill 
Conway’s adroit maneuver of the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Parker busied herself with some 
fancy work while her daughter sought the 
Farrel library and pretended to read. An 
atmosphere of depression appeared to have 
settled over the rancho; Kay observed 
that even Pablo moved about in a furtive 
manner; he cleaned and oiled his rifle and 
tested the sights with shots at varying 
ranges. Carolina’s face was grave and 
her sweet falsetto voice was not raised in 
song once during the afternoon. 

About four o’clock when the shadows 
began to lengthen, Kay observed Pablo 
riding forth on his old pinto pony. Be- 
fore him on the saddle he carred a pick 
and shovel and in reply to her query as 
to what he purposed doing, he replied that 
he had to clean out a spring where the 
cattle were accustomed to drink. So she 
returned to the library and Pablo re- 
paired to a willow thicket in the sandy 
wash of the San Gregorio and dug a grave. 
That night, at twilight, while the family 
and servants were at dinner, Pablo dragged 
his problem down to this grave, with the 
aid of the pinto pony, and hid it forever 
from the sight of men. Neither directly 
nor indirectly was his exploit ever referred 
to again and no inquiry was ever instituted 
to fathom the mystery of the abrupt dis- 
appearance of Kano Ugichi. Indeed, 
the sole regret at his untimely passing 
was borne by Pablo, who, shrinking from 
the task of removing his riata from his 
victim (for he had. a primitive man’s 
horror of touching the dead), was forced 
to bury his dearest possession w'th the 
adventurer from La Queste—a circum- 
stance which served still further to 
strengthen his prejudice against the 
Japanese race. 

The following morning Pablo saddled 
Panchito for Kay and, at her request, 
followed her, in the capacity of groom, to 
Bill. Conway’s camp at Agua Caliente 
basin. The old schemer was standing in 
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the door of his rough tempora 
— Kay rode up; he edvancel 
er. 

“Well, young lady,” he greeted her 
“what’s on your mind this morning in ad. 
dition to that sassy little hat.” 

“A number of things. I want to know 
what really happened to Mr. Farrel 
yesterday forenoon.” 

“My dear girl! Why do you consult 
me?” 

She leaned from her horse and lowered 
her voice. ‘‘Because I’m your partner 
and between partners there should be no 
secrets.” 

“Well, we’re supposed to keep it a 
secret, just to save you and your mother 
from worrying, but I’ll tell you in cop. 
fidence if you promise not to tell a soul 
I told you.” 

“‘T promise.” 

“Well, then, that scoundrel, Okada, 
sent a Jap over from La Questa valley 
to assassinate Miguel and clear the way 
for your father to acquire this ranch with- 
out further legal action and thus enable 
their interrupted land deal to be consum- 
mated.” 

‘*My father was not a party to that—oh, 
Mr. Conway, surely you do not suspect for 
a moment 

“Tish! Tush! Of course not. That’s 
why Miguel wanted it given out that his 
horse had policed him. Wanted to save 
you the resultant embarrassment.” 

“The poor dear! And this wretch 
from La Questa shot him?” 

“Almost.” 

“What became of the assassin?” 

Bill Conway pursed his tobacco-stained 
lips and whistled a few bars of “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird.”’ Subconsciously 
the words of the song came to Kay’s mind, 


She's sleeping in the valley, 

In the valley, 

She’s sleeping in the valley, 

And the mocking bird is singing 
where she lies. 


“I’m afraid I don’t want to discuss that 
boy and his future movements, Miss 
Parker,” he sighed presently. ‘I might 
compromise a third party. In the event 
of a show-down I do not wish to be forced 
under oath to tell what I know—or suspect. 
However, I am in a position to assure you 
that Oriental activities on this ranch have 
absolutely ceased. Mr. Okada has been 
solemnly assured that, in dealing with 
certain white men, they will insist upon an 
eye for an optic and a tusk for a tooth; 
he knows that if he starts anything further 
he will go straight to that undiscovered 
country where the woodbine twineth and 
the whangdoodle mourneth for its mate. 

“‘What has become of Okada?” 

‘He has dragged it out of here—drilted 
and went hence—for keeps.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 
“Cross my heart and hope to die. 
With an unclean thumb Mr. Conway drew 
a large X on the geometrical center of his 
ample circumference. ‘“‘When youve 
been in the contracting business as long 
as I have, Miss Parker,” he continued 
sagely, ‘you'll learn never to leave Im: 
portant details to a straw boss. Attend 
to ’em yourself—and get your regulac 

ration of sleep. That’s my motto. 

She beamed gratefully upon him. * Need 
any money, Bill, old timer?” she flashed at 
him suddenly, with delightful camaradente. 
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“There should be no secrets between 


"partners. I do.” 
“Quanto? 
“Cinquenta mille pesos oro, senorita. 
“Help!” 
“Fifty thousand bucks, iron men, 


simoleons, smackers, dollars——”’ 


She reached down and removed a foun- 
tain pen from his upper vest pocket. 
Then she drew a check book and, crooking 
her knee over Panchito’s neck and using 
that knee for a desk, she wrote him a check 
on a New York bank for fifty thousand 
dollars. 

“See here,’ Bill Conway demanded, 
as she handed him the check, “how much 
of a roll you got, young-woman?” 

“About two hundred thousand in cash 
and half a million in Liberty bonds. 
When I was about five years old my uncle 
died and left me his estate, worth about 
a hundred thousand. It has grown under 
my father’s management. He invested 
heavily in Steel Common, at the outbreak 
of the war, and sold at the top ofthemarket 
just before the armistice was signed.” 

“Well,” Conway sighed, “there is a 
little justice in the world, after all. Here, 
at last, is one instance, where the right 
person to handle money gets ker hands on 
a sizeable wad of it. But what I want to 
know, my dear young lady, is this: Why 
purchase philanthropy in fifty-thousand- 
dollar instalments? If you want to set 
that boy’s mind at ease, loan him three 
hundred thousand dollars to take up the 
mortgage your father holds on his ranch; 
then take a new mortgage in your own 
name to secure the loan. If you’re bound 
to save him in the long run, why keep the 
poor devil in suspense?” 

She made a little moue of distaste. “TI 
loathe business. The loaning of money on 
security—the taking advantage of an- 
other’s distress. Mr. Bill, it never made 
a hit with me. I’m doing this merely 
because I realize that my father’s course, 
while strictly legal, is not kind. I refuse 
to permit him to do that sort of thing to 
a Medal of Honor man.” He noticed a 
pretty flush mount to her lovely cheeks. 
“It isn’t sporty, Mr. Bill Conway. How- 
ever, it isn’t nice to tell one’s otherwise 
lovable father that he’s a poor sport and 
a Shylock, is it? I cannot deliberately 
pick a fight with my’ father by interfering 
in his business affairs, can I? Also, it 
seems to me that Don Mike Farrel’s 
pride is too high to permit of his acceptance 
of a woman’s pity. I do not wish him to 
be under obligation to me. He might 
misconstrue my motive—oh, you under- 
stand, don’t you? I’m sure I’m in an ex- 
tremely delicate position.” 

He nodded sagely. “Nevertheless,” 
he pursued, “he will be under obligation 
to you.” 

“He will never know it. I depend upon 
you to keep my secret. He will think 
himself under obligation to you—and 
you’re such an old and dear friend. Men 
accept obligations from each other and 
think nothing of it. By the way, I hold 
you responsible for the return of that 
fifty thousand dollars, not Don Mike 
Farrel. You are underwriting his battle 
with my father, are you not?” 

, Yes, I am,” he retorted briskly, “and 
I've got more conceit than a barber’s cat 
for daring to do it. Wait a minute and 

ive you my promissory note. I’m 
Paying seven per cent. for bank accommo- 


dations lately. That rate of interest 
suit you?” 

She nodded and followed him to his 
office, where he laboriously wrote and 
signed a promissory note in her favor. 
Pablo, remaining politely out of sound of 
their conversation, wondered vaguely 
what they were up to. 

“Don Mike has told us something of 
the indolent, easy-going natures of his 
people,” Kay continued, as she tucked 
the note in her coat pocket. “I have 
wondered if, should he succeed in saving 
his ranch without too great an expenditure 


of effort, he would continue to cast off | 


the spell of ‘the splendid, idle forties’ and 
take his place in a world of alert creators 
and producers. Do you not think, Mr. 
Bill, that he will be the gainer through my 
policy of keeping him in ignorance of my 
part in the refinancing of his affairs— 
if he dare not be certain of victory up to 
the last moment? Of course it would 
be perfectly splendid if he could somehow 
manage to work out his own salvation, 
but of course, if he is unable to do that, 
his friends must do it for him. I think 
it would be perfectly disgraceful to permit 
a Medal of Honor man to be ruined, don’t 
you, Mr. Bill?” 

“Say, how long have you known this 
fellow Miguel?” 

“Seventy-two hours, more or less.” 

He considered. ‘‘Your father’s nerve 
has been pretty badly shaken by the Jap’s 
attempt to kill Miguel, He feels about 
that pretty much as a dog does when he’s 
caught sucking eggs. Why not work on 
your father now while he’s in an anti-Jap 
mood? You might catch him on the 
rebound, so to speak. Take him over to 
La Questa valley some day this week and 
show him a little Japan; show him what 
the San Gregorio will look like within five 
years if he persists. Gosh, woman, you have 
some influence with him, haven’t you?”’ 

“Very little in business affairs, I fear.” 

“Well, you work on him, anyhow, and 
maybe he'll get religion and renew Miguel’s 
mortgage. Argue that point about giving 
a Medal of Honor man another chance.” 

The girl shook her head. “It would be 
useless,’ she assured him. “He has a 
curious business code and will not abandon 
it. He will only quote some platitude 
about mixing sentiment and business.” 

“Then I suppose the battle will have 
to go the full twenty rounds. Well, 
Miss Parker, we’re willing. We've al- 
ready drawn first blood and with your 
secret help we ought to about chew the 
tail off your old man.” 

“‘Cheerio.”” She held out her dainty 
little gloved hand to him. ‘‘See me when 
you need more money, Mr. Bill. And 
remember! If you tell on me [ll never, 
never forgive you.” 

He bent over her hand and kissed it. 
His caress was partly reverence, partly 
a habit of courtliness surviving from a day 
that is done in California, for under that 
shabby old tweed suit there beat the 
gallant heart of a true cavalier. 

When Miss Parker had ridden away with 
Pablo at her heels, Bill Conway unburdened 
himself of a slightly ribald little chanson 
entitled: “What Makes the Wild Cat 
Wild?” In the constant repetition of this 
query it appeared that the old Californian 
sought the answer to a riddle not even re- 
motely connected with the mystifying sav- 
agery of non-domestic felines. 
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American Employers Tell Editor 
How They Are Improving 
Their Organizations 


1921 is putting men to the test. 

The editor of the FACTORY magazine re- 
cently asked a group of managers at the head 
of large industries to tell what they do when 
it becomes necessary to run business more 
efficiently. 

The information they gave is full of meaning 
to the young men of America. The above 
chart shows five of the answers made most 
frequently. Of these answers two relate to 
employees. The thing that is most in the minds 
of employers is that of weeding out inefficient 
men and keeping their raluable men. 

Think what this means to you. How do you 
stand today in the eyes of baad employer ? 
How will you stand next year 

If you were up for discussion in the ‘inside 
office’’ today, would they say: ‘‘ He is a man 
we must keep.”’ 

Make use of your spare hours, put valuable 
knowledge into your head, get into the preferred 
class—the type of man that the keen employer 
Says ‘*Keep’’ even when business is slow. 

he United Y. M. C. A. Schools provide a 
way, no matter where you are or what your 
working hours may be. 

Our Correspondence Instruction is unique. 
Its guiding principles are: (1) The most service 
for the least money; (2) personal interest in 
every student; (3) high-grade courses based on 
the best text-books and anagess to the practi- 
cal needs of young men. These principles are 
applied to the instruction of more than 120,000 
students now enrolled in the National Y. M. 
C. A. Educational System. 

We are glad to hear from and to help every 
ambitious man. You will be advised to study 
only the Course most likely to develop your 
talents, to fit you for larger responsibility and 
more congenial and productive work. 

Your case is probably similar to that of 
hundreds of others whom we have helped. Tell 
us about your aims. 

The list below suggests only a few of the more 
than 200 correspondence courses. Fill out and 
mail the Inquiry Coupon. 


UNITED Y. M.C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 10-J¥ 375 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Iam interested in the position or 
home-study course I have marked. 
Please give tull information. 


Salesman Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Civil Engineer 
Business Law Surveyor 

Better Letters Electrical Engineer 
Business English Electrician 


Factory Management Steam Engineer 


Foremanship Machine-shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineer Plumber 
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llustrator Architect 
Advertising Man Building Contractor 
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Banking Foreign Lang 
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Sani-F] 


RADE MARK REG PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush was made for just 
one thing—to clean the closet 
dowl—to clean it better than any 
other means and to clean it with 
less labor. Sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, according to 
the directions on the can. Flush. 
Stains, rust marks and incrusta- 
tions will disappear like magic leav- 
ing the row! and hidden trap spot- 
lessly white and absolutely sanitary. 

You do not have to use disin- 
fectants because Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly. 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,.Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 


at once, send 25c¢ in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
=| postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


If you cannot buy it locally - 


Famous FRENOY Depilatory 
for removing hair 


A delicately per- 
fumed powder; 
removes hair, 
leaves skin 
smooth, white; 
for arms, limbs, 
face; 50c and $1 
sizes (containing 
complete mixing 
outfit, in U, S. 

- and Canada; 75c 
and $1.50 else- 
where. At drug 
and department 
stores. 


Send 10¢ for trial sample and booklet 
HALL & RUCKEL, 106 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


Suddenly he slapped his thigh. ‘Got 
it,” he informed the payroll he had been 
trying to add for half an hour. ‘Got it! 
She does love him. Her explanation of 
her action is good but not good enough 
for me. Medal of Honor man! Rats. 
She could loan him the money to pay her 
father, on condition that her father should 
never know the source of the aid, but if 
they reduced their association to a busi- 
ness basis he would have to decide between 
the ranch and her. She knows how he 
loves this seat of his ancestors—she fears 
for the decision. And if he decided for 
the ranch there would be no reasonable 
excuse for the Parker family to stick 
around, would there? There would not. 
So he is not to be lost sight of for a year. 
Yes, of course that’s it. Methinks the 
lady did protest too much. God bless her. 
I wonder what he thinks of her. One 
can never tell. It might be just her 
luck to fail to make a hit with him. 
Oh, Lord, if that happened I’d_ shoot 
him. I would for a fact. Guess I'll 
drop in at the ranch some day next 
week and pump the young idiot.... 
No, not. My business is building 
dams and bridges and concrete highways 

. well, I might take a chance and 
sound him out... still, what thanks 
would I get... no, be shot if I 
will . . . oh, to the devil with thanks. 
If he don’t like it he can lump it... . 


What makes the wild cat wild, boys, 
Oh, what makes the wild cat wild?” 


It was fully two weeks before Miguel 
returned to the ranch from the little 
hospital at El Toro. During that period 
the willows had already started to sprout 
on the last abiding place of Kano Ugichi, 
the pain had left the Farrel head and the 
Farrel attorney had had André Loustalot 
up in the Superior Court, where he had 
won a drawn verdict. The cash in bank 
was pre~-1 to have been deposited there 
by Lousre#t personally; it had been sub- 
ject to his personal check and was accord- 
ingly adjudged to be his personal property 
and ordered turned over to Miguel Farrel 
in partial liquidation of the ancient judg- 
ment which Farrel held against the Basque. 
A preponderance of testimony, however 
(Don Nicholas Sandoval swore it was all 
perjured and paid for), indicated that but 
one quarter of the sheep found on the 
Rancho Palomar belonged to Loustalot, 
the remainder being owned by his fore- 
man and employees. To Farrel, there- 
fore, these sheep were awarded, and in 
some occult manner Don Nicholas San- 
doval selected them from the flock; then, 
acting under instructions from Farrel, 
he sold the sheep back to Loustalot at 
something like a dollar a head under the 
market value and leased to the amazed 
Basque for one year the grazing privilege 
on the Rancho Palomar. In return for 
the signing of this lease and the payment 
of: the lease money in advance, Farrel 
executed to Loustalot a satisfaction in 
full of the unpaid portion of the judgment. 
“For,” as the sheriff remarked to Farrel, 
“while you hold the balance of that 
judgment over this fellow’s head your 
own head is in danger. It is best to 
conciliate him, for you will never again 
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have an opportunity to levy against his 
assets.” 

“TI think you’re right, Don Nicholas,” 
Farrel agreed. “I can never feel wholly 
safe until I strike a truce with that 
man. Tell him I'll give him back his 
eight - thousand - dollar automobile if he 
will agree on his own behalf and that 
of his employees, agents and friends, not 
to bushwhack me or any person con- 
nected with him.”’ 

“IT have already made him a tentative 
offer to that effect, my boy, and, now that 
the first flush of his rage is over, he is 
a coyote lacking the courage to kill. He 
will agree to your proposal, and I shall 
take occasion to warn him that if he 
should ever break his word while I am 
living, I shall consider, in view of the fact 
that I am the mediator in this matter, 
that he has broken faith with me, and 
I shall act accordingly.” 

The arrangement with Loustalot was 
therefore made, and immediately upon his 
return to the ranch Farrel, knowing that 
the sheep would spoil his range for the 
few hundred head of cattle that still 
remained of the thousands that once had 
roamed El Palomar, rounded up these 
cattle and sold them. And it was in the 
performance of this duty that he dis- 
covered during the roundup, on the trail 
leading from the hacienda to Agua Caliente 
basin, a rectangular piece of paper. It 
lay, somewhat weather-stained, face up 
beside the trail, and because it resembled 
a check, he leaned easily from his horse 
and picked it up. To his amazement he 
discovered it to be a promissory note, in 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars, in favor 
of Kay Parker and signed by William 
D. Conway. 

Pablo was beating the thickets in the 
river bottom, searching out some spring 
calves he knew were lurking there, when 
his master reined up beside him. 

“Pablo,” he demanded, “has Senor 
Conway been to the ranch during my 
absence?” 

“No, Don Miguel, he has not.” 

“Has Sefiorita Parker ridden Panchito 
over to Sefior Conway’s camp at Agua 
Caliente basin?” 

“Yes, Don Miguel. I rode behind her, 
in case of accident.” 

“What day was that?” 

Pablo considered. ‘‘The day after you 
were shot, Don Miguel.” 

“Did you see Senorita Parker give 
Sefor Conway a writing?” 

“I did, truly. She wrote from a small 
leathern book and tore out the page where- 
on she wrote. In return Sefor Conway 
made a writing and this he gave to Senorita 
Parker, who accepted it.” 

“Thank you, Pablo. That is all I 
desired to know.” And he was away 
again, swinging his lariat and whooping 
joyously at the cattle. Pablo watched 
him narrowly. 

‘Now whatever this mystery may be,” 
he soliloquized, “‘the news I gave Don 
Miguel has certainly not displeased him. 
Ah, he is a sharp one, that boy. He 
learns everything and without effort, 
yet for all he knows he talks but little. 
Can it be that he has the gift of second 
sight? I wonder!” 


The Pride of Palomar is unquestionably Mr. Kyne’s greatest novel; it is as 

entrancing as the Californian setting in which the drama is unfolded, as absorb- 

ing as the vital theme with which it deals. The next instalment will appear in 
August Cosmopolitan. 
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The Empty Sack 


(Continued from page 74) 


one, but her balance at the bank was large. 

It could be put to this use as well as to an- 

tt take it,” she said, after a minute’s 

consideration, “if you could let me have it 

within a few days.” 

Not to betray the eagerness he felt, he 
said that it would give him publicity to 
keep it on view as long as possible. 

“Tt will be almost as much publicity to 
have it on view at Marillo.” 

And in the end, he agreed that this was 


He walked back to the studio as if wings 
on his feet were lifting him above the pave- 
ment. It was the seal on his success. “Sold 
to a private collector,” would be a bomb 
to throw among the dealers, who had been 
taking their time and dfckering. It was 
more than the seal on this one success; it 
was a harbinger of the next success. And 
with this thing behind him, the next suc- 
cess was calling to him to begin. 

He already knew what he should begin 
on. It was to be called, “Eve Tempting 
the Serpent.” He was not yet sure how he 
should treat the idea, but a lethargic semi- 
human reptile was to be roused to the con- 
cept of evil by a woman’s beauty and 
abandonment. The thing would be daring; 
but it couldn’t be too daring, or it would 
bring down on him the recrudescent Puri- 
tan spirit already so vigorous through the 
country. He couldn’t afford a tussle with 
that until he was better established. 

But he had made some sketches, and 
had written to Jennie that he should like 
to talk the matter over on that very after- 
noon. She had written in reply that, at 
last, she would be free to come. For the 
first few days after the funeral, she had 
been either too grief-stricken or too busy; 
but now the claims of life were asserting 
themselves-again and she was trying to 
respond to them. He must not expect her 
tobe gay; but she would grow more cheer- 
ful in time. 

So he went back to the studio to lunch, 
and to wait for her coming. Till she had 
ceased coming, he hadn’t known how much 
the daily expectation of seeing her had 
meant to him. The very occasions on 
which she had, as he expressed it, played 
him false had brought an excitement which 
he would have been emotionally poorer for 
having missed. He could not go through 
the experience often; he could, perhaps, 
not go through it again. But, for that test, 
he was apparently not to be called upon. 
She was coming. She knew what she was 
coming for. The very fact that she had 
written meant surrender. 

And that, indeed, was what Jennie had 
been saying to herself all through the 
morning. Now that there had been this 
interval, she knew that her latitude for 
saying “Yes” and acting “No” was at 
anend, If she went at all, she must go all 
the way. To go once more and draw back 
once more would not be playing the game. 

he was clear in her mind that the day 
Would be decisive. As to her decision, she 
Was not so sure. 

That is, she was not sure of its wisdom, 
though sure what she would do. She would 
do what she had meant to do more than 
two months earlier. There was no reason 
Why she shouldn’t, and the same set of 
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Keeps the Hair Wavy, 
Glossy and Beautiful 


“I often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in 
my work, especially when I am in a hurry 
to arrange my coiffure, and particularly for 
scenes where I must ‘look my prettiest’. It 
imparts that lovely sheen or lustre which’ 
shows to such advantage 

under changing lights.” a 

Many other popular screen stars praise the 
virtues of this unique product, 


Liquid Silmerine 

large bottle, . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont 

Rose Compact . 1.00 
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Powder Compact 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot 

(face rester) . 1) 
Powdered Barriflower 

(depilatory) . 1.00 
These preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters everywhere. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
a real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for keeping the hair curly 

either: nor 

Perfect harmless.” Have 
you tried it? 


Parker, Belmont & Co. / 


BECAUSE Sterizol used in the 
foot bath soothes tired and aching feet 
as well as relieves disagreeable odors. 


LABORATORIES STERIZOL AT YOUR 


OSSINING, N. Y. THE ANTISEPTIC ORUGGIST 


Decree 


this season is light, filmy fabrics, 
Delatone enables discriminating 
women to wear them with perfect 
freedom. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 
for removing hair safely and surely 
from neck, face or 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and ‘ect- 
ly smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. } 


reasons why she should. Not only were 
the money and release imperative, but 
Hubert meant more to her than ever. 
His sympathy through her sorrow had 
touched her by its very novelty. He had 
written, sent flowers, and kept himself in 
the background. Bob would have done 
more and moved her less for the reason 
that doing all and giving all were in his 
nature. The rare thing being the most 
precious thing, she treasured the per- 
functory phrases in Hubert’s scrawl of 
condolence above all the outpourings of 
Bob’s heart. 

Nevertheless, she treasured them with 
misgivings. The consciousness of being 
married had acquired some strength from 
watching the effect of her father’s death on 
her mother. She had known, ever since 
growing up, that her father and mother 
had been unequally mated. It was not 
wholly a question of practical failure or 
success—it was rather that the balance of 
moral support had been so shifted between 
them that the mother had nothing to sus- 
tain her. “Poor momma,” had been Jen- 
nie’s way of putting it, “has to take the 
burden of everything. She’s got us on her 
shoulders and poppa, too.” And yet, 
with Josiah’s death, some prop of Lizzie’s 
inner life seemed to have been snatched 
away. She was not weaker perhaps, but 
she was more detached, and stranger. 

Bob’s letters were disturbing, too. In 
the way of a happy future. he took every- 
thing for granted. He reasoned as if, now 
that they had gone through a certain 
form together and signed it with a par- 
son’s name, she had no more liberty of 
will than a woman in aharem. Little as 
she was rebellious, she rebelled against 
that, preferring an element of chance in 
her love to a love in which there was no 
choice. Bob wrote asif her love was of no 
importance, as if he could love enough for 
two, did, in fact, love enough for two, so 
that the whole need of loving was taken 
off her hands. 


I feel as if my love was the air and you 
were a plant to growin it. It’s the sunshine 
to which your leaves and blosscms will only 
have to turn. 


“That’s all very well for him,” she 
said, falling back with a grimace on the 
language Gussie brought home with her 
from vaudeville shows, “but I ain’t no 
blooming plant.” ae 

She was to leave for the studio as soon 
as her mother got up from her early-after- 
noon rest. The early-afternoon rest had 
become a necessity for Lizzie ever since 
the day when Josiah had been laid away. 

“You'll call me if Teddy rings,” she had 
stipulated, before lying down, and Jennie 
had promised faithfully. 

As to Teddy’s message, nominally sent 
from Paterson, Lizzie had betrayed a 
skepticism which the three girls found dis- 
concerting. She said nothing, but it was 
precisely the saying nothing that puzzled 
them. When they themselves grew ex- 
pansive over the things they would buy 
with the money Teddy was going to make, 
the mother’s faint smile was alarming. It 
was alarming, chiefly because it combined 
with other things to produce that effect 
of strahgeness they had all noticed -in her 
since their father died.. Though they 
couldn’t define it for themselves, it was as 
if she had renounced any further effort td 
make life fulfill itself. 


By the time she was ready, she heard 
Lizzie stirring in her bedroom. It was the 
signal agreed upon. She was free to g0. 
which meant that she was free to turn her 
back on all her more or less sheltered past 
and strike out toward a terrifying future, 
She felt as she had always supposed she 
would feel on leaving her home on her 
wedding-day; and she would do as she had 
decided she would do in that event. She 
would go without making a fuss, without 
anything to record that the going was dif- 
ferent from other goings, or that the return 
would be different from other returns. She 
would make her departure casual, without 
consciousness, without admitted intentions, 
She merely called to her mother, therefore, 
through the closed door, that she was on 
her way, and her mother had called out in 
response, “‘Very well.” This leave-taking 
making things easier—all Jennie had to do 
was to gulp back a sob. 


XVIII 


Bur as Jennie opened the door to let 
herself out, two men were standing on the 
cement sidewalk in the front of the grass- 
plots examining the house. They were 
big, heavily built men who, although in 
plain clothes, suggested the guardianship 
of law. It came to Jennie instantly that 
their examination of the house was pecu- 
liar; and of that peculiarity she divined 
with equal promptness, the significance. 
The men declared afterward that in her 
manner of standing on the step and waiting 
till they spoke to her, there was the same 
kind of “give-away” as when her brother 
had eyed them across Broad Street. — 

The older and heavier of the two ad- 
vanced up the walk between the grass- 
plots. 

“This is the Follett house, ain’t it, 
miss?” 

Jennie replied that it was. 

“And you’re Miss Follett?” 

She assented again. 

“Ts your brother in?” 

““N-no; he’s not in town.” 

The big man turned toward his taller 
and slighter colleague, whatever he had to 
say being communicated by a look. Hav- 
ing expressed this thought he veered round 
again toward Jennie, speaking politely. 

“Maybe we could have a word with 
you, private-like.’’ 

“Won’t you step in?” 

Presently they were all three seated in 
the living-room, the big man continuing 
as spokesman. 

“Ah, now, about your brother, Miss 
Follett; you’re sure he isn’t anywheres 
around?” 

The inference from the tone was that 
somehow Jennie was secreting him. 

“He isn’t to my knowledge. He called 
up last evening to say that he wouldn’t be 
home to-day, and perhaps not to-morrow.” 

The two men being seated wichin range 
of each other’s eyes, some new under- 
standing was flashed silently. 

“Did he, then? And where would he 
have called up from?” 

“From Paterson.” 


“From Paterson, was it? And what 


+ made you think it was from Paterson?” 


“He said so.” 

“ And that was all you had to go by?” 

“That was all.” : 

“Well, well, now! He said so, did he? 
And he didn’t come home last night?” 
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Jennie shook her head. 
~ Fora third time Flynn’seyes telegraphed 
something to Jackman’s, and Jackman’s 
responded. 

“And when your brother called up from 
Paterson—let us say it was Paterson— 
didn’t you ask him no questions at all?” 

“He didn’t speak to me. I wasn’t at 
home. It was to my little sister. I under- 
stood that he rang off before she could ask 
him anything.” 

“Qh, he did, did he?’”’ The telegraphy 
between the two men was renewed. “And 
didn’t he say nothin’ about what had tuck 
him to a place like Paterson?” 

“J think he said it was business.” 

“Business, was it? Ah, well, now! 
And what sort of business would that be?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“And would you tell me now if you did 
know?” 

Jennie looked at him with clear, limpid 
eyes. “I’m not sure that I would. I don’t 
know what right you have to ask me ques- 
tions as it is.” 

“This right.” Turning back the lapel 
of his coat, he displayed a badge. ‘‘We 
don’t want to frighten you, Miss Follett, 
my friend and me, we don’t; but if you 
know anything about the boy, it’ll be 
easier in the long run both for him and 
for you——”” 

“What do you want him for?” 

Lizzie’s voice was so deep that it startled. 
Yn the threshold of the little entry, she 
stood tall, black-robed, almost unearthly. 
At the same time Pansy, who had also 
come down-stairs, crept toward Flynn with 
a low, vicious growl. Both men stumbled 
to their feet, awed by something in Lizzie 
which was more than the majesty of grief. 

“Ah, now, we’re sorry to disturb you, 
ma’am, my ““end and me. We know 
you've had troubJe, and we wouldn’t be 
for wantin’ to bring more into a house 
where there’s enough of it already. But 
when things is duty, they can’t be put by 
just because they’re unpleasant——” 

“Has my son been taking money from 
Collingham & Law's?” 

The spectral voice gave force to the 
directness of the question. Abandoning 
the hint of professional bullying he had 
taken toward Jennie, Flynn, with Pansy’s 
teeth not six inches from his calf, went a 
pace or two toward the figure in the entry. 

“Has he been takin’ money, that boy 
of yours? Well now, and have you any 
teason to think so, ma’am?”’ 

“None—apart from what I hoped.” 

“Momma!”’ 

Jennie sprang to her mother, grasping 
her by the arm. While Jackman stood 
like an iron figure in the background, 
Flynn, still with Pansy’s teeth keeping 
some six inches from his calf, advanced 
another pace or two. 

“Ah, now, that’s a quare thing, ma’am, 
for the mother of a lad to say—that she 
hoped he was takin’ money.” 
bs ‘Oh, don’t mind her,” Jennie pleaded. 

‘She hasn’t been just—just right—-ever 
since my father died.” 

“T didn’t think of it at first,” Lizzie 
Stated, in a lifeless voice. “I believed 
what he told us, that he was making 
money on the side. It was only latterly that 

an to suspect that he wasn’t; and now 
T hope he took it from the bank.” 

But good God, ma’am, why? Don’t 
you know he’ll be caught—and what he'll 
get for it?” 
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Insure poise in the daintiest frocks 


MEN everywhere have adopted Kotex, 

the new sanitary pads, as an essential to 

summer comfort. Made from Cellucotton 
—the wonderful absorbent which science con- 
tributed to war hospital use— Kotex are lighter 
and more absorbent than cotton, cooler, hold 
—- shape, and remain lastingly 
soft. 


Kotex are always comfortable. They 
are so thoroughly absorbent that they 
warrant one’s absolute confidence even 
when wearing the daintiest frock. On 
sale at stores and shops that cater to 
women. 


12 sanitary pads for 60c 


lf KOTEX are not yet available in your neighborhood, write us for the names 
of nearest stores and shops that sell them. Or send us sixty-five cents and 
we will mail you one box of a dozen Kotex in plain wrapper, charges prepaid 


Cellucotton Products Co., 208 South LaSalle St., Chicage, Illinois 


Copyright 1921. Cellueotton Products Co. 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE ~ KOTEX 
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Ps. Tom HAS A 
CAMERA And I 
HavE A REEL. 


OYS, if you want a camera 

like Tom’s or a fishing-rod 

like Joe’s—or any one of a hun- 

dred other things a boy’s got to 

have to make him happy—they 
are yours! 


It sounds too good to be true, 
but any boy who will do some 
hustling for us can earn a base- 
ball outfit, a football, . boxing 
gloves or anything else in the 
sporting line he may want. 


All you have to do is to give up 
a little of your spare time to do 
some easy, manly work that will 
help you get what you want, and 
will also teach you about business 
methods. 


Write to us and we will send 
you a complete list of the good 
things we are holding for you in 
exchange for a little of your spare 
time. They are all tip-top, well- 
made articles that you can use 
yourself and be proud to show 
around among your friends. 


Just write to 


Present Department 
International 
Magazine Company 
Dept. A7 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of 

Hearst’s International 
MoToR 

Motor Boating 


Note to parents: Your boy will learn 
to earn what he wants if you will have 
him write to us. 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 


| please!’ 


“Oh, he’d get that just the same, if you 
mean suffering and punishment and a life 
of misery. All I want is that he should be 
the first to strike. Since he’s got to go 
down before brute power——”’ 

‘Brute power of law and order, ma’am, 
if you’ll allow me to remind you.” 

She uttered a little joyless laugh. 

““Taw and order!’ You'll excuse me 
for laughing, won’t you? I’ve heard so 
much of them és 

“And you’re likely to hear a lot more, if 
this is the way o’ things.” 

“Oh, I expect to. They'll do me to 
death, as they’ll do you, and as _ they 
do everyone else. Law and order are the 
golden images set up for us to bow down to 
and worship as gods; and we get the re- 
ward that’s always dealt out to those who 
believe in falsehood.” 

Flynn appealed to both Jennie and 
Jackman. 

“T never heard no one talk like that, 
whether dotty or sane.” 

“Tf it was real law and order,” Lizzie 
continued, with the same passionless in- 
tonation, “that would be another thing. 
But it isn’t. It’s faked law and order. 
It’s a plaster on a sore, meant to hide the 
ugly thing and not to heal it. It’s to keep 
bad bad by pretending that it’s good 2 

“Ah, but bad as it is, ma’am,” Flynn 
began to reason, ‘‘it’s better than stealin’ 
—now, isn’t it?” 

But Lizzie seemed ready for him here. 

“T think I’ve read in your Bible that 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
was given to a people among whom it was 
a principle that everyone should be pro- 
vided for. If it happened that anyone 
was not provided for, there was another 
commandment given as to him: ‘Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.’ He was to be free to take what 
he needed.” 

Flynn shook his head. 

“That may be in the Bible, ma’am; but 
it wouldn’t stand in a court o’ law.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t; only, the court 
of law is nothing to me.” 

“Tt can make itself something to you, 
ma’am, if you don’t mind my sayin’ so.” 

“Oh, no, it can’t. It can try me and 
sentence me and lock me up; but that’s no 
worse than law and order are doing to me 
and mine every hour of the day.” 


“Oh, momma,” Jennie pleaded, clinging 


to her mother’s arm, “please stop— 


“I’m only warning him, darling. Law 
and order will bring him to grief as it does 
everyone else. How many did it kill in 
the war? Something like twelve millions, 
wasn’t it, and could anyone ever reckon up 
the number of aching hearts it’s left alive?”’ 

“Ves, momma; but that kind of talk 
doesn’t do Teddy any good.” 

“It does if we make it plain that he was 
only acting within his rights. These people 
think that by passing a law they impose a 
moral duty. What nonsense! I want my 
son to be brave enough to strike at such a 
theory as that. It’s true that they'll 
strike back at him, and that they have the 
power to crush him—only, in the long run 
he’ll be the victor.” 

Flynn looked at Jennie in sympathetic. 
apology. 

“All right now, Miss Follett. I guess 
my friend and me’ll be goin’ along——”’ 

“You'll do just as you like about that,” 
Lizzie interposed, with dignity; “but f 
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you see my son before I do, tell him not 
to be sorry for what he’s done, and above 
all not to think that I blame him. ‘Thoy 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.’ When you do, the eighth com. 
mandment doesn’t apply any longer,” 

Jennie followed her visitors to the door. 
step. After her mother’s reckless talk 
they seemed like friends, as, indeed, at 
bottom of their kindly hearts they could 
easily have been. They brought no ill will 
to their job—only a conviction that if 
a f Follett was a thief, they must “get 

im. 

“Does—does Mr. Collingham know 
that all this is going on?” 

She asked her question in trepidation, 
lest these men, trained to ferret out what. 
ever was most hidden, should be able to 
read her secret. It was Jackman who 
shouldered the duty of answering. He 
seemed more laconic than his colleague, 
and more literate. 

“We don’t troub’e Mr. Collingham with 
trifles. If it was a big thing——”’ 

So Jennie was left with that consolation 
—that it was not a big thing. How big it 
was, she could only guess at, but whatever 
the magnitude, she had no doubt at all 
but that it was “up to her.” She got some 
inspiration from the little word “up.” 
There was a lift in it that made her coura- 
geous. 

Nevertheless, when she returned to the 
living-room, finding her mother seated, 
erect and stately, in an armchair, with 
Pansy gazing at her with eyes of quench- 
less, infinite devotion, Jennie knew a qualm 
of fear. 

“Oh, momma, wouldn’t it be awful if 
Teddy had to go to jail?” 

“Tt would be awful or not, just as you 
took it. If you thought he went to jail as 
a thief, it would be awful, but if you saw 
him only as the martyr of a system, you’d 
be proud to know he was there.” 

“Oh, but, momma, what’s the good of 
saying things like that?”’ 

“What’s the good of letting them throw 
you down a quivering bundle of flesh 
before a Juggernaut, and just being meekly 
thankful? That’s what your father and I 
have always done, and now that the wheels 
have passed over him, I see the folly of 
keeping silent. I may not do any good by 


. speaking, but at least I speak. When they 


muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, 
it isn’t much wonder if the famished beast 
goes mad. Did you ever see a mad ox, 
Jennie? Well, it’s a terrible sight—the 
most patient and laborious drudge among 
animals, goaded to a desperation in which 
he’s conscious of nothing but his wrongs 
and his strength. They generally kill him. 
It’s all they can do with him—but, of 
course, they can do that.” 

“So that it doesn’t do the ox much good 
to go mad, does it?”’ 

“Oh, yes; because he gets out of it. 
That’s the only relief for us, Jennie darling 
—to get out of it. I begin to understand 
how mothers can so often kill themselves 
and their children. They don’t want to 
leave anyone they love to endure the 
sufferings this world inflicts.” 

From these ravings Jennie was sum- 
moned by the tinkle of the telephone-bell. 

“Teddy!” cried the mother, starting t0 
her feet. 

“No; it’s Mr. Wray. I knew he’d ring 
if I didn’t turn up.” 

The instrument was in the entry, and 
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Jennie felt curiously calm and competent 
as she went toward it. All decisions being 
taken out of her hands, she no longer had 
to doubt and calculate. The renuncia- 
tions, too, were made for her. She was 
not required to look back, only to go on. 

In answer to the question: “Is this Mrs. 
Follett’s house?” she replied, as if the occa- 
sion were an ordinary one: 

“Yes, Mr. Wray. I’m sorry I can’t 
come to the studio.” 

“Qh, so it’s you! You can’t come— 
what? Then you needn’t come any more.” 

“Yes; that’s what I thought. I see now 
that—that I can’t.” 

“Well, of all—’’ He broke off in his 
expostulation to say: “Jennie, for God’: 
sake, what’s the matter with you? What 
are you afraid of?” 

“T’m not afraid of anything, Mr. Wray; 
but there’s a good deal the matter which 
Ican’t explain on the telephone.” 

“Do you want me to come over there?” 

“No; you couldn’t do any good.” 

“Is it money?” 

“No.” She remembered ‘the accumu- 
lation of untouched bills and checks in 
her glove-and-handkerchief-box up-stairs. 
“There’s nothing you could do, thank 
you.” 

” There was a pause before he said: 

“Then it’s all off? Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Isn’t it what you meant yourself only 
a minute ago?”’ 

“Oh, well, you needn’t stake your life 
on that.” 

She began to feel faint. It cost her more 
to stand there talking than she had sup- 
posed it would when she took <up- the 
receiver. 

“I’m afraid I must—must stake my life 
on that. I—I can’t stay now. I can’t 
come any more to see you, either. [’ve— 
I've given up posing. G—good-by.” 

She heard him beginning to protest from 
the other end. 

“No, Jennie! Wait! For.God’s sake!” 

But her putting-up of the -eceiver cut 
them off from each other. 

“So that’s all over,” she said to herself, 
tuning again into the living-room. 

But she said it strongly, as Lizzie had 
many a time said similar things on wit- 
nessing the death of hopes, with desolation 
in the heart, perhaps, but no wish to cry. 

_ Meanwhile, Flynn and Jackman, trudg- 
ing toward the car station in the square, 
were discussing this strange case. 

“That was a funny line o’ talk about 
theox treadin’ out the corn. I never heard 
nothin’ like that in our church.” 

But Jackman, having been a Methodist 
and a student of the Bible before coming to 
New York and giving himself to detective 
work, was able to explain. 

“That’s in the Old Testament to begin 
vith; but Paul takes it up and says that, 
though it was meant, in the first place, to 
apply to the animals, its real application 
Sto man. ‘That he that ploweth may 
plow in hope, and that he that thresheth 
in hope should be partaker of his hope’— 
that’s the way it runs. That everyone 
should get a generous living wage and not 
be cheated of it in the end is the way you 
might put it into our kind of talk.” 

Is it now? And it do seem fair—don’t 

it’—for all the old woman yonder is so 

daft. And would that Paul be the same 

Saint Paul as we’ve got in our church?” 
Oh, the very same.” 
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“. . . places far apart are brought together, to the peasant convenience and advantage 


the Public and to the 


rtain in of a host 
indnesses and prejudices, by which the Public glone howe 


The Advance 


ace to Pickwick Papers, 


of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 


other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 


System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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“Would he now? And you a Protes- 
tant! That’s one thing I’ve often won- 
dered: why there had to be so many re- 
ligions, and everyone wasn’t a Catholic. 
It’d be just as easy, and cost us less. Ah, 
well! It’s a quare world, and that poor 
woman’s had a powerful dose o’ trouble. 
I don’t wonder she’s got wheels in her head 
—do you? Maybe you and me’d have 
them if we’d gone through the same.” 
Having thus worked up to his appeal, he 
plunged into it. “I know wan little 
woman’d be glad if I was to come home to- 
night and tell her we’d called the thing off. 
That’s my Tessie. It’s amazin’ how she’s 
set her heart on my not trackin’ down 
this boy.” 

“Not to track him down would be to com- 
pound a felony,” Jackman replied severely. 

“ Ah, well! So it would, now. You sure 
have got the right dope there, Jackman, 
and that I’ll tell Tessie. I'll say I’d be 
compounding a felony, and them words’ll 
scare her good.” 

So Flynn, too, resigned himself, putting 
on once more the mask of craft and im- 
placability that was part of his stock in 
trade, and which Jackman rarely took off. 

And all that day Teddy lay crouched 
in his lair with his eye glued more or less 
faithfully to the peep-hole. Except from 
hunger, he had suffered but little, and the 
minutes had been too exciting to seem long 
in going by. It was negative excitement, 
springing from what didn’t happen; but 
because something might happen, and 
happen at any instant, it was excitement. 
From morning to midday, and from mid- 
day on into the afternoon, cars, carts, and 
pedestrians traveled in and out of Ho- 
boken, each spelling possible danger. 
Now and then a man or a vehicle had 
paused in the road within calling-distance 
of the shanty. For two minutes, for five, 
or for ten at a time, Teddy lay there won- 
dering as to their intentions and trying to 
make up his mind as to his own course. 
Whether to shoot himself or make a bolt 
for it, or if he shot himself whether it 
should be through the temple or the heart, 
were points as to which he was still unde- 
cided. He would get inspiration, he told 
himself, when the time came. 

In a measure, he was growing used to his 
situation as an outlaw; he was growing 
used to the separation from the family. It 
was not that he loved them less, but that 
he had moved on and left them behind. 
He could think of them now without the 
longing to cry he had felt yesterday, while 
the desperation of his plight centered his 
thought more and more upon himself. 

Seven doughnuts swallowed without a 
drop of water being far from the nourish- 
ment to which he was accustomed, he 
waited with painful eagerness for nightfall. 
When the primrose-colored lights up and 
down the road and along the ragged fringe 
of the town were deepen‘ng to orange, he 
crept forth cautiously. 

Even while half hidden by the sedgy 
grasses, he felt horribly exposed, and when 
he emerged into the open highway, the 
eyes of all the police in New York seemed 
to spy him through the twilight. Never- 
theless, he tramped -back toward the 
dwellings of men, doing his best to hide 
his face when motor-lights flashed over 
him too vividly. 

Unable to think of anything better than 
to return to the friendly woman who had 
given him seven doughnuts for his six, he 


found her behind her counter, in company 
with a wispy little girl. 

“Ah, goot-evening. Zo you’f come 
ba-ack. You fount my zandwiches naice.” 

Teddy replied that he had, ordering six, 
with a dozen of her doughnuts. Her man- 
ner was so affable that he failed to notice 
her piercing eyes fixed upon him, nor did 
he realize how much a young man’s aspect 
can betray after twenty-four hours without 
water to wash in, as well as without hair- 
brush or razor. He thought of himself as 
presenting the same neat appearance as 
on the previous evening; but the woman 
saw him otherwise. 

“T wonder if I could have a glass of 
water?” he asked, his throat almost too 
parched to let the words come out. 

“But sairtainly.” She turned to the 
child, whispering in a foreign language, 
but using more words than the command 
to fetch a glass of water would require. 

When the child came back, Teddy swal- 
lowed the water in one long gulp. The 
woman asked him if he would like another 
glass, to which he replied that he would. 
More instructions followed, and while the 
woman tied up the sandwiches, the little 
girl came back with the second glass. This 
Teddy drank more slowly, not noticing as 
he did so that the little girl slipped away. 

Nor did he notice as he left the shop and 
turned westward into the gloaming that the 
child was returning from what seemed like 
a hasty visit to a neighbor’s house across 
the street. Still less did he perceive, when 
the comforting loneliness of the marshes 
began once more to close round him, that a 
big, husky figure was stalking him. It had 
come out of one of the tenements over the 
way from the pastry shop, apparently at a 
summons from the wispy little girl. Like 
the men whom Jennie had seen eying the 
house in the afternoon, he suggested the 
guardianship of law, even though he was, 
so to speak, in undress uniform. His 
duties for the day being over he had plainly 
been taking his ease in slippers, trousers, 
and shirt. Even now he was bareheaded, 
pulling on his tunic as he went along. 

He didn’t go very far, only to a point 
at which he could see the boy in front of 
him turn into the unused path that led 
to the old shack. Whereupon he nodded 
to himself, and turned back to his evening 
meal. 


XIX 


Jennte’s chief hesitation was as to cash- 
ing the checks, not because the teller at 
the Pemberton National Bank didn’t 
know her, but because he did. To present 
a demand for money made out to Jane 
Scarborough Follett, and signed, “R. B. 
Collingham, Jr.,’’ was embarrassing. 

But she had grown since the previous 
afternoon, and embarrassment sat on her 
more lightly. Like Teddy marooned on 
the marshes, she seemed to have moved 
on, leaving her old self behind. Now she 
had things to do rather than things to 
think about. One fact was a relief to her; 
she was no longer under the necessity of 
betraying Bob. 

So she cashed her checks, and counted 
her money, finding that she had two hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars. She didn’t 


know how much Teddy had taken from 
the bank, possibly more than this, possibly 
not so much; but whatever the sum, th’s 
would go at least part of the way toward 
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meeting it. If she could meet it alto. 
gether, then, she argued, the law couldn’t 
touch him. 

On arriving at_the bank her first sensg. 
tion was one of confusion. There seemed 
to be no one in particular to whom to 
state her errand. Men were busy in vari- 
ously labeled cages, and more men beyond 
them sat at desks within pens. 

Beneath the illuminated sign, “State. 
ments,”’ were two ladies waiting for cys. 
tom, conversing in the interim. Jennie 
stood unnoticed while the speaker for the 
moment finished her narration bringing 
it to its conclusion plaintively. 

“So when mother called in the doctor 
it turned out to be a very bad case of 
ty-phoid. Statement?” 

The question at the end being directed 
toward Jennie, the latter asked if she could 
see Mr. Collingham. The reply was sharp; 
the tone quite different from that of the 
domestic anecdote of which she had just 
heard a portion. 

“Next floor. Take the elevator. Ask 
for Miss Ruddick.” The voice resumed 
its plaintiveness. ‘‘So we had him moved 
into the corner bedroom, and sent for a 
trained nurse——”’ 

It was nearly an hour before Jennie was 
called to the office of Miss Ruddick, who, 
with her practised method of dealing with 
the importunate, prepared to put her 
rapidly through her paces and land her 
again at the lift. This Miss Ruddick did, 
not so much with the minimum of courtesy 
as with the maximum of conscientiousness, 

“How do you do? Are you the daughter 
of the Mr. Follett who used to be with 
us here? So sorry for your loss, though it 
may be a release for him, poor man. We 
never know, do we? Now what is it I can 
do for you?” 

Jennie said again that she hoped to see 
Mr. Collingham. 

“Tf it’s a job you’re looking for, the best 
person to see would be——”’ 

And just then the communicating door 
opened and Collingham himself came out. 
He was about to give some order to Miss 
Ruddick and pass on when Jennie rose in 
such a way that his eye fell upon her. 
When a man’s eye fell upon Jennie, his 
attention was generally arrested. In this 
case, it was the more definitely arrested, 
for the reason that Jennie, timidly and 
tremblingly, gave signs of having a request 
to make. 

“You wish to speak to me?” 

At this condescension, Miss Ruddick 
was amazed, but the responsibility being 
taken off her hands, she was already cap- 
turing the minutes by being “back on her 
job,” according to her favorite expression. 
Jennie could hardly speak for awe. She 
recalled what Mrs. Collingham had said— 
a hard, stern, ruthless man, who kept her, 
her son, and her daughter as puppets on 
his string. If he so treated his own fl 
and blood, how would he treat her? 

Following him into the private office, 
she reminded herself that she must keep 
her head. She had come on a_specilic 
business, and to that business she must 
confine herself. Her other relations Wi 
this terrible man she must leave to his son 
to deal with. 

“Your name is 

His tone was courteous. They weft 
both seated now—he at his desk, she in@ 
small chair at.a respectful distance. 
question surprised her, for the reason t 
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in her confusion she supposed that her 
-jdentity was known to him. on 

“[’m Jennie Follett.” His visible start 
did not make her situation easier. She 
remembered that Mrs. Collingham had 
said that if he knew of the tie between 
herself and Bob he would disinherit him 
on the spot. Just what was implied by 
that, she didn’t understand, but it sug- 
gested all that was most dramatic in the 
movies. To disarm his suspicions in this 
direction, she hurried on to add, “I came 
about my brother.” 

He relaxed slightly, leaning on the desk 
and examining her closely. 

“Qh, your brother!” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t know how much 
money he’s been taking from the 
bank——” 

Collingham’s brows contracted. 

“Wait a minute. Has your brother 
been taking money from the bank?” 

At the thought that she might be mak- 
ing a false step, Jennie was appalled. 

“Oh, don’t you know that yet, sir?” 

“Don’t I know it yet? I don’t know 
what you’re talking about at all.” 

So the whole thing had to be explained. 
Two men had appeared on the previous 
afternoon in Indiana Avenue, accusing 
Teddy of systematic robbery. Teddy had 
so far corroborated the charge that he had 
absented himself from home and work. 
He had called up once, nominally from 
Paterson, but the two detectives didn’t 
believe that it was. In any case, she had a 
little money of her own—her very own— 
two hundred and forty-five dollars it was— 
and as far as it would go she had come to 
make restitution. If it wasn’t enough, 
they would sell the house as soon as 
they could get it on the market and 
pay up the balance, if he would only give 
2 order that Teddy shouldn’t be sent to 
jail. 

Emboldened by his concentration on 
her story and herself, she took out the roll 
of bills from her bag, enlarging on her plea. 

“You see, sir, it was this way. After 
my father had to leave the bank last fall, 
Teddy had to be our chief support, just on 
his eighteen a week. My two little sisters 
left school and went to work; but that 
didn’t bring in much. Then there were 
the taxes, and the mortgage, and the ex- 
penses of my father’s funeral, besides six 
of us having to eat——.”’ 

“You were working too, weren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir; I was posing. But I only 
earned six a week.” 

““Only?’” 

Based on a memory of his own of some- 
thing Junia had said—“a mousey little 
thing with a veneer of modesty, but 
mercenary isn’t the word for her’’—there 
was an implication in this “Only?” which 
escaped Jennie’s simplicity. 

“Yes, sir; that was all. Somehow, I 
couldn’t get the work. Nobody seemed to 
want me.” 

He pointed at her roll of bills. 

“Then where did you get the money 
you're holding in your hand?” 

he question was unexpected and con- 
founding. She must either answer it truly 
or not answer it at all. If she answered it 
truly, she not only exposed Bob but she 
exposed herself to the utmost rigor of his 
Wrath. She didn’t care about herself; she 
didn’t care much about Bob; she cared 
only about Teddy. The utmost rigor of 

man’s wrath would send him to jail as 
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easily as she could brush a fly through an 
open window. She could say nothing. 
She could only look at him helplessly, 
with lips parted, eves shimmering, and the 
hot color flooding her face pitiably. 

It was the kind of situation in which no 
man with the heart of a man could be 
hard on any little girl; besides which, 
Collingham looked on this silent confession 
as providential. It would enable him to 
reason with Bob, if it ever came to that, 
and tell him what he, the father, knew at 
first hand and from his own experience. 
Otherwise, he brought no moral judgment 
to bear on poor Jennie, and condemned her 
not at all. 

“Just wait a minute,” he said, in a 
kindly tone, getting up as he spoke. “I'll 
go and straighten the thing out.” 

Left alone, Jennie had these concluding 
words to strengthen her. He would 
straighten the thing out. That meant 
probably that Teddy wouldn’t have to 
go to jail, and beyond this relief she 
didn’t look. It would be everything. 
Nothing else would matter. He might 
be dismissed from the bank; they might 
starve; but the great thing would be ac- 
complished. 

It was a half-hour or more before he 
returned, and when he did, he looked 
worried. Troubled would perhaps be a 
better word, since even Jennie could see 
that his thoughts were further away and 
deeper down than the incidents on the sur- 
face. He spoke almost absent-mindedly. 

“TI find there’s been a leakage for some 
little time past, and they’ve had difficulty 
in fixing where the trouble was. Now, I’m 
sorry to say, it looks as if it was your 
brother. There’s hardly any doubt about 
that——”’ 

see, sir,’”’ she pleaded, ‘“‘it was so 
hard for him not to be able to do anything 
when my father was so ill and my mother 
worried and the bills piling up—they 
stopped our credit nearly everywhere— 
and ory tax people—they were the worst 
of all.” 

“Yes, yes; I quite understand. And 
I've told them not to press the matter 
further. Flynn and Jackman, the two 
men you saw yesterday, are out for the 
minute; but when they come in, they are 
to report to me. I don’t suppose we can 
take your brother back; but I’ll see what 
I can do for him elsewhere.”’ He rose to 
end the interview, so that Jennie rose, too. 
“You can keep that money,” he added, 
nodding toward her roll of bills. ‘‘You 
were not responsible, and there’s no reason 
at all why you should pay.” 

When Jennie protested, he merely 
escorted her to the door, which he held 
open. 

Late that afternoon, Teddy, on the floor 
of his hut, woke with a start from a doze. 
He hadn’t meant to doze, but he had slept 
little on the preceding night, and was 
lulled moreover by a sense of his security. 
The day had not been as exciting as the 
day before. Nothing having happened 
during all those hours, he was growing 
convinced that nothing would. In its 
way, safety was becoming irksome. He 
began to ask himself whether the spirit of 
adventure didn’t summon him to go forth 
as a tramp that night. 

So he dozed—and so he waked, with a 


start. The start was possibly due to a 
consciousness even in his sleep that there 
were people in the road. He was fright- 
ened before he could put his eye again to 
the peep-hole. Luckily the pistol was at 
hand, and the other thing might now have 
to be done. 

As a matter of fact it seemed likely. 
Two burly figures had already left the 
highway, Flynn tramping along the flicker 
of path, and Jackman picking his steps 
through the oozy mud a little to Flynn’s 
right and a little behind him. There was 
no secrecy about their approach, and 
apparently no fear. 

‘“They don’t suspect that I’ve got a 
gun,” Teddy commented to_ himself. 
““Lobley can’t have told them.” 

They were talking to each other, and 
though Teddy could not make out their 
words, he heard Flvnn’s gurgle of a laugh. 
To his fevered imagination, it was a dia- 
bolic laugh, suggestive of handcuffs and 
torture. 

The thought of handcuffs frenzied him. 
Of the sacrilegious touch on his person, the 
links set the final mark. Rather than 
submit to them, he would shoot anyone, 
preferably himself. For shooting himself 
the minute had come, and he decided to do 
it through the temple. The aim through 
the heart might miscarry; there was no 
chance of miscarriage through the brain. 
All that remained for him now was to 
know the moment when. 

“Don’t shoot till you see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

Some trick of memory brought the tag 
back to him. He knew that it applied to 
the shooting of an enemy, but in this case 
it suited himself. He couldn’t see the 
whites of their eyes as yet, for through the 
grasses and over the slimy ground they 
advanced but slowly. That gave him the 
longer to live. He might live for three 
minutes, possibly for five. Even a minute 
was something. 

But he was ready. He couldn’t say that 
he had no fear, because he was all fear; 
but for the very reason that he was all 
fear, he was frozennumb. Only, the hand 
that held the pistol shook. He couldn’t 
control it. All the more, then, must he do 
it through the brain, since he found by 
experiment that he could steady the muzzle 
against his temple. He didn’t dare so to 
hold it long, lest that impulse of acting 
before he thought might deprive him of 
these last precious seconds of life. So he 
let the thing rest on the peep-hole, point- 
ing outward, like a gun on board ship. He 
found, too, that this steadied his eye. He 
could squint along the barrel right at the 
two big figures lumbering through the 
morass. 

“Don’t shoot till you see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

Flynn looked up, a laugh on his lips at 
this absurd adventure. The boy saw the 
whites of his eyes, and, as far as he himself 
knew, his mind went blank. He always de- 
clared that he heard no sound. He only 
saw Flynn throw up his arms with a kind 
of stifled shout—stagger—try to regain his 
lost balance—and go tumbling, face down- 
ward, into the long grass. Jackman fell, 
too, though not so prone but that he could 
partially raise himself, half supported by 
his left arm while, without being: able to 
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face toward the road, he waved his right 
to the motors flashing by. 

For Teddy mind-action ceased. He was 
nothing but mad instinct. He knew he 
must have fired—must have fired twice 
that the hand that was to shu. into hig 
temple had betrayed him. He knew, tog 
that he couldn’t shoot into his temple= 
that great as was his terror of the hand 
cuffs, his terror of this thing was worse, 


Flinging the pistol across the floor, hig 


one impulse was to save himself. 


As he had foreseen, his mind, once jf# 


began to work, worked quickly. He saw 


that the grass growing up to the door of the: 
shack was tall, and hardly beaten down by” 


his footsteps. Lying flat like a lizard, he 
wriggled his way into it. The very yields 
ing of the swampy bottom beneath. hig 


weight was in his favor. By a sense, such - 


as that which had waked him up, he knew 
that motors were stopping in the road, 
that people were leaping out, that Flyna 
and Jackman were the objects of everys 


one’s concern, and that, in the mystery) 


as to what had happened to them, no one’s 
attention was as yet directed to himself. 
He made for the back of the shack, writh- 
ing his way round the two corners, and 
heading out toward the center of the 
marsh. It was needful to do this, since 
the shanty and its neighborhood would 
soon be explored, and he must, if possible, 
be lost in the swampy tracklessness. 

Though progress of necessity was slow, 
he was amazed at the distance he was put- 
ting between himself and danger. Oh, if 
it was only night! If a thunder-cloud 
would only come up and darken the sky! 
But it was the brilliant, pitiless sunshine 
of an August afternoon, with not a shred of 
atmosphere to help him. Still he writhed 
and writhed and writhed his way onward, 
making the pace of a snake when half of 
its body is dead. He was no longer Teddy 
Follett; he was no longer so much as an 
animal. He was one big agony of mind, 
which becomes an agony of body; and yet 
he was eager to live. 

He began to think that he might live. 
He seemed as far away from the peri! be- 
hind him as the woods-thing that gives 
its hunter the slip in the green depths of 
the covert. Dogs might be able to track 
him, but not men alone; and while they 
were bringing up the bloodhounds, he 

And then he heard a shout that struck 
through him like sudden paralysis. 

“There he is! I see him!” 

“‘Where? Where?” 

“That line behind the shack—don’t 
you see—a little streak right through the 

ass.” 

I con’t see anything.” 

“Come along, and I’ll show you. Come 
along, boys. We'll get him. He’s only 
going on his belly.” 

“Yes, and be croaked, like this poor 
guy! Don’t forget that the bird over there 
can give you a dose of lead.” 

So Flynn was dead! That was the mean- 
ing of that. Teddy had killed a man. 
Perhaps he had killed two men. He 
hadn’t taken time to think of it before; 
but now that he did, he lay stricken m 
every muscle of his frame, his face in the 
mud, and his fingers dug into the queachy 
roots of the sedges. 


In The Empty Sack, Basil King has written not only the most impressive novel of his distinguished career but has 
contributed to literature an important and enduring picture of American family life as it is to-day. The next instal- 


ment will appear in August Cosmopolitan. 
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In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Complete ChainLine—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal; New York City 
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"He Left His Chains 


Weed Tire Chains left in 
the garage never stop a skid 


OME drivers never think always to carry Weed 
S Chains and never think to put them on the tires 
until they feel their cars skid —then it is usually too 
late to do anything, except pray. 


Don’t wait until you feel your car skid — don’t 
wait until you feel that terror of utter helplessness. 


Make up your mind now always to carry Weed 
Chains in your car, ALWAYS to put them on the tires 
at the first drop of rain. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES : 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE. 


GRAFLEX 


The camera that does the difficult things in photography and does 


them well. 

And it is not merely in speed work that the Graflex excels. For pictures in and 
about the home it is a distinctively superior instrument. The focal plane shutters and 
high speed lenses make ‘‘snap-shots’’ possible under conditions where only time expo- 
sures could be made with a camera of any other type, while, by the Graflex reflecting 
principle, the picture to be made is seen right side up and of full size, up to the very 

instant of exposure. 

There are now several Graflex models that use Kodak film cartridges. 
They are compact; are simple to operate; are convenient for the making of 
just every-day pictures, yet have the reserve power tc do the difficult things 
and do them well. 


Graflex catalog free at your Kodak dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rocuester, N. Y. 
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sch a revelation “#8 


in quality! 


OMPARE Camels with any cigarette in the 

world at any price and you will realize how 
unusual and delightful they really are. And then, 
too, you will better understand why Camels are uni- 
versally smoked throughout the nation! 


Camels v.ere created to be the finest cigarette ever 
made both as to quality and the enjoyment they pro- 
vide. They were made to excel in refreshing flavor 
and wonderful mellow mildness any cigarette you ever 
smoked—and they do! Your taste will prove that! 


You’ll keenly appreciate the smooth, much-desired 
delightfulness that comes to you from Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
—and—Camels freedom from unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste and unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, it’s real satisfaction to be able to smoke 
Camels as liberally as you like because they never tire 
your taste! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Vacation Days! What more delightful:companion either enroute or at the resort than 


this fine candy, whose unvarying quality has for over 
a generation steadily widened its circle of friends. ) 


Nunnally’s may usually be purchased at the better drug stores, but 


if you have not yet made its acquaintance, the two-pound “Box 
THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


Bountiful” (as illustrated) will be mailed postpaid for $3.00. Write 
The Nunnally Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
THE CUNEO-HENNE! 


BERRY CO., CHICAGO, 
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